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HOW  THEY  WERE  DISCOVERED 


iWoman  of  70  Has  Saved  Thousands  of  Babies 

From  Blindness  by  Chance  Reading  of  a 

Committee  Report 


BUT  SHE  STOOD  TO  RECEIVE  THE  MEDAL. 


I  Thousands  of  men,  women  and  chll- 
|dren  In  the  United  States  today  owe 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  totally 
blind  to  the  humaniarian  idea  of  one 
'Woman. 

Many  citizens  of  the  future  whose 
usefulness  in  life  has  not  been  im- 
paired by  bad  vision  will  owe  it  to  the 
conception  of  another  woman. 

On  a  bright  April  afternoon  of  1908, 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  returning 
to  her  apartment  at  37  Madison  av, 
New  York  city,  found  on  a  little  tabla 
in  the  vestibule  a  number  of  lettej.-s 
and  a  large  quantity  of  second  class 
mail    the    postman    had   just    left. 

One  package  excited  her  curiosity, 
because  of  its  bulk.  It  contained  the 
printed  copy  of  a  Legislative  Commis- 
sion upon  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 
'i^ew   York   State.  m-  -  ,    , 


"I  knew  of  the  work  being  done  for 
the  blind  of  New  York,"  Miss  Schuyler 
said  later,  "but  I  hesitated  about  giv- 
ing the  time  to  rfead  that  long  and 
bulky  report.  Yet  I  took  the  book,  a 
forbidding-looking  volume,  with  me 
Into  the  drawing  room,  where,  seated 
by  the  flro  I  carelessly  turned  the 
pages." 

How  thin  and  fragile  are  the  con- 
necting links  of  fate!  Miss  Schuyler, 
notwithstanding  her  deep  and  active 
interest  in  every  movement  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  might  have 
cast  that  report  aside  had  it  not  been 
for  one  circumstance.  The  book  was 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  groups  of 
blind  children. 

One  of  the  pictures  shows  an  or- 
chestra of  little  unfortunates  In  a 
State  institution.  In  the  very  center, 
one  of  the  children  lifts  above  his 
fellows  'shoulders  a  cherubic  face  that 


I^ghTHave'Beeri  plucked  from  a  group 
by  Raffael.  And  the  legend  beneath 
the  picture,  printed  in  plain  black 
type,  seems  unbelievably  tragic. 

"Unnecessarily  blind,"  it  reads. 
"These  chile/  n  need  n^ever  have  been 
blind  and  never  would  have  been  blind 
had  a  simple  precaution  been  taken  at 
the  time  of  birth." 

Miss  Schuyler,  vierwing  this  picture 
and  the  others,  and  reading  the  in- 
scriptions beneath  them,  was  horror- 
stricken. 

This  led  her  to  read  the  report.  For 
the  first  time  .she  learned  of  opthalmia 
neonatorum,  more  commonly  known 
as  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  a  disease  which 
may  easily  be  communicated  to  babies 
at  the  time  of  birth.  It  had  made  all 
I  these  pictured  children  blind.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  blindness  in  28 
percent  of  the  children  entering  schools 
for  the  blind. 

And  the  remedy  was  simple.  Prof 
jCrede,  director  of  the  great  maternity 
hospital  at  Leipsic,  Ger,  had  discov- 
ered a.  solution  which,  if  applied  to  the 
leyes  of  the  mew-bom  ehild  at  birth, 
was  completely  preventive. 

Began  New  Work  at  70  ' 

,  In  the  history  of  social  service  there 
tnay  be  more  fascinating  chapters 
tnan  the  one  written  by  Miss  Schuy- 
ler,  but  they  are  few  in   number. 

To  begin  with,  she  was,  at  this  time 
70  j^ears  old.  In  her  veins  flowed  the 
blood  of  doers,  for  she  was  a  direct 
.descendant  of  Gen  Philip  Schuyler  of 
j  Revolutionary  War  fame  and  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  She  had  spent  all 
her  life  in  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work,  beginning  with  work  on  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  Civil  War 
tmiee.  She  was  the  last  of  her  line, 
too,  and  she  was  minded  that  the  rec- 
ord of  her  family  should  be  one  of 
usefulness  down  to  the  closing  page. 

An  organization  was  immediately! 
launched.  Which  a  few  years  later  be- 
came the  New  York  State  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Its 
work  soon  became  so  widespread  la 
Its  importance  that  a  national  com- 
mittee for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
was  organized. 

Lrist  Autumn,  the  Leslie  Dana 
medal  for  the  most  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  saving  of  sight  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Schuyler. 

And  the  Work  Goes  On 

Miss  Schuyler  was  then  88  years  of 
age.  Sickness  and  feebleness  had  re- 
duced her  to  invalidsra  for  years,  so 
that  her  sole  activity  was  restricted 
to  movements  between  her  chair  and 
her  bed.  Nevertheless,  when  Dr  Lew- 
Is  presented  the  medal,  she  stood  erect 
and  remained  so  until  it  had  been 
pinned  upon  her  breast. 

Miss  Schuyler's  contribution  to  the 
public  welfare  cannot  be  measured  in 
figures.  Since  she  originated  the  or- 
ganization which  grew  Into  the  na- 
tional committee  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has 
been  reduced  more  than  50  percent. 
Practically  every  State  has  laws  re- 
quiring doctors  and  mldwlves  to  give 
babies'  eyes  prophylactic  treatment  at 
birth.  Industry  has  taken  all  sorts  of 
steps  to  protect  the  vision  of  em- 
ployes. Eye  inspection  has  been  in- 
troduced into  -schools.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  sight-saving  classes  have 
been   organized    in   many   States. 

Miss  Schuyler  died  not  long  after 
she  received  the  Leslie  Dana  medal. 
But  the  work  goes  on. 
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GOING  BLIND,  YOUNG 
ARTIST  TURNS  SEAMAN 


Joseph     Presser,     Success 

Ahead,     Takes     Heroic 

Measures  to  Save  Sight 


By  RUFUS  BRUCE 

Last  week  a  huge  ship  ploughed 
its  way  down  Boston  harbor  through 
floating  ice  cakes.  On  the  passenger 
decks  groups  of  gaily  garbed  men 
and  women,  gathering  for  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  city,  were  already  be- 
ginning to  forget  formality  and  chat 
about  what  they  intended  to  do  when 
the  ship  reached  Europe.  Some 
planned  to  spend  the  holiday  in 
Paris,  others  in  London,  while  a  lim- 
ited few  were  leaving  the  debarka- 
tion port  for  various  other  portions 
of  Europe, 

Yet  the  name  of  the  man  around 
whom  the  greatest  story  centred  did 
not  appear  on  the  passenger  lists. 
None  came  to  the  decks  to  wish  him 
godspeed.  He  was  an  able-bodied 
seaman,  unrecognized  and  unnoticed, 
as  he  stood  in  the  forecastle  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew.  However,  Joseph 
Presser,  a  young  Bostonian,  still  in 
his  teens,  is  the  man  that  John 
Singer  Sargent  and  others  have  pro- 
claimed as  one  of  America's  most 
promising  artists, 

WHOLE    LIFE    HAS    BEEN 
SERIES    OF    STRUGGLES 

Althougrh  only  19  years  old,  life  has 
been  a  series  of  serious  struggles  for 
this  young  man  since  the  days  of  his 
early  boyhood,  spent  in  Poland.  He 
was  only  6  years  old  when  he  came 
to  America  and  his  family  made  their 
home  in  Boston.  Even  then  Joseph  hud 
only  one  desire — call  it  an  obsession,  if 
you  will.  He  wished  to  transpose  his 
thoughts  and  Impressions  Into  glowing 
colors   on    canvas. 

During  the  past  15  years,  despite  pov- 
erty, he  has  steadily  forged  ahead, 
making  opportunities  where  none  exist- 
ed, winning  scholarships,  and  at  last 
people  began  to  take  notice  of  this 
young  artist.  They  recognized  he  had 
the  genius  of  a  master.  Invitations  to 
give  exhibitions  commenced  to  pour  in, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  began  to  realize  that  although  he 
was  only  19,  success  lay  just  around 
the  corner.  A  turn  of  the  wheel,  and 
now  Joseph  Presser,  A.  B.,  working  as 
a  common  deckhand  before  the  mast  on 
the  high  seas,  is  fighting  to  save  what 
he  considers  Is  more  precious  than  life 
itself. 


JOSEPH     PRESSER 


For  Presser  Is  going  blind — too  much 
overwork,  the  physician  said,  and  a 
sea  voyage  is  the  only  curative  agency 
which  may  alleviate  this  serious  physi- 
cal condition.  But  Presser  had  no 
money  to  take  such  a  trip.  Although 
his  work  has  gained  recognition  from 
critics,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sell 
many  of  his  creations.  He  faced  a  seri- 
ous crisis.  Eyesight  to  an  artist  is 
vitally  essential.  There  may  be  still 
unborn,  blind  Homers,  Mlltons,  and 
Beethovens,  but  there  can  never  come 
into  the  world  without  sight  a  Raphael, 
a  Millet,  or  a  Sargent. 

SHIPS    AS    SEAMAN 

Presser,  undismayed,  and  determined 
to  succeed  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
took  the  only  alternative  to  restore 
strength  to  his  failing  eyes.  He  shipped 
on  board  a  vessel  as  a  common  sea- 
man. He  knew  there  would  be  plenty 
of  rough  work  to  which  his  hands 
would   be   unaccustomed. 

This  artist,  however,  was  willing  to 
do  anything  that  those  eyes  which  had 
seen  such  glnrlnns  harmonies  of  color 
would  have  always  before  them  the 
broad  expanses  of  rolling  billows,  mlle.s, 
long,  open  miles,  of  distance  which 
soothe  and  rest  them.  And  until  he  can 
again  see  to  take  up  his  life's  work.l 
Presser  will  sail  the  four  seas.  He  took 
with  him  his  paints  and  a  fewcanva.sses 
That  is  all.  Presser  has  faith  and  in- 
domitable courage. 

It  was  three  weeks  ago  that  Presser 
dropped  out  of  sight.  At  the  school  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  his  disappear- 
jance  caused  concern,  for  H  was  known 
'that  he  was  not  well.  In  certain  other 
circles  artists  wondered;  some  attempt- 
ed to  discover  his  whereabouts.  i 


It  has  caused  great  anxiety  at  his 
Dorchester  home,  27  Goodale  street.  Yet 
his  father,  a  tailor,  with  characteristic 
racial  distrust  of  authority,  hesitated 
about  reporting  the  matter  to  the  po- 
lice. Besides  family  pride  forbade  such 
proceedings.  Only  one  person  was  aware 
of  the  bitter  tragedy  that  had  suddenly 
come  into  Presser's  life.  Only  one  per- 
son knew,  his  plans.  This  was  Jack 
Blank,  the  editor  of  a  small  weekly 
paper  in  this  city  which  Is  sponsored  by 
several  representative  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations. And  just  before  Presser 
sailed  he  enjoined  sileTice  upon  his  boy- 
hood chum  until  he  had  got  safely  upon 
the  high  seas.  • 

WILL    GO    ROUND    WORLD 

"Although  his  family  think  Presser 
has  shipped  on  a  coastwise  trip,"  Blank 
said,  when  reached  by  a  representative 
of  The  Herald,  "I  know  he  has  taken  a 
trip  to  Europe.  There  he  plans  to  get  a 
position  on  some  other  ship  which  will  I 
take  him  around  the  world.  He  does  not' 
intend  to  return  to  Boston  until  he  can 
come  back  cured,  ready  to  take  up  his 
work  again. 

"For  weeks  nis  eyes  have  been 
troubling  him,  hnd  finally  I  persuaded 
him  to  see  a  physician.  An  hour  later 
he  stumbled  into  my  office.  I  could 
see  he  was  laboring  under  great 
emotion. 

"  'I'm  going  blind!'  he  cried.  'Blind! 
After  all  I  have  done,  and  now  that 
critics  are  beginning  to  recognize  my 
work,  I  am  ,  going  blind!'  He  flung 
himself  down  upon  a  chair  beside  myi 
desk.  'Blind!'  he  repeated.  "And  what] 
use  has  the  world  for  a  blind  artist?"       i 

"Surely  there  must  be  something  that 
can  be  done."  I  replied,  really  at  a 
loss  for  just  what  to  say. 

"  'Yes,'  he  said  .  'They  say  the  only 
thing  that  will  give  my  eyes  a  complete 
rest  is  a  sea  trip.  A  sea  trip!  It  might  | 
just  as  well  be  a  trip  to  the  moon!"         | 

"For  a  few  days  he  lost  his  grip 
upon  life.  He  had  no  money.  He  re- 
fused to  appeal  to  several  influential 
men,  interested  friends,  who  might 
have  helped.  Yet,  finally,  with  the] 
same  grit  that  has  characterized  the 
whole  of  his  life,  he  determined  to  ship 
on  board  a  vessel  as  a  common  sea- 
man. Last  week  he  sailed  from  Bostons 
on  what  he  called  his  rest-cure." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1914  that  thlsj 
artist,  then  a  boy  in  short  trousers,' 
presented  himself  at  the  studio  of 
Samuel  Burtis  Baker  in  the  Fenway 
studios  with  a  few  drawings  under  his 
arm. 

"Do  you  need  anyone  to  clean  your 
palettes  and  brushes?"  he  said.  Baker 
looked  up  from  his  canvas  with  a 
smile. 

"I  guess  I  can  take  care  of  them 
myself,"  he  replied.  "What  are  you  try. 
Ing  to  do?     Earn  a  little  money?" 

"N«i"  WeM«r  said  •»raastljr.  "Zi 
want  to  know  how  to  paint  and  draw, 
and  I'm  willing  to  do  anything  to  get 
that  knowledge."  i 


j  RECOGNIZfesTiTS"tALENT 

Baker  led  him  Into  convprsation.  He 
looked  over  the  drawings  which  this  11- 
year-old  bov  held  tucked  under  his 
arm.  He  studied  them  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  then  looked  up  again  at 
Presser  with  something  akin  to  respect 
In  his  eyes. 

'•I'll  teach  you  all  I  know,"  he  re- 
plied, "and  you  won't  have  to  clean 
brushes  to  get  It,  either." 

It  was  while  Presser  was  In  grammar 
school  that  his  aptitude  for  sketching 
was  noticed  by  Msude  Bray,  his  draw- 
ing teacher.  Through  her  efforts  he 
gained  admission  to  the  art  school  at 
the  Museum.  That  was  seven  years 
ago.  Each  year,  progressing  steadily, 
he  has  won  a  scholarship  that  meant 
another   year   of   study. 

Bao»c  in  1921  when  Presser  was  sketch- 
ing with  his  class  in  tho  main  foyer 
of  the  Art  Museum,  he  became  con- 
scious that  a  huge,  bearded  man  was 
standing  beside  him  watching  him  work. 
The  man  seemed  very  interested  and 
asked  many  questions  which  Presser 
answered. 
SARGENT'S     CHEERING     PROPHECY 

"You've  got  the  goods,"  this  man 
told  him.  "You  show  considerable  skill 
and  talent.  If  you  keep  on  there  la 
the  making  of  a  very  great  artist  in 
you." 

He  walked  away,  and  the  mstructor 
strolled   over   to  Presser. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  was?"  he 
asked.  Pressor  shook  Ills  head.  "That 
was  John  Singer  Sargent.  He  is  finish- 
ing his  mural  decorations  here  at  the 
Museum." 

While  others  played,  Presser  worked. 
He  had  so  much  to  learn  and  so  little 
time  to  learn  it  in.  Perhaps  next  year 
he  might  not  win  the  scholarship.  Day 
and  night  found  him  over  his  work. 
During  the  few  minutes  he  was  not 
with  his  paints  he  read,  not  only  on 
subjects  connected  with  his  work,  but 
the  world's  finest  poetry  and  liter.iture 
,as  well.  He  wanted  to  be  ready  when 
his   time   came. 

'  EXHIBITED   AT   CITY   CLUB 

Presser  has  produced  some  strikine: 
pictures  which  have  been  exhibited, 
imong  other  places,  at  the  Boston  City 
Club  and  Smith  College.  After  his  ex- 
hfbitions  last  year  it  seemed  as  though  ' 
the  outlook  was  clearing  at  last.  Pres- 
ser saw  life  In  a  ijiore  optimistic  strain, 
although  he  did  not  cease  studying. 
Then  came   the   supreme   misfortune. 

From  this  trial  a  greater  artist  will 
probably  arise,  for  Presser  does  not  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  defeat.  "I  shall 
come  back,"  he  said  confidently  the  day 
before  he  sailed,  "with  my  eyesight  en- 
tirely restored.  Too  many  people  be- 
lieve that  I  have  talent  and  have  tried 
to  help  me.  I  cannot  disappoint  that 
faith." 


999<bn  Itmnsctljrt 
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URGES  EYESIGHT  CLINICS 


Director  Bailey  B.    Burritt   Points   Out 
Tragedy  of  Visual  Defects  in  Poor  Fami- 
j   lies 


New  Tork,  Jan.  25 — Eye  defects  mean 
tragedy  to  families  on  the  borderline  ot 
poverty,  according  to  Bailey  B.  Burritt, 
a  director  of  the  Eye  Sight  Constervation 
Council  of  America,  whicli  is  trying  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  of  vision  in 
industry, and  tlie  schools.  New  York  and 
other  communities  rich  in  agencies  to  aid 
tho  dependent  poor  should  do  more  for 
this  much  larger  class  of  population, 
whose  incomfes  are  just  enough  ti  keep 
th^m  from  dependence  on  charity  but  do 
not  provide  sutflcient  margin  for  safe- 
guards to  health,  declares  Mr.  Burritt  in 
a  statement  issued  hy  the  council.  This 
group  is  perhaps  ten  times  as  largfe  as 
the  group  which  is  in  actual  want. 

Communities  should  provide  eye  clinics 
similar  to  medical  clinics  now  in  opera- 
tion, where  persons  of  moderate  Incomes 
could  seek  advice  and  siervice  at  prices 
they  could  afford,  Mr.  Burritt  urges. 
►School  tests  which  uncover  eye  defects 
iimong  children  should  be  more  ade 
(-iuately  followed  up  to  see  that  th'a  cor- 
iecti\^  measures  are  taken,  and  mor« 
industries  should  provide  facilities  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  visional  trou- 
bles among  workers. 
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Wofrk  J<H<Slmi-Extended 

Mrp^JWinlLfred~  Hathaway  associate 
direcl»T  of  •rne  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  left  yesterday 
on  a  tour  which  will  carry  her  into 
sixteen  states  to  organize  sight-saving 
classes  for  "'ijlfirftnn  iMJAih  (jf*"^*^-* 
vision^ 
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LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM  " 
SUNDAY.  JANUARY  30.  _I927 

EYESIGHT  CONSERVATION  AIM  0F"SCH00L 


K-' 


CLASSES  PROTECT 
VISION  OF  PUPILS 

■'  ■' '       '  ...  -  ■—  . . ..  .„-.^ 

By  MAE  BALI/ACK. 
rhat  liong  Beach  Is  Decidedly  "On  the  Map,"  Pupils  of  Special 
Sight  Consenation  Classes  at  Atlantic  Avenue  School  Will 
Testify.  They  Are  Shown  Here  With  Their  Instructor,  3Ilss 
Jessie  I.  Camphell.  The  Little  Chap  In  the  I/eft  Foreground 
Is  Holding  Cards  Used  in  Teaching  the  Younger  ChUdren  to 
Count  Their  Numbers.  In  the  Lower  PlK)to,  Doris  Forker, 
Seated  at  the  Typewriter,  Is  Typing  an  Exercise  in'  Large 
Print  AVhich  Anna  May  Ball  Acconunodatingly  Holda.  Both 
Girls  Are  Pupils  in  the  6-A  Class. 


,VrO   ONE,   It    .  can 

•A-^  visit  the  Sight  Conservation 
classes  held  in  Atlantic  Avenue 
School  without  having  brought 
forcibly  to  his  attention  the  fact 
that  the  advance  in  educational 
methods  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  little  short  of  marvelous. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
jthat  the  public  school  system  pro- 
[vided  schooling  for  children  be- 
Itween  certain  prescribed  ages  with 
but  small  allowance  being  made 
'for  the  varying  capabilities  of 
students.  They  were  placed  In 
Ithe  schoolrooms  and  they  learned 
what  they  could.  It  might  be 
;that  the  child's  eyesight  was  seri- 
jously  impaired  and  that  the  strain 
of  reading  fine  print  and  the 
glare  from  books  and  copy  paper 
were  Injurious  to  his  vision.  Some- 
how there  didn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing to    do   about  It. 

Now  school  executives  have 
come  to  believe  that  everything 
possible  must  be  done  In  the 
I  schools  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  eyesight  of  their  small  charges, 
Believing,  they  have  acted.  The 
result  has  been  that  in  the  school 
systems  of  virtually  all  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  sight 
conservation  departments  have 
been  established.  The  Long  Beach 
sight  conservation  classes  were 
organized    in    the    Atlantic    Avenue 


School  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1925  school  year.  Miss  Jessie  I. 
Campbell,  who  had  had  remark- 
able success  in  this  type  of  work 
in  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  schools,  as- 
sumed   charge    here. 

At  present  twelve  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  classes  and  work 
in  seven  grades  Is  being  given. 
These  grades  include  the  IB,  2B, 
2A,  33,  4A,  5B  and  5A. 
X  The  children  are  selected  for 
enrollment  in  this  department 
when  it  is  found  that  even  after 
they  have  been  fitted  with  glasses 
their  vision  is  still  too  low  to  per- 
mit their  carrying  on  school  work 
under  ordinary  conditions.  School 
nurses,  In  making  their  regular 
round  of  physical  examinations, 
discover  the  children  suffering 
with  defective  vision.  Parents  co- 
operate with  the  nurses  and  take 
their  children  to  oculists  or  op- 
tometrists of  their  own  choosing. 
If,  after  being  fitted  with  glasses, 
the  children's  vision  is  still  below 
requirements,  they  enroll  in  the 
sight  conservation  school.  Miss 
Campbell  then  co-operates  with 
the  oculist  or  optometrist  in  the 
attempt  to  save  the  sight  of  the 
children.  y/ 

The  children  coma  to  the  At- 
lantic Avenue  School  from  various 
sections  of  the  city,  /the  Board  of 
Education  paying  transportation 
charges.^^ 


The  large  room  where  classes 
re  held  ia  painted  gray  to  pre- 
vent glare.  Adjustable  window 
shades  regulate  the  amount  of 
light  entering.  Desks  are  fitted 
With  tops  which  tip  upwards,  al- 
lowing the  work  to  be  brought  'ftp 
to  meet  the  eye,  so  that  the  eyes' 
are  not  required  to  look  so  far 
downward. 

Copy  paper  Is  buff  In  color, 
widely  spaced  with  green  lines. 
Pencils  used  have  thick  lead, 
making  tlie  writing  unusually  leg- 
ible. 

I  Text  books  are  printed  In  what 
is  known  as  "clear"  type,  this 
Ibeing  very  large  and  black,  and 
[about  three  times  the  size  of  the 
jtype   used  in   ordinary   primers. 

Children  are  taught  to  make 
use  of  typewriters  equipped  with 
"bulletin"  type,  a  particularly 
large  size.  They  are  taught  the 
touch    system    of    typing. 

The  younger  children  are  taught 
arithmetid  by  means  of  cards  on 
^  which  large  black  spots  are  print- 
ed. Th^se  spots  are  arranged  In 
{series  and  aid  In  teaching  the 
pupils   to   count. 

Geography  is  taught  with  a  map 
so  arranged  that  the  particular 
territory  to  be  studied  is  promi- 
nently outlined  while  the  re- 
mainder is  blotted  out.  This  les- 
sens eyestrain.  Miss  Campbell 
pointed  out.  Maps  colored  In 
contrasting  shades  also  aid  in 
^  teaching  geography. 
■*(^Iuch  of  the  oral  work  is  done 
in  regular  classes  at  the  school, 
all     of    the    teachers    co-operating 

with    Miss   Campbell.  ^ 

I  The  great  aim  of  the  work, 
I  Miss  Campbell  said,  Is  to  socialize 
the  pupils.  They  are  encouraged 
to  play  with  children  outside  of- 
their  own  department  In  order 
that  they  may  experience  no  self- 
I  consciousness  In  regard  to  their 
[handicap  of  impaired  vision.  "We 
fare  trying  in  every  way  possible 
I  to  instill  self-confidence  into  the 
children,"  Miss  Campbell  pointed 
out. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the 
improvement  in  the  eyesight  of 
the  children  has  been  so  great 
that  they  are  now  able  to  do  or- 
dinary class  work.  In  other  cases, 
although  vision  may  never  im- 
prove, the  school  is  rendering  a 
f?reat  service  in  preventing  the 
handicap  from  becoming  more 
pronounced. 

Pupils  known  as  "braille"  read- 
ers, those  who  read  by  means  of 
raised  letters,  are  not  cared  for 
by  the  sight  conservation  depart- 
ment. They  are  receiving  their 
education  either  at  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  Berkeley  Or  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  braille  classes  are 
conducted. 


X 


Infections    Picked    Up    At   Birth 
Form«i^-  Caused  Heavy  Tol! 
/  C  In  Loss  Of  Sight. 

Babies  in  Maryland — in  fact,  fcabies 
all  over  the  world — have  profited 
from  the  discovery  made  over  forty 
years  ago  tiy  Crede,  a  doctor  In  a  ma- 
ternity hospital  in  Leipsic,  that  babies 
eyes  could  be  protected  from  the  dan- 
gerous infections  that  formerly  left 
so  many  of  thjm  sightless  for  life,  by 
placing  one  or  two  drops  of  a  certain 
solution  in  each  eye  of  the  new  "born 
baby. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  one  out  of 
every  three  children  admittwl  to  the 
schools  fcr  the  blind  in  the  United 
StaTe^  '^as  Hind  aHth^^^uU  of  in- 
fectious picked  up  ut  the  time  of 
birth.  By  last  year  the  number  had 
teen  reduced  to  alout  one  out  of 
every  ten. 

Iiit«restiDC  StjitJstics 

In  the  Maryland  School  for  tJx» 
31ind,  out  of  a  total  of  101  pupils  at- 
tending the  school  in  1925,  19  had 
been  made  blind  by  such  infections; 
but  of  the  16  new  pupils  admitted  that 
year,  none  was  reported  to  have  been 
blinded  by  fcirtli  infections.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  four  children 
admitted  tliat  year  to  the  Colored 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Speaking  of  the  measures  that  are 
taken  to  protect  the  babies'  •ight,  Dr. 
John  S.  Fnlton,  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  said: 

"The  condition  that  destroys  the 
sight  is  known  as  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum— which  in  simple  English  sig- 
nifies an  inflammation  of  the  eye 
leading  to  blindness  of  the  new  born. 
Xt^s  one  of  the  diseases  that  must  be 
^  \rted  immediately  to  the  Slate  De- 


partment of  Health,  so  that  every 
possible  effort  may  be  made  to  save 
the  child's  sight.  The  only  hope  of 
saving  it  lies  in  caring  for  the  condi- 
tion immediately. 

Soli^tlon  Fre«  To  All 

"To  prevent  this  condition  from 
arising,  the  State  Department  of 
Health  furnishes,  free  of  charge,  to 
any  physician  who  asks  for  it,  and  to 
all  midwives,  a  supply  of  the  solution 
first  used  by  Crede,  and  now  used  by 
careful  physicians  all  over  the  world. 
The  solution  comes  in  wax  tubes,  each 
tu'be  containing  just  enough  for  each 
individual  case.  The  general  use  of 
these  protective  drops  at  birth  was 
not  b-egun  in  this  country  until  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  eyen  in  that 
short  time  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement as  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience in  the  State  schools  for  the 
blind. 

"The  germs  that  cause  this  danger- 
ous condition  of  the  eyes  include  a 
number,  among  them  those  that  cause 
pneumonia,  ei-ys-ipelis,  boils  and  car- 
buncles, as  well  as  those  that  cause 
"^li^^  serious  diseases." 
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WINS  DANA  MEDAL 

FOR  AID  TO  BLIND 

Buffalo  Doctor   Established   $250,000 
Foundation  at  Harvard 

ST.  tOUIS,  Feb.  22  (AP)— The  Lwlte 
Dana  medal,  awaxasd  each  year  throagrh 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 
to  the  Individual  who  haa  accomi>Uslied 
most  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  will  go  this  year  to  Dr. 
Luclen  Howe  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  It  waji 
announced  to<}<*v. 

Dr.  Howe  has  devoted  his  life  to  i)«)- 
motlon  of  scientific  study  of  ophthal- 
mology and  prevention  of  vision  Impair- 
ment, and  within  the  last  year  has  ••• 
tabllshed  a  $250,000  research  founda- 
tion at  Harvard.  He  Is  past  president 
of  the  American  Ophthalmologlcal  SooU 
ety.    He  has  wrlten  six  booka. 


DELINQUENTS'  CARE  ^ 
BIGGESTPROBLEM 

553,000       Under      Care      of 

Private    and    Public 

Agencies,  Experts  Show. 

The  proper  care  of  depeii(lenT>*le- 
llnquent  and  phy.sically  handicapped 
children  is  one  of  Aiuerita's  great- i 
est  p^obl('m^.  hetiltb  oxim^i-i--  de- 
clare. 

Representatives  uf  the  nutio/ial 
government,  following  a  nation- 
wide survey,  announced  that  ap- 
proximately 218,000  dependent  chil- 
dren are  under  the  care  of  private 
and  public  agencies  and  institution.s. 
A{)pro.\imately  200,(MX)  crippled, 
deaf  and  blind  children  are  in  hos- 
pitals and.  speTTaTscKoTTr^.  -Approsi- 
mnlely  12r>,0()0  mentally  defective 
'hildren  are  in  special  schools  and 
other  private  and  pultllc  institu- 
tions. Nearly  2(X),000  children,  de- 
|)eudeiit  or  neglected  and  delinquent, 
appear  before  juvenile  courts  each 
year,  and  more  than  130.000  chil- 
dren are  given  public  aid  in  theiri 
own   homes. 

That  each  community  should  pay 
stricter  attention  ta  its  unforlnnale, 
children  is  the  war  cry  of  officials' 
of  the  children's  bureau  of  the  De- 
)>artment  of  Labor,  who  have  out- 
lined the  following  suggestions  as 
••omniunity  projects  that  should  be 
given  immediate  consideration. 

Kegular    and    frequent    e.\amina 
tions    of    the    children    in   all    com- 
munities   by    physicians,    participa- 
tion  of   the   children    in    comninnitv 
life,    supervision   of   the   child   after 
placement,    in    order     to    safeguard 
his    health,   education,    recreational 
moral  and  spiritual  training;  grea 
er   provLsions    for    tfte  wincation    o, 
the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  crippled 
child   and   sppcial   training   for  sub- 
normal   children    in    order    to    help 
them    become   useful    .Ariiericnn   cifi- 


iLINDgBSMJWONG 

lMenat  birth 
has  decreased 


he  genpial 


.  Tme  genpial  use  of  prophylatic 
measurea  to  prevent  opht?ialmia  neo- 
nttoi-uin,  begun  by  physicians  in  this 
country  about  16  years  ago,  has 
j  brought  abont  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cljilciren  blind  from  that 
disease,  according  to  the  records  of 
sch.iols  for  the  blincT.  Twenty-flve 
years  ago  one  out  of  every  three  child- 
ren admitted  to  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  was  blind  as  the 
result  of  Infection  aCQBired  at  the 
time  of  birth.  By  last  year  the  num- 
ber had  been  redijced  to  about  one  out 
of  every  10. 

In  the  Mai-yland  School  for  the 
;  Blind,  19  out  of  the  total  of  101  pupils 
attending  the  school  in  1925  had  been 
made  blind  by  such  infections;  but  of 
the  18  new  pupils  admitted  that  year 
none  was  reported  to  have  been 
blinded  by  birth  infections.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  four  cbiTdren  admitteef 
that  year  to  the  Colored  School  for 
the  Blind.  Maryland  Is  one  of  the 
states  where  this  di.se.iise  is  reportable 
and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
flirnishes  free  of  charge  to  any  phy- 
sician who  asfes  for  it.  and  to  all  mid- 
wives,  a  supply  of  the  solwOon  u.sed  to 
prevent  (he  disease. 


Xe/vVa.f  K  .  X-  J. ,    Sra,r-  ga-yle^. 
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Intfipsling  light  on  the  special 
classes  for  children  with  defective 
sight,  recently  introduced  into  the 
Newark  schools,  is  contained  in  an 
e.xhlbit  of  the  boolcs  used  and  writ- 
ton  work  produced  on  display  this 
month  at  the  Newark  Junior  Mu- 
seum. 

The  special  classes  were  started 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  in  the 
Webster     and     Klghteenth     Avenue 


Schools  and  have  been  a  marked 
.success.  Children  who  were  unable 
to  keep  up  with  regular  class  work 
because  of  eye  trouble  have  been 
put  in  the  classes  and  that  they 
have  profited  materially  is  indicated 
by   their   marks. 

Unlike  the  education  of  totally 
blind  children,  in  which  the  chief 
avenue  of  approach  is  touch,  it  is 
visual  for  sighted  children,  but  spe- 
cial effort  is  made  to  strain  the  eyes 
as  little  as  possible. 

Textbooks  with  type  a  half-inch 
tall  are  provided.  The  class  rooms 
have  special  lighting  and  the  seats 
are  movable,  so  they  may  be  dl-awn 
near  the  blackboard  when  neces- 
sary. The  children  are  taught  to 
write"  in  large  letters  and  a  few 
students  are  supplied  with  type- 
writers and  taught  the  touch  sys- 
tem. In  some  cases  the  students  in 
the  classes  attend  certain  lessons  in 
the  regular  grades,  then  return  to 
the  special  class,  where  the  lesson 
to  be  studied  at  home  is»read  to 
them  from  the  textbook  by  the 
teacher. 

Becau.se  of  the  large  amount  of 
special  equipment  required  ami  the 
personal  attention  given  students, 
the  cost  of  education  is  three  times 
higher  than  for  normal  .students. 
Miss  B.  Louise  Koehler  is  teacher 
of  the  class  at  the  '^Eighteenth  Ave- 
nue School  and  Miss  Martha  Man- 
gold of  tljii  II  I— II  m  111  Wel^if 
SchooJ^^-fJach  classV  lin^linto 
student*.  -3**^^ 
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BOOKS  FOR  Wm 
BLINOjXHIBITEO 

Large    Type    Feature   of 
Efluijiment  For  Special 
y,      Classes. 


1/  ^AR  AGAINST  BLINDNESS    . 

Services  of  12,000  Public  Health  Nurses 
Enlisted  in  Campaign  to  Eradicate  Pre- 
j    ventable  Causes  of  Loss  of  Vision 

New  York,  April  12— Enlistment  >>t  the 
12,000  or  more  public  health  nurses  c.f 
the  United  States  in  the  campaign  for 
i  the  eradication  of  the  preventable  causes 
of  blindness  was  announced  here  Mon- 
day by  I^ewis  H.  Carris,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Ross  Royer,  head  of 'the 
committee's  nursing  division  is  on  a  tiip 
through  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and 
Western  New  York,  during  which  she 
will  give  14  demonstrations  before  nurses' 
organizations  of  a,  newly  developed  Vich- 
nique  for  examining  the  eyes  of  children 
under  school  age.  This  involves  tl.e  use 
of  the  illiterate.  E  chart  in  such  a  Wi-jky 
that  the  letter  E  becomes  "a  funny  ittle 
three  legged  animal"  and  the  business 
of  reading  the  chait  becomes  a  gaiae  m 
which  the  child  shows  wliich  way  the 
three-legged  animal's  legs  point.  This 
method  has  made  it  possible  to  moQ.sure 
with  a  fair  degree  of  scientilio  accuracy 
the  vision  of  children  not  only  in  the 
kindergarten  stage,  but  as  young  as  tliroe 
years.  . 


Can  be^^revented  by  Treatment—^ 
rQu^k  Medication  Necessary. 
PnMntable  blindness  in  children 
was  The  subject  of  a  health  talk  broad-1 
cast  from  Station  WGY  Friday  night 
by  Dr.  M.  Luise  Diez.  associate  direc- 
jtor.  Division  of .  Maternity,  Infancy  and; 
iChild  Hygiene,  State  Department  of 
Health.  She  stated  that  there  are 
many  causes  of  either  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  vision.  Some  of  these  op- 
ei-ate  before  birth,  some  immediately 
following  birth  and  others  later  in  life. 
Many  of  these  conditions  ai-e  prevent- 
able and  according  to  Dr.  Diez  much  of 
the  blindness  that  exists  today  could 
-have  been  averted. 

"A  common  cause  of  blindness  is 
'baby's  sore  eyes,"  "  said  Dr.  Diez. 
'"This,  while  not  occunung  as  fre-' 
quently  as  formerly,  is  still  a  real  men- 
ace. It  can  and  should  be  prevented. 
The  law  requires  the  physician  or  mid- 
wife attending  a  birth  to  put  into  each 
eye  of  the  new-born  child  drops  of  a 
one  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
or  an  equally  efficient  agent.  This  silver 
nitrate  solution  can  be  obtained  with- 
out cost  from  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  Parents  should  Insist  that  this 
Ijreventive  be  used  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  used  be  recorded  on  the  birth  cer- 
tificate. 

"If  a  new-born  baby  develops  any 
inflammation  cf  the  eyes  it  should  be 
reported  at  once  to  a  physician  so  that 
treatment  may  be  started  immediately, 
for  delay  of  even  a  few  hours  may  re- 
sult in  blindness.  Expert  medical  and 
nursing  care  is  essential  to  save  the 
baby's  eyesight.  | 

"Another  preventable  eye  disease 
that  occurs  later  in  the  child's  life  and 
which  also  may  lead  to  blindness  is; 
due  to  syphilitic  infection  usually  ac- 
quired from  the  mother.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  having  the  naother  of  the 
baby  treated  during  the  period  preced- 
ing its  birth.  If  the  disease  is  not  dis- 
covered until  after  birth,  the  child  it- 
self needs  active  treatment  to  preserve 
its  vision."  -  —^ 
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/  PROTECTION   AGAINST 
I    \  BLIXDXKSS 

About  16  years  ago  physicians  in 
this  country  began  the  general  prac- 
tice of  dropping  a  medicinal  solution 
in  the  eyes  of  ne\v-l)orn  babies  in 
order  to  prevent  blindness  result- 
ing from  eye  infection  at  birth.  The 
treatment  is  proving  effective,  for 
while  25  years  ago  one  of  every' 
three  children  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  was  blind 
from  this  cause,  in  1926  the  propor- 
tion had  been  reduced  to  about  one 
out  of  every   10.  1 

As  an  indication  of  the  success 
which  may  follow  special  efforts  by  I 
the  health  authorities,  Maryland's 
two  state  schools  for  the  blind  re- 
ported not  a  single  pupil  admitted 
in  1925  who  was  blind  from  this 
type  of  eye  infection.  The  state  has 
made  the  disease  reportable,  like 
diphtheria  or  smallpox,  and  its  board 
of  health  supplies  the  preventive 
solution  to  physicians  free  of  charge. 


Head  of  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council 
Urges  Parents  to  Safeguard  Children's  | 
Vision 

New  York,  April  23 — Research  is  show- 
ing that  poor   eyes  are   multiplying  the 
work  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  courts,  ac- 
cordini:  to  Guy  A.  Henry,  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Coun- 1 
cil  of  America,  who  in  a  statement  today  | 
urged  parents  on  Child  Health  Day,  May  I 
1,  to  safeguard  the  vision  of  their  boys  1 
and  girls. 

Child  Health  Day,  general  observance 
of  which  has  been  asked  in  proclama- ' 
tions  by  Mayor  Walker  of  New  York  and 
mayors  of  other  cities,  should  be  made . 
an  event  of  moral  and  phy.sical  signifi- 1 
caiice  in  every  household  where  there  i 
are  children,  declared  Mr.  Henry,  who  i.s 
directing  a  nationwide  campaign  tor  bet- 
ter vision  in  education  and  industry! 

Investigation  by  the  Eye  Sight  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Henry  asserted,  has  shown  that 
"bad  eyes  make  bad  boy.«,"  and  that  the 
experience  of  juvenile  courts  prove  that 
defective  vision  makes  children  truants. 
Each  year  more  than  200,000  children 
■come  before  these  courts,  and  eye  con- 
servation in  the  home  and  in  the  school, 
according  to  Mr.  Henry,  should  be  em- 
ployed as  a  factor  in  checking  criminal 
tendencies. 


EXPERTS  TELL  Of* 
NEWEST  METHODS  TO 
Pfi^ENT  BLINDNESS 


100,000  bightless  in  U.  S., 
Visitors  Say. 

CURE  OF  GLAUCOMA 

Will    Be    Described    Before 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  George  S.  Derby  of  Boston, 
professor  of  ophthalmology.  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
New  York,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
o£  Blindness,  both  noted  leaders  in  the 
nation-wide  campaign  for  conserva- 
tion of  vision,  arrived  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Club  Monday.  They  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  322  Broadway  Monday 
night. 

Carris  will  tell  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  committee,  and  Dr.  Derby 
will  describe  the  newest  methods  of 
combating  that  dreaded  affliction  of 
the  eyes,  glaucoma,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  a  third  of  the 
cases  of  blindness  occurring  in  per- 
sons over  45  years  of  age. 

"There  are  about  100,000  blind 
people  in  the  United  States — the  same 
number  that  we  Iiave  had  for  years," 
said  Carris.  "The  number  has  not  in- 
creased despite  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, so  we  have  really  made  some 
progress.  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
future  the  number  will  be  actually 
decreased. 

"Our  society  stresses  the  import- 
ance of  proper  treatment  to  prevent 
■  blindness  in  Infancy,  proper  lighting 
In  factories  and  elsewhere  to  avoid 
glare  in  the  eyes,  adequate  safety- 
first  measures  around  industrial 
machinery  and  surgical  service  in 
factories.  An  injured  eye  should 
have  prompt  attention  from  a  doctor. 
Neglect  of  slight  injuries  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  the  injuries 
themselves.  While  blindness  from  dis- 
ease has  decreased,  blindness  from 
accidents  appears  to  have  increased. 

"We  are  pleased  to  be  in  Cincinnati, 
the  birthplace  of  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Committee   for 


the  Prevention  of  Blindness — Chief 
Justice  WiiTiam'Tfi."Taft.  And  we  are 
glad  to  be  here,  too,  to  pay  honor  to 
Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  who  has  made  Cincin- 
nati one  of  the  leading  cities  for  its 
work  in  sight  conservation  in  the 
schools." 

TALKS  ON  GLAUCOMA 

Dr.  Derby  is  former  chairman  of  the 
ophthalmic  section  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  ophthalmic 
chief  of  the  great  Massachu.?tts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
one  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
ophthamologists.  He  will  give  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  glaucoma  Monday 
evening. 

"Glaucoma  is  caused  by  increased 
pressure  in  the  eyeball — the  fluid  gets 
into  but  not  out  of  the  eye  and  the; 
pressure  increases,  and  this  gradually' 
destroys  the  sight,"  he  said.  "There 
has  been  devised  a  delicate  operation 
by  which  a  new  canal  is  made  to  al- 
low the  fluid  to  escape." 

Dr.  Derby  states  that  one  of  the 
Interesting  inventions  Is  the  new  light 
of  Prof.  Gullstrand  of  Sweden  that 
permits  a  high  magnification  of  the 
inside  of  the  eye  through  the  use  of  a 
"slit-lamp." 

"With  this  invention  it  is  even  possi- 
ble to  see  the  tiny  blood-corpuscles  as 
they  flow  through  the  veins  of  the 
eye,"  he  said.  Dr.  Derby  told  of  the 
advances  made  in  conserving  vision 
in  infancy,  youth  and  adult  life. 

"By  using  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
eyes  of  newly  born  babes  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cases  of  blindness  have  been 
prevented.  By  treating  mothers  af- 
flicted with  blood  disease,  it  has  been 
possible  to  save  the  child  from  in- 
heriting an  infliction  that  would  per- 
haps mean  blindness. 

"The  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
has  also  decreased  the  number  of  cases 
of  that  form  of  eye-disease  due  to 
tuberculosis. 

"Near-sightedness  often  leads  to 
blindness  in  advanced  years  and  we 
are  combating  this  at  Boston  by  spe- 
cial care  for  near-sighted  children. 
They  are  given  periodic  examinations 
and  efforts  made  to  put  them  to  work 
in  occupations  that  will  not  unduly 
t&x  their  eyes."  ^ 
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Reed  Tells 
Cause  of 
Trachomd 


Trachoma    Is    an    Infectloua    «!«• 
_©ase    transmlsBible    by    the    promie- 
cuous  use  of  clothing,  towels,   etc., 
by    the    crowding    together    o£    peo- 
ple  with   low   standard*   of   ctoanll- 
~n€S3  and  fllea. 

Altitude,      dampness      and      mcc 
probably   have   nothing   to   do   with 
Us  occurence. 
Copyrlgbt.   1027,   Kin?  F«atDre*  tiyaa..   lae. 
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By  Ohas.  A.  L.  Reed,  M.D., 

Former  President  of  the  American 
Medical  AssoclatloD 

"HERB  are  many  causes  of  blind 
nese,  and  you  are  more'orTi 
liable  to  any  one  of  them.  There 
one  cause,  however,  which  exists, 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively.  In  cer- 
tain localltlea  and  under  certain 
conditions  to  which,  fortunately, 
the  majority  of  people  are  not  sub- 
jected. I  allude  to  the  condition 
known  as  trachoima. 

Trachoma,  commonly  known  as 
granulated  eyelids.  Is  a  disease 
widely  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Its  early  symptoms  are  Itch- 
ing, burning,  or  a  feeling  as  though 
a  foreign  body  were  m  the  eye.  The 
eyes  are  unusually  sensitive  lo  light 
and  tears  flow  readily.  Later  on, 
the  sight  Is  affected  and  may  be 
entirely  destroyed,  for  the  inflam- 
mation causes  ulcers  of  the  eyeball. 
Althousb  the  disease  begins  in  the 
eyelid,  it  spreads,  sooner  or  later, 
to  the  eyeball. 

The  formation  ot  ecar  tissues  on 
the  Unlns  membrane  of  the  lid 
causes  the  edge  of  the  lid  to  curl  In 
so  that  the  lashes  scratch  the  eye. 
This  Irritation  helps  to  mak«  the 
eye  opaque,  and  thus  prevent*  the 
transmission  of  light  into  It, 

Trachoma  was  known  and  treat- 
ed long  before  the  Christian  era, 
especially  In  Egypt,  which  is  one 
of  the  countries  in  which  it  i«  most 
conwnon  today  Few  countries, 
however,  are  entirely  free  from  it. 
It  Is  very  prevalent  In  our  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  district.  It  In- 
creased tremendously  ih  Middle 
Europe  after  the  war,  as  a  result 
of  bad  living  conditions. 

Since  It  does  not  cause  death  the 
disease  does  not  attract  so  much 
attention  as  many  other  communi- 
cable diseases,  but  It  causes  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  and  economic  loss. 
It  reduces  the  efficiency  of  workers 
and  brings  many  of  them  to  a  state 
of  dependence  on  the  State  tlirou.^h 
blindness.  That  It  Is  worth  att£ck- 
Inc  is  shown  \m  the  figures  in  Mis- 
oourl,  where  2ft  per  cent,  of  those 
drawing  pensions  for  blindnew  ow« 
their  condition  to  trachoma.  The 
cost  of  the  pensions  for  trachoma  Js 
over  a  quarter  oif  a  million  dollar* 
a  year.  This  does  not  Include  tlio 
economic  loss  of  the  services  of  the 
patients  nor  ot  the  services  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  whose  eight  la  onlv 
partially  affected.  ^ 


Most 

Blindness 

his  Preventable 


The  other  form  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, syphilis,  causes  about  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  blindness. 
About  a  third  of  the  children  who 
lose  their  sight  do  so  because  their 
parents  have  had  this  disease  and 
have  not  undergone  the  necessary 
course  of  treatment  whclh  would 
have  prevented  them  from  handing 
It  on   to  their  children. 

Unsanitary  conditions  of  life  have 
been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
blindness  of  3^^  Per  cent  of  blind 
children. 

Measles  may  cause  an  ulceration 
of  the  eve  that  results  In  blindness. 
It  Is,  therefore,  very  Important  that 
a  doctor  should  look  after  the  eyes 
of  any  child  who  has  measles. 

It  was  found  that  3  per  cent,  of 
blind  children  and  14  per  cent,  of 
blind  adults  owe  their  condition  to 
untreated  short  sight,  but  many 
authorities  hold  that  this  figure  un- 
derestimates the  serious  loss  and  dis- 
tress due  to  this  cause. 
Copyrlglvt,   1927,   King   Feature  Serrlee.  Inc. 
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By  Chas.  A.  L.  Reed,  M.  D. 

Former  President  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

'^OITR  natural  interest  In  your 
own  eyesight  and  that  of  your 
children  should  prompt  you  to  take 
a  deep  Interest  In  the  labors  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  which  Is  laboring  to 
teach  the  people  that  a  very  great 
deal  of  blindness  Is  preventable. 

This  Is  Illustrated  by  some  Enr- 
Ilsh  statistics  that  I  happen  to  hav.^ 
before  me.  In  1921  there  were  Just 
under  35,000  blind  persons  In  Eng- 
land and  "Wales,  about  20  per  cent, 
of  whom  had  become  blind  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  while  about  10 
per  cent,  became  blind  in  each  suc- 
ceeding decade. 

By  far  the  greatest  cause  of  blind- 
ness was  venereal  disease,  which  Is, 
or  should  be,  preventable.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  a  very^  large 
proportion  of  blindness  Is  entirely 
preventable. 

About  half  the  Infants  who  be- 
came blind  lost  their  sig<ht  as  a  re- 
sult of  gonorrhoea  In  the  mother. 

It  was  found  that  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  school  children  were  blind 
from  this  cause,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  tragic  wastes  of 
efficiency  In  modern  civiKzation. 

Any  mother  who  thinks  she  has 
ever  suffered  from  this  disease 
should  put  herself  under  special  care 
as  soon  as  she  knows  she  Is  preg- 
nant, for  the  doctor  can  give  her  a 
course  of  treatment  which  may  save 
her  child  from  death,  blindness  or 
disease. 

Even  If  this  Is  not  done,  the 
baby's  eyes  can  usually  be  saved  by 
proper  attention  In  the  first  few 
days  after  its  birth. 

Any  discharge  from  an  Infant's 
eyes  should  at  once  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  a  doctor — and  hours 
are  more  valuable  than  days. 
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GERM  OF  EYE 
DISEASE, 

TRACHOMA, 
ISOLATED 

jLong  Ovation^  Follows 

Announcement  by  Dr  Hideyo 

Noguchi  to  Medical  Mon, 

WASHINGTON,  May  19  (A.  P.)- 
Isolation  of  the  germ  which  causes 
traahoma,  an  eye  disease,  has  been 
announced  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  by  Dr  Hideyo  Noguchi, 
Japanese  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
Delegates  to  the  association's  annual 

I  convention  here  gave  Dr  Noguchi  a 
long  ovation    following   the    announce- 

Iment.  and  Dr  Hubert  Work,  the  asso- 
ciation's presilent,  said.  "If  we  have 
found  the  cause  we  will  find  the  treat- 
ment." 

Trachoma  is  a  granular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  inner  -"^ur- 
face  of  the  eyelids,  and  iy  reflected 
over  the  forepart  of  the  eyeball. 
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''Babies  Sore  Eyes'  GeneraL^^ 
/Cause  of  Retardation  and 
Blindness  Among  Children 

Parents  Are  Urged  to  Co-operate  With  Physicians  And 
Health  Authorities  in  Curbing  Birth-Blindness— Neg- 
lect Results  in  Many  Infants  Being  Handicapped  for 


Life. 


Edith    Brown 
Kirkwood, 


Last    vear   52,437    babies    came   Into 
life  in  Minnesota.    If  it  were  notfor 
a  law  on  our  stat- 
ute   books      which 
makes  it  a  punisli- 
able  offense  lor  an 
attendant      at      a 
birth     to    overlook 
the   dropping   of   a 
prophylactic     into 
the     eyes     of    the 
new  born  baby,  do 
von  know  that  the 
cause     of     25     per 
cent   of  the   cases 
of      the      number 
doomed    to    blind- 
ness      would      be 
traceable  to  infec- 
tions     at      birth? 
•'Babies'  sore  eyes" 
it  is  called, 
i  The         National 
Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blinaness  tells  us  that 
there  are  in  the  United  Stales  today 
more  than     10,000     persons    who     are 
totally  blind  because  their  eyes  were 
neglected   during  the   first   few   days 
of  life,  and  multiple  thousands  in  ad- 
cLition  who  are  partially  blind  from  the^ 
same  reason.  i 

Do  you  know  it  ts  your  duty  to  in-  ' 
aist  upon  the  use  of  this  prophylactic 
—a  1  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
—when  you  are  interested,  personally, 
in  the  coming  of  a  new  baby?     Only 
occasionally  is  this  duty  neglected  by 
the  attendant  in  Minnesota  but  now  ' 
and  then  it  happens.  Fathers,  mothers, 
relafives,  should  acquaint  thernselves 
•with  the  need,  if,  by  strange  chance,  ■ 
in  the  hurry  of  the  dyties,  it  is  over- 
looked, by  the  attendant.  Remind  him, 
or  her,  to  do  it. 

The  passing  of  this  law— now  having 
been  accomplished  in  most  of  the 
states— is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
fights  waged  by  organizations  against 
the  tragedy  of  blindness.  In  our  owa 
state  such  a  law  haS  heen  in  force  fw 
some  vears,  in  fact  Minnesota  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  states  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  legal  protection 
for  babies'  eyes. 

At  this  time  our  state  department 
for  the  blind  has  on  record  between 
400  and  500  cases  of  blindness  among 
children  in  the  state  and  that  includes 


the  children  who  are  in  the  sight  sav- 
ing classes  in  the  schools  and  who  are 
but  partially  blinded.  Ouce  upon  a 
time  ''babies'  soio  eyes"  exacted  its 
toll  among  the  infants  of  Minnesota. 
Within  very  recent  years  only  three 
or  four  cases  of  the  blindness  among 
children  has  been  due  to  this  cause. 

Prophylactic  Distributed  Free. 

In  Minne.sota,  as  in  a  majority  of 
the  states  having  this  law,  prophylac- 
tic packages  are  distributed  free  by 
the  state  health  officials  to  the  local 
health  authorities  and  so  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  attendants  at  every 
birth.  But  there  is  still  need  of  edu- 
cation of  individual  parents  in  the 
necessity  of  the  precaution. 

It   was    in    ISSl    that   Dr.    Crede    of 
Leipsig.    famed    as     a     clinician,   dis- 
covered  that   the   great   loss   of   eye-) 
sight    which    was    being    suffered    by< 
Infants  could  be  eliminated  largely  by 
putting  drops  of  a  chemical  solutioft' 
in  the  eyes  of  the  babies  born  in  his 
large    haspital.      It    had    been    known 
that  the  loss  of  sight  was  due  to  an 
Infection   which    entered   the   eyes   of 
the    baby    during   birth.      In    a   large 
number  of  cases,  then  as  today,  the 
Infection  was  a  visitation  of  the  "sins 
of   the   fathers"    upon   the    child   and 
the     fact  that  this  source  of  the  in- 
fection was  stressed  by  physicians  of 
an    earlier   dAte    in   this  .*9untry   re- 
tarded the  progress  of  ^e  use  of  the 
prophylactic.    Parent^^ho  were  con- 
scious of  a  health  history  which  might 
contribute   to   blindness    in    offspring 
took  the  chance  of  life  darkness  for 
the  child  rather  than  the  other  chance 
of  their  sins  being  found  out  through 
the  reporting  of  the  child's  infections. 
It    soon    became    known,    however, 
that   other   germs   entering  a   baby  s 
eyes  at   birth   led   to  the  tragic   end 
of  blindness  and  that  babies  of  par- 
ents whose  ways  of  living  had  been 
beyond    reproach    were   not   imnjun^e. 
Statistics  reported  by  students  of  the 
situation   today   record    that    six   out 
of  10  of  these  birth  eye  infections  are 
due  to   the   unclean  lives  of  Parents 
whiLe   the   causes   for   the   remaining 
fourl^cases  out  of  10  may  be  due  to 
the   colon   bacillus,   a   germ   wli>ch    is 
very  commonly  found  in  the  int'  stinai 
tract  and  which  occasionally  is  irans- 


mftted  to  the  baby's  eyes;  likewise 
the  germ  that  causea  boils  and  car- 
buncles; the  germ  responsible  for 
erysipels  wliich,  often  fatal  for  the 
mother,  causes  a  disastrous  ulcer  of 
the  baby's  eyes;  and  the  germ  which 
causes  pneumonia  and  similar  dis- 
eases. It  Is  readily  seen,  therefore, 
that  all  classes  of  parents  need  to 
give  heed  to  the  law  which  requires 
this  Infant  eye  protection. 

Blindness  Diminishing. 

It   was   not   until   1908   to  1910  that 
the  use  of  the  preventive  was  insti- 
tuted in  various  parts  of  our  country. 
Seventeen  years  after  its  more  gen- 
eral  use   was    legalized   the   decrease 
in  the  proportion     of    children    blind 
from  birth  infection  was  56.8  per  cent.  ' 
Recently  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer  in  a- 
talk  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  ' 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention   of    Blindness    and    the    New 
York  City  department  of  health  pre- 
sented  some   statistics   covering  this 
17-year  period.     He  made  the  state- 
ment that  25  years  ago  almo.st  one- 
third    of    all    children    admitted    to 
schools   for   the   blind  in   the   United 
States  had  lost  their  vision  as  a  di-  i 
rect   result   of   eye   infections   picked  I 
up  at  the  time  of  birth.    These  figures  | 
of  course  do  not  include  statistics  of 
blindness  in  the  pre-school  child. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1925  from 
the  same  schools  for  the  blind  showed 
a  percentage  of  11>^  of  the  pupils  who 
had  been  so  blinded.  In  1907  to  1908 
the  percentage  of  children  entering 
schools  who  were  blinded  from  birth 
infection  was  26V4.  Between  1908  and 
1913  the  percentage  dropped  to  22.8. 
By  1918  the  rate  had  dropped  to  U.7 
and  by  1924  when  the  many  state 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  infant's 
eyes  were  beginning  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  good  work,  the  percent- 
age was  12.7. 

The  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness — a  group  of 
less  than  a  half  hundred  men  and 
women  of  national  note,  of  whom  for- 
mer President  Taft  is  honorary  presi- 
dent— has  been  waging  a  vigorous  na- 
tional warfare  against  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  *hich  has  resulted 
in  life  darkness^jM-  so  many  Ameri- 
can children.  Ifbttonly  is  the  com- 
mittee urging  imroits  to  see  that  no 
physician  or  nu^r  forgets  the  use  of 
the  prophylacVte  In  the  eyes  of  the 
new  born  babe,  but  It  Is  sending  'a 
warning  of  the  danger  of  catching  the 
disease  from  the  baby  by  others  of 
the  family. 

Others  May  Be  Victims. 

"Do  not  listen  to  those  who  say* 
that  the  trouble  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing or  to  those  who  suggest  home 
reemdies,"  the  committee's  experts 
warn.  "Such  advice  is  bad  and  the 
delay  may  result  In  blindness  for  the 
family  member  attacked." 

Even  in  the  state  such  as  ours 
where  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
enforce  the  law  present  and  prospec- 
tive mothers  should  know  what  Is 
expected  of  the  attendants  at  the 
time  of  the  baby'.s  birth  in  this  mat- 
ter of  .protecting  the  infant's  eyes. 
This  is"  the  procedure  outlined  by  the 
health  officials. 


"Immediately  after  birth  the  eyes 
should  be  wiped  with  clean  cotton  or 
a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  a  warm  boric 
acid  solution  (one  teaspoon  of  boric 
acid  to  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  al- 
lowed to  cool  until  only  warm).  A 
separate  piece  should  be  used  for 
each  eye  and  then  destroyed.  The  lids 
should  not  be  open  to  do  this,  and 
the  stroke  should  be  from  the  nose 
outward.  "Then  the  lids  should  be 
carefully  opened  and  one  drop  or  two 
drops  of  a  one  per  cent  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  should  be  placed  in- 
side the  lower  lid  of  each  eye  by 
some  one  who  knows  how."  (This 
should  be  the  physician,  midwife  or 
nur.se  or  some  local  health  official). 
"Tliese  drops  will  kill  any  germs  that 
miv  harm  the  baby's  sight.  They  may 
make  the  eyes  rod  for  two  or  three 
days  but  will  not  cause  thp,  kind  of 
sore  eyes  that  may~miake  the  baby 
blind. 

"Water,  towels,  cotton  or  cloth  used 
for  the  mother  must  never  be  used  for 
jthe  baby."  If  the  baby's  eyes  become 
sore  within  a  few  days  after  birth, 
'if  the  eyelids  become  red  and  swollen 
and  a  mattery  discharge  appears 
there  must  be  hasty  action  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  infant. 
The  doctor  must  be  notified  at  once 
for  as  the  experts  remind  us,  "each 
hour's  delay  adds  to  the  danger."  If 
there  is  a  hospital  near  at  hand  It  will 
be  well  to  take  the  infant  to  the 
physicians  in  charge  at  once.  If,  how- 
ever, the  babe  is  far  from  a  doctor 
and  there  must  be  a  wait  until  the 
arrival  of  the  physician  the  mother 
is  advised  "to  bathe  the  baby's  eyes 
every  half  hour  with  a  clean  piece  or 
cotton  dipped  in  a  boric  acid  solution 
which  should  be  warmed.  Open  the 
lids  and  allow  the  warm  solution  to 
iflood  the  eyes  and  wash  out  any  mat- 
jter  gathered  there." 

[Birth  Reports  Delayed. 

Despite  the  tremendous  importance 

f  this  treatment  and  although      the 
ajority  of  the  states  require  the  re- 

orting  of  "babies  sore  eyes"  to  the 
local  health  officers  or  physicians,  in 
only  16  of  our  states  are  births  re- 
ported early  enough  to  be  of  some 
assistance  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. Our  own  state  places  the  limit 
of  the  reporting  of  a  birth  at  the 
tenth  day,  therefore  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  group  of  states  where  help 
could  be  sent  a  baby  in  time  if  the 
birth  attendant  had  failed  in  the  law's 
enforcement. 

In  many  of  our  states  follow- 
up  work  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
iness  among  children  is  being  done  by 
jthe  state  health  and  educational  au- 
thorities. Minnesota  at  this  time  has 
111  public  health  nurses  outside  the 
three  large  cities.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  county,  city  and  commu- 
nity nur.«ies.  Wherever  a  public 
health  nurse  is  engaged  it  is  one  of 
her    duties    to    examine    the~  eyes    of 

the  school  children  and  to  report  such 
cases  of  defective  vision  as  may  in- 
terfere with  the  child's^ealth,  happi- 
nes 


tunately  even  ia  ijijIF  own  state  a 
competent  doctor  or  octulist  not  al- 
ways Is  near  by  to  supi)ort  the 
nurse's  findings.  Figures  for  the  to- 
tal number  of  Minnesota  school  chil- 
dren whose  eyes  have  been  tested  are 
not  now  available  but  an  attempt  of 
he  Eyesight  Conservation  council  to 
survey  the  schools  of  the  country  in 
1923  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  4,227,- 
702  of  the  total  of  24,000,000  school  chil- 
dren then  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  been  giv- 
len  eyesight  tests. 

This  survey  revealed  that  In  but 
eight  of  the  states— in  which  by  the 
way  Nebraska  was  the  sole  western 
representative— in  addition  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  was  a  systematic  effort 
being  made  to  conduct  in  all  the 
schools  eye  tests  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  state  authorities. 
Minnesota  was  included  in  the  group 
of  one  dozen  states  where  the  tests 
were  being  made  principally  by  local 
authorities  in  the  larger  centers  with 
but  limited  attention  to  the  rural 
schools.  In  the  remaining  states  and 
territories  nothing,  or  practically 
nothing,  was  being  done  and  the  last 
group  i-epresent  48  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  enrollment.  A  com- 
pilation in  1919  of  national  figures  of 
defective  vision  among  school  chil- 
dren reported  13.4  per  cent  among 
city  children  and  21  per  cent  among 
rural  children. 

Pupils  Retarded  by  Blindness. 

Setting  aside — aTT  humanitarian 
viewpoints  in  this  situation;  dis-jt- 
garding  wholly  the  loss  of  the  ful^ 
advantages  of  life  of  the  blind  child, 
and  of  his  opportunity  for  equal  com- 
petition with  his  fellows,  socially 
and  economically,  the  blind  child 
presents  another  problem.  The  Con- 
servation Council  makes  the  state- 
ment that  defective  eyesight  of  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  is  costing 
the  taxpayers  of  the  nation  at  least 
$130,000,000  annually.  The  survey 
made  bv  the  council  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  all  the 
school  children  In  the  United  States 
were  retarded  In  their  studies  and 
that  a  conservative  estimate  places 
fully  one-third  of  this  retardation,  or 
some  2,000,000  school  children,  who 
are  retarded  from  one  to  two  years 
in  their  studies  because  of  defective 
vision.  In  1920  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  reported  that  it 
cost  the  United  States  -$64.16  per  stu- 
dent per  year  to  bring  the  children 
of  the  country  through  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  educational  pe- 
riods. The  council's  figures  for  the 
cost  annually  of  th*  retardation  of 
the  children  of  defective  vision  are 
based  on  this  average,  which  Is  con- 
sidered low  because  the  average 
backward  pupil  is  retarded  for  more 
than  one  year.  In  one  group  of  7,319 
school  children  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  who  were  found  to  have  de- 
fective vision,  72  per  cent  were  back- 


ward in  their  studies.  In  a  midwest- 
em  state  an  examination  of  2,185 
rural  school  children  shows  61  per 
cent  as  retarded  in  school  because  of 
defective  vision. 

Not  only  in  the  use  of  the  prophy- 
lactic, but  in  other  ways,  that  emi- 
nent authority  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Bak- 
er of  New  York,  reminds  mothers 
'that  "the  time  to  begin  to  preserve 
eyesight  is  wlien  the  baby  is  born." 
Warning  the  mother  that  the  eyes 
are  not  fully  developed  at  birth  and 
!  .«!0  extra  precautions  against  eye  in- 
jury are  necessarx^at  that  time,  Dr. 
Baker  adds: 

"For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
;  of  life  the  baby  needs  to  sleep  in  a 
darkened  room.  After  that  the  room 
may  be  fairly  light  in  the  daytime, 
but  when  the  baby  is  in  it  or  when 
he  is  taken  outdoors  the  eyes  should 
never  be  exposed  to  the  dflfect  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  when  in/ii  crib  his 
face  should  be  turned  aVayf from  the 
light.  Baby  carriage  for  use  out- 
doors should  have  adjustable  tops 
which  are  lined  with  some  dark- 
colored  material.  Keep  the  top  up 
on  sunshiny  days." 

In  this  matter  of  the  color  of  the 
cab  lining,  still  another  authority 
;  points  out  that  even  the  mothers  wh6 
are  careful  to  shade  their  children's 
heads  will  pile  upon  the  babies  snowy 
I  white  robes  in  whose  whiteness  they 
take  a  personal  pnde  and  yet  from 
•which  "an  Intolerable  glare  is  reflect- 
ed into  the  babies'  eyes." 

And  note  this,  ye  mothers!  From 
Dr.  Baker  comes  this  additional  com- 
ment: 

"Another  common  cause  of  eye- 
strain in  babyhood  is  the  habit  some 
mothers  have  of  hanging  a  rattle  or 
other  toy  from  the  top  of  the  baby 
carriage.  These  are  usually  placed 
on  a  string  so  that  they  dangle  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  baby's  eyes. 
This  habit  is  a  thoroughly  bad  one 
and  should  never  be  permitted.  The 
toys  used  by  children  should  always 
be  big  and  clear.  Letters  on  blocks 
should  be  so  large  that  the  children 
read  them  without  any  strain  what- 
ever, and  anything  that  needs  close 
inspection  in  order  to  be  enjoyed  is 
not  a  proper  toy  for  a  little  child." 

Much  additional  information  and 
advice  is  being  put  in  printed  form 
for  the  use  of  parents  by  experts  con- 
cerning the  conservation  of  children's 
eyesight.  In  view  of  the  handicap 
which  is  placed  upon  children  who 
must  live  in  the  dark.  It  would  seem 
as  if  an  appeal  for  parental  co-opera- 
tion with  the  authorities  was  less 
than  needless. 
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GERM  OF  EYE  DISEASE, 
TRACHOMA,  ISOLATED 

Long  Ovation  Follows  Announcement  by  Dr  Hide}  o 
Noguchi  to  Medical  Men 


WASHINGTON,  May  19  (A.  P.)- 
Isolation  of  the  germ  which  causes 
trachoma,  an  eye  disease,  has  been 
announced  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  by  Dr  Hideyo  Noguchi, 
Japanese  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

Delegates  to  the  association's  annual 
convention  here  gave  Dr  Noguchi  a 
long  ovation  following  the  announce- 
ment, and  Dr  Hubert  Work,  the  asso- 
ciation's presilent,  said,  "If  we  have 
found  the  cause  we  will  find  the  treat- 
ment." 

Trachoma  is  a  granular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  eyelids,  and  is  reflected 
over  the  forepart  of  the  eyeball. 

Role  MlnU  Plays  in  Diseases 

The  role  that  mind  plays  in  disease- 
the  interdependence  of  psychology  and 
the  science  of  medicine— was  consid- 
ered by  the  association  today.  Sev- 
eral speakers  declared  that  psychic  in- 
fluences frequently  are  the  controlling 
factors  in  illnesses,  supposed  and  real. 

Dr  Nellis  B.  Foster  of  New  York 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  definite 
changes  in  an  individual's  personality 
may  result  from  a  belief  that  an  or- 
game  disease  is  present.  Dr  Charles 
Hugh  Neilson  of  St  Louis  declared  that 
an  emotional  disorder  often  forecasts 
goiter  months  before  definite  phys- 
iological  symptoms   appear. 

Business  reverses,  domestic  trials 
grief  or  repressed  emotions  were  re- 
garded as  having  no  part  in  emotional 
or  neurasthenic  illnesses  by  Dr  James 
S.  McLester  of  Birmingham,  Ala,  who 
♦^  ."  '■^*'^^'"'  "la*-  patients  afflicted  with 
that  type  of  sickness  derive  their  I 
mental  state  by  heredity.  ) 

AVhereas  the  mental  attitude  is  a 
contributing  factor  in  some  cases  of 
heart  disease,  diabetes,  goiter  and  nose 
and  throat  illnesses,  Dr  Molester  be- 
lieved digestive  distress  of  a  neuras- 
ihswc  patient -usually   is  genuine  and 


in    these    cases    he    recommended    "a 
program  of  reeducation." 

"If  such  a  person  can  be  persuaded 
that  he  is  not  desperately  ill  and  en- 
couraged to  endure  his  discomforts," 
he  said,  "he  may  actually  overcome 
them.  When  we  know  we  a.te  riding 
on  defective  tires,  we  avoidi  rough, 
roads,  and  when  a  puncture  does  occur 
we   take    it  philosophically." 


Faulty  Posture  Injures   Women 

In  another  section  of  the  convention. 
Dr  Norman  F.  Miller  of  .Towa  City,  la, 
advised  doctors  to  study  abnormal 
posture  as  a  means  of  development  of 
better  treatm^ent  for  women's  illnesses. 
He  contended  that  in  ce.'lain  types  of 
sickness  of  this  character,  faulty  pos- 
ture is  the  factor  which  brings  on  the 
disease. 

Dr  J.  P.  Lord,  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion on  orthopedic  surgery,  declared 
that  the  setting  of  a  fractured  femur, 
the  thigh  bone,  is  a  major  surgical 
operation  and  in  no  case  should  be  at- 
tempted by  a  surgeon  not  specially 
trained  "for  assuming  so  great  a  re- 
sponsibility." Dr  George  E.  Bennett  of 
Baltimore  explained  that  when  back- 
aches cannot  be  attributed  to  the  usual 
causes,  investigation  should  be  made 
for  spinal  tumors. 


Sinus  Disease  |l''rom  Bathing  Fools 

Sinus  disease,  ^vhich  speakers  de- 
clared recently  has  become  more  com- 
mon, wafi  Relieved  by  Dr  Frederick  E. 
Hasty  of  Nashville.  Tenn,  to  be  due 
often  to  SAvimniing  in  city  pools  filled- 
with  unsterilized  water. 

"Although  strenuous  efforts  are  made 
to^rard  sterilization  of  water  in  swim- 
ming pools  and  the  number  of  bacteria, 
is  often  controlled,"  he  said,  "the  typ.^i 
of  bacteria  is  a  factor  not  widely  con- 
sidered. 

"These    infections    have    become    ^  > 
frequent    in    recent   years    that   almo^ 
evei-y  family  has  been  brought  to  grio'" 
in    one    way    or    another    from    swim- 
ming." 
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BWrS»*1ES8   AND   DISEASE.       ; 

TiythS-.Editor   of  Tlie    Courur-Journal.     '• 

ATg'feAt  deal  of  "TTffff?Riess  in  the 
United  States  may  be  attributed  di- 
rectly to  the  reluctance  to  discuss 
publicly,  the  very  close  relation  of 
venereal  disease  to  blindnaaa— *r  se- 
riously defective  vision,  'declared  Dr. 
B.  FVtkftfclin  Koyer  of  New  York  City. 
Medical  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, in  an  afddress  before  the  N'i;ion- 
al  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  (May  18).  Fear  ui  ui- 
fending  the  blind  and  the  paitially 
blind  whose  inherited  handicap  is  in 
no  way  related  to  diseases  involving 
moral  turpitude.  Dr.  Royer  said,  has 
for  many  years  caused  public  health 
workers,  social  workers  and  even  a 
part  of  the  medical  profession  to  lean 
over  backwards  In  avoiding — at  least 
in  public — discussions  linking  blind- 
ness  with   the   social   diseases. 

It  is  true,  Dr.  Royer  said,  that  for 
a  long  time  public  health  workers,  so- 
cial workers  and  physicians  were  alto- 
gether too  much  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  eye  tragedies  of  the  new 
born  were  all  due  to  a  social  disease, 
but,  he  added,  this  exaggerated  notion 
has   been   very   largely   dissipated. 

"At  least  15  per  cent  of  all  blind- 
ness in  America,"  Dr.  Royer  saiJ,  "is 
due  to  one  social  disease  and  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  infections 
of  infants  at  birth  is  due  to  another 
common  form  of  social  disease.  There 
are,  however,  half  a  dozen  other 
germs  In  no  way  related  to  venereal 
diseases  which  may  infect  the  child 
at  birth  and  under  modern  conditions 
of  living  many  an  adult  becomes  af- 
flicted with  a  social  disease  without 
In  any  way  bearing  the  stigma  of  im- 
morality. 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  obligation  of 
the  nurse,  the  social  worker,  and  the 
physician  to  urge  upon  every  family 
with  which  they  are  professionally 
concerned  such  preventive  measures 
as  may  spare  new  born  babie.s  tbe 
tragedy  ot  blindness  or  seriously  im- 
paired  vision."  C^^IC, 
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•SURVEY  CHIf^DREN 
'      FOR  POOR  VISIO 
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Missouri    Association 
BJurtTSeeks  to  Conserve 
Pupils*  Eyes. 

rn  an  effort  to  Conserve  the  vision 
of  children  of  school  and  preschool 
age,  the  Missouri  Association  for 
2|«Blindwil|  devote  the  coming 
fli^^^Wl^^l  maI<inR-  a  survev  of 
school  children  to  find  out  those 
whose  vision  la  poor  or  impair  d 
with  the  object  of  having  _  these 
boys'  and  girls'  eyes  looked  aftef 
during  tlie  vacation.  ^ 

In  a  recent  STirvey  made  by  the 
Association  for  the  Blind  among  thft 
pupils  of  the  public. and  parochial 
schools,  a  sufflcie,ntly  large  number 
of  children  with  impaired  fight 
were  discovered  to  necessitate  ti)e 
formation  of  several  sight-savingr 
classes  in  the  public  school  rystem 
arfd  one  class  in  the  parochial' 
school  system. 

The  classes  are  equipped  with  spe- 
cial large  print  textbooks,  special 
blackboards  and  special  lighting 
facilities,  which  enable  children 
with"  poor  sight  to  keep  up  with 
class  work. 

The  classes  are  not  intended  "for 
blind  children,  as  these  children  are 
expected  to  attend  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  an  entirely  differ- 
ent type  of  equipment  and  teaching 
Is  used. 

In  connection  with  the  survey  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  organized  a  speakers'  bureau, 
whose  members  will  visit  the  va- 
rious Mothers'  clubs,  municipal 
health  centers  and  settlement 
houses  and  speak  on  the  necessity 
of  children  with  poor  or  Impaired 
vision  having  their  eyes  treated. 

Last  Thursday  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Har* 
ris,  executive  secretriry  of  the  asso- 
ciation, spoke  before  the  Mothers' 
Club  of  St.  Rose's  Catholic  Church, 
and  Dr.  Amelia  Napier  addressed  an 
audience  at  the  Municipal  Health 
Center  at  2202  Cass  avenue  the  same, 
afternoon.  At  both  places  the  speak- 
ers outlined  the  plan  of  the  organi- 
zation for  conseiNing  tlie  sight  of. 
idren  of  school  and  preschool  age 
jgh    eye    treatment    during    the 


THE    PREVENTION   OF   BLINOXESS. 

Astounding    advances   have    beefl  'fna'Be*  during 

I  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  field  of  therapeutics  and 

of  medical  science  generally.     Much  light  has  been- 

I  shed  upon  the  causes  of  many  diseases  and  hither- 

'  to    unused    means    of   combating    them    have    been 

developed.      Not  only  are  we   better  able   to  cope 

hwlth   the   physical   aAiCnts   of   mankind   than   we 

'were    formerlw^Jjtrt   "what   is    even    more    hopeful 

1  for    the    futunZ-Ave    aiV^^evoting  ,  an     increasing 

amount  of  attention  t6-  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Recognizing  what   has   already    been    accomplished 

I  te   the  way  of   preserving  the   health   of   growing 

children  through  proper  care  and  feeding — to  take 

a    case    in    point — probably   no    one    would    today 

dispute  the  trut^  of  the  adage,  "an  ounce'  of  pre- 

'vention  is  worth  a   poimd  of  cure." 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  in 
the  country,  along  prophylactic  lines,  is  that  which 
!the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  is  sponsoring.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  children,  otherwise  normal,  who  have 
seriously  defective  vision,  which  may  easily  de- 
velop into  blindness  if  they  are  not  given  the 
I  right  treatment  and  taught  how  to  conserve  their 
[sight.  It  is  imperative,  too,  that  these  children 
be  given  the  kind  of  education  which  fully  normal 
children  receive,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
j  Impose  a  heavy  strain  on  the  little  sight  they  may 
possess. 

I  '     Formerly  these  unfortunates  found   their  only 
opportunity    for     instruction     in    schools    for    the 
blind,    but   thanks   to   this   committee   and    to    the 
I  co-operation    of   many   public    and    private   school 
I  authorities,    sight-saving    clal(s©«    are    becoming    a 
real  part  of  many  school   plans.     This  movement 
1-is-  significant  not  only  in   its  primary,   humanitar- 
ian  aspect,   for,   as   the   committee   points  out.   "it 
Icbsts  ten  times  as  rtiuch   to  educate  a  blind  child 
'as  it  does  a  normally  sighted  child."     Two  hun- 
dred   and    sixty-flve   of   these   sight-saving    classes 
[  have  already  been   formed    in    the   United    States, 
but  the  committee  states  that  we  require  apprpxl- 
mately    5,000.       Since    summer    courses     for    the 
training  of  teachers   for   such   classes   will    be   of- 
fered by  several   universities   this  year,  this  need, 
we  hope,  will,  be,  met  in  the  not  ^'^Mt  future. 
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75,000  BLIND 
IN  LAND,  STATES 
HENRY'S  LETTER 
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Conservation   of  Vision   Week 

to  Be  Observed  June 

12  to  18. 


OPTOMETRISTS  TO  HOLD 
STATE  SESSION  IN  CITY 


Detailed     Program     Being 

Worked  Out  for  Visiting 

Delegates. 


Calling  attention  to  the  fact' 
that  there  are  approximately  75,- 
000  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  totally  blind,  Guy  A. 
Henry,  of  New  York  City,  general 
director  of  the  eye-sight  conserva- 
tion council  of  Amei'ica.  has  writ- 
ten-ttrttie  local  committee  of  op- 
tometrists indorsing  the  "Conserva- 
tion of  Vision  Week"  which  is  to 
be  held  the  week  of  June  12  in 
conjunction  with  the  twenty-fifth 
or  silver  anniversary  ^^•nvention  of 
the  Ohio  State  Association  of  Op- 
tometrists June  12  to  15. 

"The  activities  of  Dayton  op- 
tometrists who  are  formulating 
plans  for  a  conservation  of  vision 
week  will  no  doubt  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Dayton, 
the  city  of  so  many  industrial  ac- 
tivities," writes  Mr.  Henry.  "The 
pitiable  helplessness  and  the  men- 
tal anguish  of  desolate  blindness 
make  a  most  heart-rending  appeal 
to  our  sympathies,"  he  continues. 
"Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevent  in  every  way  possible  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken 
in  industries  against  accidents  and 
hazards  which  produce  blindness.. 


ECONOMIC   LOSS. 

"However,  we  should  not  forget 
a  condition  which  is-jpf  far  greater 
Importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
society  in  general,  namely,  that 
great  army  of  people,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, young  and  old,  who  are  un- 
consciously contending  with  partial 
blindness  which  handicaps  them  in 
their  work,  causes  retardation,,  in 
schools,  and  if  not  remedie^miakes 
for  Ir.'elong  discontenj^ind  un- 
bappiness  and  refjglCnts  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  waste  of  enor- 
mous proportion. 

"Our    highly    organized    modem 
life   imposes  isevere    requirements 
upon  our  eyes  and  the  tendency  is 
to  demand  more  and  more  of  this 
dehcate  organ.    The  rapid  develop- 
ment  of   artificial  illumination   in 
recent  years,   the  marked  increase 
in  educational  standards,  the  wealth 
of  literature  which  is  now  easily  and 
inexpensively  accessible  to  all,  the 
refinements  of  our  modern  indus- 
trial and  commercial  systems,  are 
contributing  factors  in  our  compli- 
cated   economic    and   social   fabric, 
which    make    increasing    demands  [ 
upon  our  eyes.     Under  such  exact- 1 
ing  conditions  we  must  learn  how  to ; 
use  our  eyes  and  not  to  misuse  or 
abuse  them."' 

LIGHTS  BLAMED. 
A  large  majority  of  the  human 
race  has  defective  vision,  but  most 
of  it  is  remediable,  Mr.  Heru-y 
states.  The  lighting  of  most  of 
our  homes,  our  schools,  our  indus- 
tries and  our  public  buildings  may 
rightly  be  considered  a  travesty. 
The  lack  of  proper  protection 
against  the  eye  hazards  which  exist 
in  industry  causes  much  of  the 
tragedy  ol  blindness. 

"Nation%vide  investigations  of  ex- 
isting conditions  show  that  defec- 
tive vision,  improper  lighting  and 
eye  accidents  constitute  appalling 
economic  and  social  wastes  which 
are  responsible  for  much  suffering 
and  inefficiency,"  he  says. 

Preparations  for  the  Ohio  state 
convention  to  be  held  here  are  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,  according  to  Jo- 
sep;i  T.  Cline,  general  chairman. 
An  exceptional  program  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  has  been 
made  up,  so  that  every  moment  the 
700  to  800  visitors  spend  in  Dayton 
will  be  taken  up  with  something  of 
interest. 


Saw   h-ra-yyOLg-GP,    C  a.V..    J/g^W^-^ 
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SAFEGUARD  EYES 
WORKERS  Ora 


362    Partially    Blinded    in 
I    ^Industry 


San  Francisco  workmen  were 
warned  today  to  safeguard  their 
eyesight  while  engaged  In  work 
where  there  may  be  risk  of  injury, 
Itt  a  statement  issued  by  John  Mc- 
Gilvray,  chairman  of  the  S.tate  In- 
dustrial Accident  Commission. 

Six  men  were  totally  ]i11ijj]|iil  I  if 
industrial  accidents  In  ffie  state 
last  year  and  362  others  each  lost, 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  McGilvray  an- 
nounced. 

A  total  of  5263  eye  injury  cases. 
were  reported  during  the  year. 
Carelessness  Blamed 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  work- 
men was  responsible  for  many  of 

( 


the  accidents,  members  o£  the  com- 
mission said 

"It  is  exceedingly  difficult,"  said' 
McGilvray,  "to  induce  some  work- 
men to  wear  goggles  even  while  en-, 
gaged  in  occupations  where  ey^ 
hazard  is  greatest.  However,  we 
hope  by  educational  methods  to, 
convince  the  men  that  they  must 
take  safety  precautions  for  theirj 
own  good." 

Labor  Day  Meeting 

Arrangements  will  materializei 
for  San  Francisco's  1927  Labor  Dayi 
celebration  at  a  joint  meeting  to 
be  held  tonight  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Labor  Temple,  16th  and 
Capp-st. 

The  following  list  of  Building 
Trades  representatives  who  will  ap- 
pear in  behalf  of  their  organization 
has  been  submitted  by  Secy., 
Thomas  Doyle  of  the  Buildingj 
Trades  Council 

J.      D.      Leary,      Sheet      Metal      Work' 
era;      Dan      Dailey,      Building      MateriaJ 
Teamsters;   Max  Kenyon,  Structural   Iroifl 
Workers;     Thomas     Conners,     Carpenterrt 
trnion  No.   22;   C.  J.   Quinn,   Pile    Drivers;! 
T.    E.    Zant,    Carpenters"    Union    No.    483; 
E.    J.    Polk,    Carpenters'   Union   No.    1689; 
I.uke  Rivera,  Carpenters'  Union  No.  2164; 
Vv'illiam   T.    Flynn,    Carpenter-Mechanics; 
B.    EUsberg,    Ornamental    Plasterers;    R. 
McHugh,    Cement    Workers;    Max    Mant 
laH,    Electrical    Workers'    Union    No.     Sf 
Harry    Milton,    Elevator   Constructors;    Cm 
T.     Lyons,     Felt     Composition     Workers}^ 
Joseph    Ault,    Furniture    Workers;    Jami 
Held.   Granite   Cutters;  E.   A.  Dwyer,   Ai 
bestos    Insulators;     E.     Snyder,    PortabI 
Engineers. 
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Blindness  Is 
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Preventable 


Director  of  Association  for  Blind 

Says  Special  Nurse  Should 

Examine  School  Children 

It's  much  better  to  lock  the  barn 
jdoor  before  the  horse  Is  stolen,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Carroll  G.  Smythe,  di- 
rector of  the  Broome  County  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind,  which  is  lead- 
ing in  a  movement  to  provide  work 
!jor   the  blind. 

"In  other  words,"  Smythe  said, 
["It's  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  pre- 
vent blindness  than  it  is  to  try  tp 
cure  it  afterward — an  oftentimes  fu- 
tile task. 

"A  Inrge  proportion  of  blindness 
ja  preventable.  TTpon  the  birth  of  a 
baby  ihe  very  first  thing  should  be 
to  examine  its  eyes.  This  is  not  al- 
ways done  and  a  great  deal  of  our 
blindness    comes    from,    this    neglect. 

"Granulated  eyelids  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  cause  of  Tilindness.  If 
they  are  neglected  they  lead  to 
cataracts,  and  then  the  only  recourse 
is  an  operation,  sometimes  success- - 
ful,  sometimes  not.  This  association 
recently  made  it  possitile  for  a 
woman,  who  would  so-on  have  gone 
totally  blind  through  cataracts,  to 
save  her  eyesight  through  skilful  use 
of  the  knife.  In  this  case  success 
was  complete,  but  how  much  better 
it  would  have  been  if  the  trouble 
had  been  checked,  as  it  could  have 
been,  before  It  reached  that  critical 
stage. 

"The  schools  ought  to  have  a  spe- 
cial nurse  to  look  after  the  children's 
eyes.  Much  more  attention  is  being 
given  this  matter,  however,  than 
heretofore.  Our  association  wants 
reports  from  teachers  in  cases  of  dc- 
£ecti\e  eyesight. 

"The  Broome  County  Community 
Sen'lce,  imder  Superintendent  Sam- 
uel J.  Koerbel.  is  doing  effective 
work  in  the  rural  schools  in  -safe*- 
gruardlng  the  children's  eyesight. 
Miss  lianley,  one  of  the  riiral  ."school 
lurses  for  this  organization,  discov- 
ered several  cases  of  children  with 
)nly  one  eye  that  had  i#>t  been  re- 
ported and  about  15  ^ses  of  diis- 
leased  eye  that  might  have  f%i  to 
■blindness  of  which  no  roportftiad 
ibe^n  made.  I 

"We  want  to  know  of  any  Jiuch 
conditions  at  once.  If  parerffs  are 
not  able  to  stand  the.  e.xpense  of 
ireatment  by  a  specialist  we  will 
provide  for  expert  treatment.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  specialists  of  the 


community  have  voiunteere'd  to 
qgive   us  their  services  in  such   cases. 

:  "Prevention  of  blindnps^s  we  re- 
^gard  as  our  greatest  work.  "We 
"'want    to    lock    the    barn   door    before 

the  Jtlgrse  is  stolen." 


MUOl  BLINDNESS 
l/;^  IS  PREVENTABLE 


Preventable  blindness  in  children  is 
the  health  talk  "By  TW:  M.  Luise  Diez, 
associate  director,  division  of  matern- 
ity, infancy  and  child  hygiene,  State 
Department  of  Health.  She  stated 
that  there  are  many  causes  of  either 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  vision. 
Some  of  these  operate  before  birth, 
some  immediately  following  birth  and 
others  later  in  life.  Many  of  these 
conditions  are  preventable  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Diez  much  of  the  blind- 
ness that  exists  today  could  have  been 
averted. 

"A  common  cause  of  blindness  is 
'baby's  sore  eyes,'  "  said  Dr.  Diez. 
"This,  while  not  occurring  as  fre- 
quently as  formerly,  is  still  a  real 
menace.  It  can  and  should  be  pre- 
vented. The  law  requires  the  physic- 
ian or  midwife  attending  a  birth  to 
put  into  each  eye  of  the  new-born 
child  drops  of  a  one  per  cent  solu- 
tio  nof  silver  nitrate,  or  an  equally  ef- 
ficient agent.  This  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion can  b?  obtained  without  cost  from 
the  State  Department  of  Health.  Par- 
ents .-ihouul  in«;ist  that  thi.s  preventive 
be  used  wv.A  the  fact  that  it  is  usod 
be  recorded  on  the  birtli  certificate. 

"If  a  new-born  baby  develops  any 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  it  should  be 
leported  at  once  to  ao  physician  so 
that  treatment  may  be  started  im- 
n^ediately.  for  delay  of  even  a  few 
hours  may  result  in  blindness.  K\.- 
pcrt  medical  and  nursing  ca  re  is  es- 
t^enlial   to  save   the  baby's  eyesight.  ' 

"Another  preventable  eyo  disease 
that  occurs  later  in  the  child'.^  life  and 
which  also  may  lead  to  blindness  Li 
due  to  syphilitci  infection  usually  ac- 
quired from  the  mother.  This  ma.v 
be  avoided  by  having  the  mother  of 
the  baby  trr>ated  during  the  period 
preceding  its  birth.  If  the  disease  is 
not  discovered  until  after  birth,  th« 
child  itself  needs  active  treatment  to 
p.esdve  its  vision. 

"These  are  the  two  commonest 
causes  of  blindness  in  childhood. 
Among  others  which  sometimes  occur 
are  certain  hereditary  conditions, 
nutritional  disorders  and  some  of  the 
communicable   diseases.      All   head   in- 


juries, especially  those   near  to  or  in- 
volving the  eyes,  should  receive  care- 
ful   treatment    with     tests    for    vision 
immediately  following   the   injury  and 
at  intervals  afterward.  Foreign  bodies 
in  the  eye  should  be  removed  prompt- 
I  ly    by    a    phy.sician    as    their    presence 
I  may   lead    to   ulceration.      Such   ulcers 
jwhen    healed    leave    scars    which    may 
I  be   extensive   enough   to   cause    partial 
blindness. 

"Sometimes  cases  of  partial  blind- 
ness are  not  suspected  and  may  handi- 
cap a  child  seriously.  If  he  cannot 
register  a  clear  picture  of  what  he 
sees,  his  disposition  and  personality 
may  seem  abnormal:  in  some  in- 
stances conditions  may  be  so  bad  as  to 
make  the  child  appear  feeble-minded. 

"All  taxpayers  should  be  interested 
in  the  economic  factor  involved  in  the 
care  of  the  blind.  Vast  sums  are  ex- 
pended by  the  public  yearly  to  main- 
tain schools  and  institutions  for  the 
care,  treatment  and  training  of  the 
blind.  Sight  conservation  classes  have 
been  established  in  some  public 
schools  and  more  are  needed.  These 
expenditures  could  be  lessened  ma- 
terially by  eliminating  the  preventable 
causes  of  blindness. 

"Any  one  desiring  further  informa- 
tion, assistance  or  advice  may  receive 
it  by  applying  to  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  6  East  36th  §treet.  New 
York  city,  or  to  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  Albany.  N.  Y  ' 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLJNJ 

I  iircTTrnmpr  AD) 

i  _A  meeting  to  further  the  prever 
ition  of  blindness  in  children  wa 
held  at  Columbia  School  last  W( 
by  members  of  the  Missouri  Aa^ 
elation  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Newman- 
Donnell  explained  that  blindness  at>; 
birth  is  often  prevented  by  properi 
treatment  at  this  time. 

Squint  or  crossed  eyes.  Dr.  Don- 
nell explained,  should  be  recognized 
and  cared  for  in  very  young  babies.t 
in  this  manner  avoiding  the  danger, 
of  severe  defects  developing  later.j 
He  also  stressed  the  importance  of^ 
discovering  pupils  who  are  retarded] 
in  school  work  because  of  eye  de- 
fects, and  urged  that  in  such  cases, 
children  be  placed  in  sight  conser- ! 
vation  classes  where  large  type] 
books  and  typewriters  are  provided. 


PliEVEXTlOX  OFJILIXDXESS. 

Jing  advances  have  been  n^ul^^wrtW^The  last 
lif^^\car.s  Tn~llHj  <liil<l  Uf  WIBfS'peuUcs  and  of  medical 
science  senerally.  Much  light  has  been  shed  upon  the 
causes  of  many  diseases  and  hitherto  unused  means  of 
combating  them  have  been  developed.  Not  only  are  we 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  physical  ailments  of  man- 
kind than  we  were  formerly,  but  what  Is  even  more 
hopeful  for  the  future,  we  are  devoting  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  Rec- 
ogniiuns  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  preserving  the  health  of  growing  children 
through  proper  care  and  feeding — to  take  a  case  in 
point — probably  no  one  would  today  dispute  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  in  the 
country,  along  prophylactic  lines,  is  that  which  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is 
sponsoring.  There  are  large  numbers  of  children,  oth- 
erwise normal,  who  have  seriously  defective  ^'ision, 
which  may  easily  develop  into  blindnes.s  if  they  are  not 
ETiven  right  treatment  and  taught  how  to  conserve  their 
sight.  It  is  imperative,  too,  that  these  children  be  given 
the  kind  of  education  which  fully  norteal  children  re- 
ceive, but  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  impose  a  heavy 
.>;train  on  the  little  sight  they  may  possess. 

Formerly  these  unfortunates  found  their  only  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  s^Jioolj  for  the  blind,  but 
thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  many"puWiL  JtflSprivate 
school  authorities,  sigiit-saving  classes  are  becoming  a 
real  part  of  many  school  plans.  This  movement  is  sig- 
nificant not  only  in  its  primary,  humanitarian  aspect, 
for,  as  the  committee  points  out,  "it  costs  ten  times  as 
much  to  educate  a  blind  child  as  it  does  a  normally 
.sighted  child."'  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  these 
sight-saving  classes  have  already  been  formed  In  the 
United  States,  but  the  committee  states  that  we  require 
approximately  five  thousand.  Since  summer  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  such  classes  wilj  be  of- 
fered by  several  universities  this  year,  this  need,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  met  in  the  not  distant  future. 
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Japanese  Scientist 
Isolates  Dreaded 
Trachoma  Bacillus 


Hailed  as  First  Step  in  the 
Conquest  of  the  Disease 
That  Afflicts  Many  Indians 
and     Bars    Immigrants 

One  more  modern  science  scores 
against  "disease,  says  "Science  Service" 
The  isolation  of  a  small  bacillus,  be- 
lieved to  be  responsible  for  trachoma, 
the  disease  that  has  blinded  thousands 
of  Indians,  has  been  announced  bv  Dr. 
Hideyo  Xoguchi,  of  the  RockefellcV  In- 
stitute  for  Medical   Research 

Five  Indians  with  trachoma  from  the 
Albuquerque  Indian  school,  whose  eyes 
had  been  operated  on,  furnished  the 
cultures  with  which  the  Japanese  sci- 
entist was  able  to  produce  the  disease 
in  monkeys.  From  these  herecovered 
the  germ  and  inoculated  other  chim- 
zees  that  in  turn  itJeveloped  the  char- 
acteristic inflammation  of  the  eye. 
This  is  considered  rather  conclusive 
proof  tha  tthe  guilty  organism  has  been 
found.  A  preventive  vaccine  and  cura- 
tive serum  have  not  developed,  but  this 
is  the  next  logical  step  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  disease.  j 
Dr.  Noguchi  became  interested  in 
the  trachoma  problem  through  the'in- 
stigation  of  Dr.  F.  I.  Proctor,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  began  this  research  with  the 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Polk  Richards,  of 
the  United  States  office  of  Indian 
Affairs,    less    than   a    year   ago. 

"Trachoma  is  a  disease  of  unhygenic 
living,  widely  prevalent  in  Egypt,  Asio 
and  among  the  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try. -It  IS  one  of  the  few  diseases  that 
absolutely  prohibits  an  immigrant  from 
entering  the  United  States.  Of  .38,111 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  examined  for 
trachoma  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1925.  7,236  were  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  it,  and  among  these  it  was 
foupd  necessary  to  operate  on  4,285 
About  19  per  cent  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest,  it  has  been  estimated, 
are   afflicted   with   the   disease. 

This  first  step  in  the  conquest  of 
trachoma  was  hailed  as  a  major  medi- 
cal achievement  by  doctors  and  scien- 
tists at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  .Association.  Dr 
Noguchi  already  has  several  disease 
germs  to  his  credit,  having  isolated 
and  cultivated  the  cauative  organism 
of  yellow  fever  and  made  important 
contributions  to  the  subduing  of  syph- 
ilis, smallpox,  rabies  and  oroya  fever 
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GROTTO  GROUP 
WEIGHS  PLAN  TO 
AID  BUmJOTS 

Beemer    Resolution    Starts 

Survey  of  Humanitarian 

Project 

Resolution  that  may  make  the 
Mystic  Order  of  the  Veiled  Prophets 
of  the  Enchanted  Realm  the  great- 
est humanitarian  organization  In 
the  world  was  placed  before  the 
grotto  convention  Thursday  by 
MUes  W.  Beemer,  monarch  of  the 
New-Ark  Grotto,  Newark,  N.  J. 
\  The  resolution  which  recommends 
a  program  for  prevention  and  cure 
of  blindness  among  children  was 
referred  to  a  special  cormnittee  on 
charities  and  benevolence. 

This  committee  will  conduct  a 
nation-wide  survey,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  placed  before  the 
39th  convention  of  the  Grotto  in 
1928. 

*      •      * 

The  program  culminates  a  five- 
year  movement  headed  by  Beemer 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
blindness  among  children.  Beemer 
was  also  active  in  the  campaign  to 
launch  the  program  in  behalf  of 
crippled   children  seven   years   ago. 

E.  Park  Le\vis,  first  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  Dr. 
Alfred  Dean  of  Grand  Rapids  are 
among  those  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. 


Jvi,tv<     )  «    I  ^0^1. 


"Tfi^^repoft  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  children  In  the  schools 
tor  the  blind  who  lost  their  sight  be- 
cause of  ophthalmia  neoratorum 
(babies'  sore  eyes)— for  centuries  the 
principal  cause  of  blindness— has 
been  reduced  more  than  51  per  cent 
during  the  life  of  the  committee.  ^^ 


BLiiSS  IS 
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Unions  Interested     ^ 
in  Work  for  Blin^ 

The  labor  unions  of  the  countrj' 
are  talang  great  interest  in  tho 
work  of  the  national  committee  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  The 
report  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
Just  made  shows  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  princlpaV  .causes  of  blind- 
ness In  the  last  18  years  since 
the  origin  of  the  n;ovement  for  or- 
ganized conservation  of  human 
vision. 


Proper  R|?evention  Step§  Re- 
sppn^ible  for  Decrease  in 
LoW'Sf  Sight 


The  tremendous  strides  which  have 
been  made  toward  elimination  of  the 
principal  causes  of  blindness  in  the 
eighteen  years  since  tlie  origin  of  the 
movement  for  the  consei-vatidn  of 
vision  are  revealed  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  national  committee  for  the 
PreTention  of  Blindness. 
The    report    entitled    "A    Year    in 

; Review"    sliows   that   the  percentage 

lof  children  in  schools  for  blind  who 
lost  their  sight  because  of  oplithal- 
mia  neonatorum   {babies'  sore  eyes,) 

[for  centuries  the  principal   cause   of 

i  blindness,  has  been  reduced  more 
than  51  per  cent,  during  the  life  of 

jthe  committee.  It  announces  the 
establishment  of  the  country's  first 
pre-school  eye  clinics  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the    eyes    of    children    too 

jyoung  to  read,  and  describes  how  in 
these  chnics  it  has  become  possible 
to  tes't  the  sight  of  children  as  young 

las  two  to  six  years. 

J  The  report  shows  that  In  19IS 
there  were,  tliroughout     the     TTniled 

Istates,  only  two  sight-savins:  classes 
for  the  education  of  children  with 
Bcriously  defective  vision;  tliat  in 
1926  there  were  2B5  such  classes:   hut 

ithat  this  is  only  ."S  per  cent,  of  tine 
number  of  such  classes  needed  to 
provide   education   for   children    with 

'serious   eve  defects  without     furtlior 

irndangerlng  their  sight.  More  than 
4  700  additional  sight-savina:  cla?!.ses 
Bre  needed,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the   Prevention  of   lilmd- 

In  charts  based  on  the  experience 
of  several  of  the  large.st  industries 
of  the  country,  tho  committee  re- 
ports that  well  organized  sight  cOn- 
.^ervation  work  has  made  it  possible 
for  these  companies  to  save   99   per 


cent  of  the  expense  previously  in- 
curred through  eye  accidents  and  to 
save  92  per  cent,  of  the  time  pre- 
viously lost  as  the  result  of  such 
accidents.  Notwithstanding  these, 
accomplishments  in  some  plants,  the 
committee  says,  "hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  eyes,  and  millions  of 
dollars  are  still  lost  annually  because 
of  eye  hazards  of  industrial  occu- 
pations. Any  permanent  reduction 
of  these  hazards  calls  for  provision 
and  use  of  mechanical  safety  devices, 
I  provision  of  adequate  lighting  and 
|. sanitary  facilities,  and  continued 
I  education  of  employers,  emploj^ea 
rnd  governmental  officials." 

In  a  foreword  to  the  report,  William 
Fellowes    Morgan,    president    of    the 
[Committee,    says:       "The    imderlying 
cause  of  blindness,  whether  It  be  the 
result     of     disease     or     accident,     Is 
u-sually  Ignorance.     The  work  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion  of  Blindness   is,  therefore,   con- 
centrated   largely    on     pointing    the 
;way.    Its  function  is  to  keep  abreast 
jof  the  scientific,  advances  in' medical 
I  and    pedagogical    knowledge    and    to 
I  inform    the   public   in   layman's   lan- 
guage of  such  advances  and  how  they 
may   be   applied   practically   in   pre- 
venting    blindness     and     in     saving 
l^ght" 


DEFECTIJOfiiir 
AFFECTS  MANY 

Old  Eyes,  and  New  Times  Held 
Re^onsible    Witfi     Poor 
A   Lighting  Systems. 

Ijrwenty-five  million  of  the  42,000,000 
nren  and  women  in  America  who  are 
gainfully  employed  have  defective  eye- 
sight, which,  added  to  poor  lighting,  is 
causing  at  least  100,000  of  them  to  lo.sc 
their  positions  each  year,  according  to 
recent  surveys  says  Popular  Me- 
chanics. Insurance  statistics  traced 
91,000  accidents  to  poor  light  and  bad 
eyes  last  year,  with  a  loss  to  the 
[•workers  involved  of  3,000,000  r-roduc- 
tlvo  days. 

Scientific  lighting  is  one  of  the 
lyoungest  engineering  subjects,  and  de- 
spite rapid  advances  since  th».-jnven- 
tion  of  improved  electric  ligh"t8  back 
around  1908,  the  Kyesight  Conserva- 
tion council  of  America  finds  there  are 
not  only  thousands  of  factories  and 
offices  still  poorly  lighted,  but  far 
more  homes. 

The  Investigators  also  have  discov- 
ered poor  lighting  is  as  often  the  re- 
sult of  too  much  light  as  of  too  little, 
a  condition  made  possible  by  the  high 
candlepower  of  electric  lights.  Tho 
chief  source  of  poor  lighting  is  the  use 
of  unshaded  electric  globes,  casting:  a 
glare  directly  Into  the  eyes. 


IJ 


The  survey  also  shows  that  of  the 
24,000,000  school  children  of  the 
country  6,000,000  have  defective  eyes; 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are 
studying  under  conditions  that  are 
bound  to  prove  injurious,  In  later  life 
if  not  now. 

The  alarming  increase  in  defective 
eyesight  is  duo  to  "old  eyes  and  new 
times,"  according  to  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Crank.shaw,  infirmary  director  at  the 
home  office  of  a  great  insurance  com- 
pany. Human  eyes  are  old-fashioned, 
he  explains,  because  they  were  adapted 
to  comparatively  feeble  artificial  light, 
and  have  not  changed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  modern  life.  The  eye  also 
was  adapted  by  nature  for  work  in 
the  open,  seeing  things  at  a  distance, 
and  not  for  the  close  application  re- 
quired in  modern  factories  and  offices. 

Of  the  2,000,000  industrial  accidents 
that  occur  annually  the  number  of  eye 
injuries  is  put  at  200.000,  and  in  many 
states  special  compensation  is  provided 
for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  while  most  in- 
surance policies  make  extra  provision 
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EYES  POISONED,  ACCIDENTS  UP 

Increase  in  Industrial  Mishaps  Due  to 
Methanol,  Says  Report  of  Conservation 
Council  of  America 

New  York,  July  12 — Poisons  affecting 
the  eyea  are  multiplying  industrial  ac- 
cidents Joshua  Eyre  Hannum,  research 
engineer  of  the  Bye  Sight  Conservation 
Council  of  America,  declares  in  a  report 
to  the  American  Chemical  Society.  "This 
group  of  eye  injuries  is  rapidly  Increas- 
ing in  Importance  owing  to  the  enormous 
Increase  in  recent  years  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dyestuffs  and  other  chemicals  and 
the  consequent  growth  of  the  chemical 
industry,"  the  report  says. 

Methanol  is  called  probably  the  mosti 
deadly  industrial  poison.  Widely  used  m 
many  industries,  it  is  said  not  only  to 
produce  such  serious  effects  upon  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve  that  total  blind- 
ness almost  invariably  develops,  but  it 
may  cause  blindness  if  taken  internally. 
Industrial  groups  exposed  to  the  hazards 
of  methanol  include  art-glass  workers 
artiiicial-silk  makers,  bronzerB.  celluloitt 
makers,  dimethyl  sulfate  makers,  dye 
makers,  felt-hat  makers,  gilders,  incan- 
descent-lamp makers,  ink  makers,  japan 
makers,  linoleum  makers,  perfume  mak- 
ers, shellac  makers,  soap  makers,  and 
methanol  distillers. 


How  to  Keep  WeB 

•r  Dr.  W.  A.  EVANS 


DON'T  LOOK  AT  SUN  AND 
SAVE    YOUR   EYES 

Anticipating  an  eclipse  of  the  Btin, 
which  was  due  in  England  the  latter 
part  of  June,  Drs.  Lawson  and  White 
warned  the  public  against  looking  the 
sun  in  the  face,  even  while  it  Is  ob- 
scured. When  a  ray  of  sunlight  en- 
ters the  eyeball  the  iiltraviolet  portion 
is  filtered  out  by  the  front  portions  of 
the  eyeball  and  especially  by  the  cornea 
and  lens.  If  this  section  of  the  eyeball 
absorbs  too  large  a  dose  of  ultraviolet 
some  conjunctivitis  with  Itching  and 
pain  may  result 

The  warning  given  by  the  two  Brtusn 
scientists  related,  however,  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  infra-red  and  the  visible 
parts  of  the  ray  on  the  back  part  of 
Che  eyeball.  These  portions  of  the  ray 
pass  backward  as  far  as  the  black  cur- 
tain of  the  retina  wimout  being  ab- 
sorbed or  changed.  The  pigment  in 
this  black  curtain  converts  this  part 
of  the  ray  Into  heat.  If  the  light  is 
very  strong  it  may  be  converted  into 
sufficient  heat  to  burn  the  retina.  If 
the  person  Is  looking  directly  at  a  very 
bright  light.  In  this  case  the  sun,  the 
image  will  fall  upon  a  part  of  the  retina 
where  the  nerves  of  sight  are  both 
abundant  and  bare  of  protecting  coats. 
Burns  in  that  area  are  easily  made 
and  they  result  in  total  and  permanent 
blindness  for  certain  parts  of  the  visual 
field.  

Eye  speclalista  have  long  known  of 
cases  of  "eclipse  blindness."  In  recent 
years  we  have  learned  a  little  more  of 
the  explanation  of  this  condition.  The 
need  now  is  tliat  the  people  may  know 
about  It  and  take  proper  precautions. 
Those  parts  of  the  ray  which  cause 
these  retinal  bums  can  be  filtered  out 
by  the  use  of  properly  prepared  glass. 
The  people  know  how  to  make  and  to 
use  smoked  glass.  The  objection  to  it  is 
'  that  the  carbon  rubs  off  easily  and 
bums  may  be  made  before  the  im- 
perfections in  the  glass  are  detected. 
The  only  smoked  glass  is  the  home 
'  made  product  and  that  la  very  uneven 
I  in  quality.  Photographic  film  glass  is 
better  ^an  smoked  glass  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Dra.  Lawson  and  White  say  they  have 
made  a  special  glass  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  It  completely  cuts 
out  all  those  portions  of  the  ray  which 
are  capable  of  jnaking  retinal  btims. 

If  looking  directly  into  the  face  of 
the  bare  sun  is  dangerous  'SVen  during 
.an   eclipse.   It   would   seem   that  there 


is  danger  in  looking  at.  it  soon  alter 

sunrise  and  shortly  before  sunset  and 
on  foggy  days  and  cloudy  days.  When 
there  Is  haze  enough  to  change  the 
color  of  the  sun  and  to  greatly  di- 
minish its  brilliancy  we  know  that 
much  of  the  ray  has  been  filtered  out. 
We  sometimes  look  at  those  times  be- 
cause it  can  be  done  without  great 
squinting.  Even  that  Is  dangerous  im- 
less  we  looked  through  smoked  glass  or 
photograph  film,  or  this  special  filter- 
ing glass. 
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THIS  COUNTY  HAS 
TWENTY-ONE  aUND 


Repc^sbotative   of  National   Society 
Spending  Some  Time  Here 

Dr.  Catherine  Scheelf,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Tran- 
scribers' Union,  of  Marina,  Cal.,  is 
in  Fremont  looking  after  the  blind 
of  the  county.  Dr.  Scheelf,  in  a 
statement  to  the  News  Friday,  said 
that  there  are  21  blind  in  Sandusky 
county. 

The  purpose  of  the  Transcribers' 
Union,  she  said,  is  to  find  work  for 
the  blind,  trained  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem in  state  schools,  and  found  cap- 
able of  transcribing  books  from  print 
into  Braille  tliat  the  sightless  may 
read.  These  books  are  given  to 
state  libraries  and  18  state  libraries 
of  the  union  have  been  supplied  with 
free  books.  The  blind  doing  this 
work,  however,  receive  small  re- 
numeration,  and  are  taught  to  make 
a  living  without  seeking  charity. 

This  society  is  supported  by  the 
generosity  of  people  and  is  support- 
ed by  the  Blind  Foundation  of  New 
York  by  donations  and  by  a  small 
yearly   appropriation   from   engress. 

Dr.  Scheelf  addressed  the  local 
Kiwanis  club  Thursday,  telling  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  work  amcmg  the  blind.  It  was 
stated  in  the  News  Thursday  that 
she  was  a  physician  at  the  state 
school  of  the  blind,  and  Dr.  Scheelf, 
asking  that  this  error  be  corrected, 
told  more  of  her  work,  which  is 
partly  described  In  the  foregoing 
paragraphs.  She  is  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  work  and  imparts  much 
Information  regarding  the  blind  and 
their  work  not  generally  known. 
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PENNSYLVANIA     BLIND 

■There  are  seventeen  states  now  tlf5f*'nave  made  some 
Hsion  for  the  sp<icial  care  of  the  blind  halies  anc 
[ig  blind  ^children  in  their  borders.  Pennsylvania  is  one 
Nse.  ■  f  <f'>.-;  ■.       '•,;■'  \- .'^  '  .   ■;       ^   '^i '  '■'\,  , 

Some  few  years  ago  a  law  was  made  providing  $r.5( 
lyj  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  education  of  Pennsyl 
[a  blind  babies  and  children  too  young  to  go  to  the 
b  Schools.        .  -  ; 

The  only  Ins'titution  fully  equipped  for  the  care  o' 
e  little  ones  from  any  state,  little  ones  of  any  creed  oi 
r,  are  the  International  Sunshine  Homes.  These  In 
tions  are  supported  by  a  philanthropic  newspaper  clul 
Wch  Mrs.  John  Aldon  of  New  York  city  is  president 
'founder.  It  was  through  Mrs.  Aldon's  energy  largelj 
thiy  th<3  laws  were  made  in  the  different  states. 

■  Mr.  Frank  H.  Reiter,  director,  special  education,  ac- 
C(|^panied  by  a  couple  of  nurses  and  welfare  workers,  has 
oust  taken- five  more  blind  children  from  Pennsylvania  to 
tigFJArthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Kindergarten,  New  Jersey^ 
gc^g  direct  by  automobile.  These  children  are  known  at 
EdQ^l"^,  Alfron  and  Martin  from  Herbert;  Marjorie  from 
Steelton,  and  Cecil  from  Uniontown.  Martin  is  a  wet 
jbajb'i  The  rest  are  two  and  three  years  old.  J::.  ; 
I  ''^  These  Sunshine  Homes  are  educational,  not  custodial. 
ifiWie  Pennsylvania  children  fail  to  make  good,  that  is,  il 
!th#  do  not  develop  mentally  so  that  they  may  take  ad- 
va-^Stage  of  the  schooling,  they  will  be  returned  to  the  State 
ai^ their  cribs  given  over  to  more  hopeful  little  ones.'  The 
Afpiur  Home  is  "full  at  present. 

,.  0|  The  Brooklyn  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  and 
cTuTdren  has  room  for  twenty  more  little  ones,  so  if  any- 
bo||^  reading  this  knows  of  a  wee  blind  baby  in  Pennj^yl^ 
vama,  he  should  report  it  immediately  to  Mrs.  John  Aldon 
off^e>9>6  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city;  or,  to  Frank  Hv' 
R^ier,  Director,  Special  Education,  Department  of  Public 
In||ruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"  C  There  are  eight  Pennsylvania  children  now  in  the 
AflPiur  Sunshine  Home  and  Kindergarten.  Little  Charlie 
K-^|iier  was  ihe  last  to  graduate  and  he  is  now  in  the  Pitts- 
•buyfeh  School  for  the  Blind  where  he  will  remain  until  he 
K#Jhe  tolleg;e  education  that  the  State  provides  for  it? 
^jtjer' blind.  Other  blind  children  who  went  to  the  Arthui 
f  as  babies  are  now  in  Overbrook  and  Pittsburgh 
o6ls,  some  of  them  standing  at  the  very  head  of  theii 
sfes. 

No  mother  should  be  kept  ignorant  of  this  education 
qare  that  the  State  will  give  her  blind  child.    Help  her, 
thfti-qfore,  to  get  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Aldon  or  Mr.  Reiter^ 
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William  FcUowes  Morgan,  nieVhant 
ttnd  philanthropist,  long  a  resideim  of 
Essex  County,  but  now  of  New 
is    the    president   of   one  of   Americ«s 
most  appealing    organizations    for    til 
unfortunate,   the     National     Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which 
•has   just   issued   a    report   showing  the 
iireat  progress  made  toward  eliminating 
the  causes  of  that  affliction  in  the  eight- 
een years  since  formation  of  the  society. 
For'^centuries  the  chief  origin  of  blind- 
ness  has   been   ophthalmia    neonatorimi 
or  conjunctivitis  of  the  newly-born.    This 
disease  of  infants,  as  indicated  by  a  sur- 
rey of  children  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
has  been  reduced  by  one-half  during  the 
life  of  the  committee. 
'^    Establishment  of  the  first  pre-school 
eye  clinics  in  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  of  children   too 
j-oung  to  read,  is  announced  in  the  re- 
port.    In  1913  there  were  in  this  coun- 
try   only    two    sight-saving   classes    for 
education  of  children  with  seriously  de- 
fective vision.     Last    year    there    were 
265.    This,  however,  is  stated  to  be  only 
■about   one-twentieth   of   the   number   of 
such  classes  needed  to  supply  schooling 
to    children    having    grave    eye    defects 
■without  further  endangering  their  sight. 
As  to  the  adult  phase  of  the  problem, 
it  is  shown   in  charts  based   upon    the 
experience    of    several    large    industries 
that   well   organized   sight   tonservation 
svork  has  made  it  possible  fir  these  con- 
cerns to  do  aAvay  with  99  jper^  cent  of 
!the  expense  previously  inci 
per  cent  of  the  time  lost 
dents.    However,  it  is  poinj 
sands   of   eye?    and  ^lillioj 
l^e  Btill  sacrificed  ^nual]^ 
occupational  h^*4fcd<'to  vision  and  the 
lack  of  mechanical  safety  devices  and 
of  adequate  lighting  and  sanitaiy  facili- 
ties.    Education  of  employers,  working 
people   and  government   and   State   in- 
spectors remains  an  urgent  ne^^i^ 
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ANNOUNCES  SERUM 
.  TGJHIRE  BLINDNESS 

^!\V  YORK,  July  24— A  serum,  which 
Dr  Erasmus  Arlington  F^nd,  Brooklyn 
eye  specialist,  claims  has  cured  nine 
cases  of  blindness  caused  by  atrophy, 
will  soon  be  demonstrated  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  American 
Medical  Asso  .'iation,  it  was  reported 
today.  '    ■    '■ 

£)r  Pond,  who  discovered  the  serum, 
said  that  the  nrrethcd  of  cure  was  to  In- 
ject the  fluid  which  nourished  the  optic 
nerve.  Blindness  caused  by  accident,  he 
said,  could  not  be  cured  by  the  serum, 
nor  would  it  be  successful  unless  there 
was  a  slight  vision  left  to  the  .patient. 

The  physician  said  as  soon  as  he  had 
demonstrated  his  discovery  before  the 
medical  profession  he  would  make  pub- 
lic the  formula,  tha~t  it  might  be  used 
generally. 
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On  the  authority  of  the  New  "iTork  Commtssion^k^e 
Blind,  It  is  said  that  industrial  accidents  cause  losl^f 
sight  to   one  out  ot  every  seven  blind  persons;  th* 
**■•■■•»  babies'  sore  eyes  cause  the  loss  of  sight  of  one  out  of 

every  nine  children  In  schools  for  the  blind,  and  that  venereal  diseases 
blind  or  visually  handicap  thousands  of  persons — all  PREVENTABLE. 
Largely  PREVENTABLE,  also,  is  the  defective  vision  that  hampers 
one  out  of  every  eight  school  children. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Exchange  and  Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  have 
under  their  observation  mamy  cases  where  blindness  could  have  been 
prevented  in  Infancy. 

In  view  of  these  facts  It  Sb  plain  that  every  precaution  should  be 
adopted  in  industrial  establlslunents  to  protect  workers  against  blind- 
ness by  accident  and  that  parents  of  children  with  sore  eyes  should 
rush  them  to  either  one  of  theise  InsytutlijftSLJUttlfiJilLteSS  o'  time. 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION   OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  New  York  state  ComrhTssion  for  IM  Blind 
is  just  concluding  an  exhibition  in  New  York 
city  which  ought  to  have  lasting  effect  in  miti- 
gating the  situation  of  those  who  are  blind,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  in  lessening  the 
distressing  amount  of  blindness  and  impaired 
vision  that  comes  from  preventable  causes. 

One  effective  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
large  chart  enumerating  common  causes  of  blind- 
ness which  intelligent  oare  may  prevent.  About 
one  out  of  every  seven  blind  persons  was  blinded 
by  some  form  of  industrial  accident.  Perhaps 
the  commission  went  too  far  in  allowing  the 
chart  to  say  "This  is  preventable."  Industrial 
accidents  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  their 
toll  in  blindness,  death  and  other  misfortunes 
has  already  been  greatly  reduced  in  many 
branches  of  industry,  and  still  greater  results 
will  be  achieved.  In  schools  for  the  blind,  accord- 
ing to  this  chart,  the  loss  of  sight  of  one  out  of 
nine  of  the  pupils  was  caused  by  lack  of  proper 
attention  to  the  eyes  at  birth.  This  is  unques- 
tionably preventable. 

The  New  York  exhibit  was  notable  for  its 
display  of  the  things  now  done  to  mitigate  the 
hard  lot  of  the  blind,  and  also  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  blind  persons  themselves,  in  their 
efforts  to  earn  their  own  support.  A  score  of 
different  agencies  co-operated  in  the  exhibition, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  state  or  city  of 
New  York,  and  all  over  the  country  similar 
organizations  are  at  work.  They  deserve  the 
aid  of  all,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  people  in  the  means  of  preventing 
blindness.  As  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  tells  us:  "Truly  the  light  Is  sweet, 
and  a  pleasant  thing  It  Is  to  behold  the  sun." 

5r, Ijoi^uS,  Mo.,   '3\:a.-r-. 


DECLARES  BLINDNESS  IS 
TWOSTUrjJJiJUGWIiNORANCE 

Blindness  is  due  to  ignorance, 
carelessness  or  neglect  in  about  200 
of  the  700  cases  in  St.  Louis,  said 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Harris,  secretai-j'  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
in  addressing  the  health  institute 
yesterday  in  tlie  New  Cathedral 
school.  She  also  attributed  much 
of  the  scliool  retardation  of  chil- 
di-en  to  faulty  \-ision.  Neglect  was 
also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  deafness  by  M.  U.  Becker 

Harn  -of-Hearing. 


Beemer  Sponsors  Plan 

^      To  Aid  Blind  Children 

Miles  W.  Beemer,  a  former  well  known  resident  of  Jersey  City,  who  now 
resides  at  189  Grafton  avenue,  Newark,  and  is  monarch  of  the  New-Ark  Grotto, 
Mystic  Order  of  the  Veiled  Prophets  of  the  Enchanted  Realm,  a  Masonic 
auxiliary,  is  sponsor  for  the  movement  to  induce  the  order  to  forsake  its  "all 
'  play  and  no  work  policy,"  and  to  adopt  as  a  humanitarian  undertaking  a 
campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  among  children.  The  aim  is  to 
parallel  in  this  field  the  work  done  for  crippled  children  by  the  Shriners. 

Beemer    attended    the    recent   supreme    council    session    of    the    Veiled 

Prophets  in  Cleveland  and  there  of- 
fered his  plan  with  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  it  and  to  report  at  the 
supreme  council  session  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  next  June. 

The  convention  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion, and  a  special  committee  was 
named. 

"The  plan  we  have  in  mind,"  Bee- 
mer explained,  "is  to  provide  nursing 
care  and  when  necessary  transporta- 
tion to  a  hospital,  where  an  afflicted 
child  may  receive  the  best  surgical 
service,  and  after  an  operation  is  per- 
formed to  continue  to  provide  nursing 
care,  proper  nourishment  (one  quart 
of  milk  a  day,  eggs,  etc.)  and  in  some 
cases  to  provide  a  change  of  environ- 
ment until  the  child  is  physically  nor- 
mal. 


"We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  hospitals,  but  in  some  locali- 
ties it  may  be  desirable  to  equip  an 
operating  room  in  a  hospital,  which 
may  not  be  provided  with  up-to-date 
facilities.  The  eye  conditions  we  are 
planning  to  assist  in  having  remedied 
are,  generally,  congenital  cataracts, 
trachoma  and  those  caused  by  tuber- 
cular and  by  certain  inherited  dis- 
eases." 

This  idea,  as  brought  forward  by 
New-Ark  Grotto,  marks  a  distinct  in- 
novation in  the  policies  of  the  Veiled 
Prophets. 

Nevertheless,  for  several  years  the 
supreme  council  has  been  considering 
'the  advisability  of  the  order's  embark- 
ing on  some  humanitarian  work  "com- 
mensurate  with  the  high  ideals  o£  the 


JK.'C^  JVleoC  uGa^.,t  J>^vv\-e-^,    j{-  tJ  ■  0>.>>^- 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness 

The  tremendous  strides  which  have  been  made  toward  elim- 
ination of  the  principal  causes  of  blindness  in  the  eighteen  years 
since  the  origin  of  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  vision 
are  revealed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  report,  entitled  "A  Year  in  Review,"  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  children  in  the  sohools  for  the  blind  who  lost 
their  sight  because  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum — for  centuries  the 
principal  cause  of  blindness — has  been  reduced  more  than  51 
per  cent  during  the  life  of  the  Committee.  It  announces  the 
.establishment  of  the  country's  first  preschool  eye  clinics  for  the 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  children  too  young  to  read,  and 
describes  how  in  these  clinics  it  has  become  possible  to  test  the 
sight  of  children  as  young  as  two  to  six  years. 
I  The  report  shows  that  in  1913  there  were  throughout  the 
United  States  only  two  sight-saving  classes  for  the  education 
of  children  with  seriously  defective  vision ;  that  in  1926  there 
were  265  such  classes :  but  that  this  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  such  classes  needed  to  provide  education  for  children 
with  serious  eye  defects  without  further  endangering  their  sight. 
More  than  4700  additional  sight-saving  classes  are  needed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


CI        ^  ' «  t^ 
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PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS  IS 
HELD  POSSIBLE 

State  Leader  Gives  Inter- 
esting   Address    to 
Members  of  Lions 

"i>^om  data  gathered  from  various 
states  where  work  for  the  blind  is 
carried  on,  it  is  shown  that  blind- 
ness in  25  per  cent  of  persons  af- 
flicted with  the  loss  of  their  sight 
can  be  prevented.  A  state  law  was- 
passed  in  1926,  permits  the  use  of 
prophylactics  on  infants,"  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Campbell,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  told  members  of  the  Erie 
Lions  club  on  Monday  noon. 

"There  are  now  four  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania," said  Mrs.  Campbell.  "Two 
of  these  are  conducted  by  the  state, 
one  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
one  in  Pittsburgh.  These  institu- 
tions were  founded  through  private 
funds,  but  since  then  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  set  aside  by  the  state. 
"There  is  no  institution  in  the 
state  which  provides  for  the  care 
of  blind  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  These  children  are  sent  to 
Summit,  N.  J.,  v;here  they  are-  paid 
for  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
until  they  reach  an  age  where  they 
are  returned  to  us.  There  are  sev- 
eral institutions  for  adult  blind. 

"The  state  has  also  provided,  in 
many  cases  a  $500  scholarship  for 
blind  students  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  their  education  along 
practical  lines  in  other  institutions 
outside  the  state  or  In,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
we  have  found  that  blind  persons 
are  as  anxious  as  others  to  better 
their  own  positions  through  educa- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  blind  is 
amazing. 

"The  state  council  is  little  more 
than  a  clearing  house  for  all  cases. 
Through  it  surveys  such  as  has  just 
been  completed  in  Erie  have  been 
made  in  15  counties,  and  more  than 


1,500  homes  have  been  visited.  In 
addition  to  that  total,  more  than 
800  names  have  been  crossed  from 
the  1920  federal  census  report.  The 
condition  In  Erie  is  very  good,  and 
can  be  made  better  if  organizations 
such  as  the  Lions  will  assist  in  the 
work,  and  above  all  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  further  the  work  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness." 


>y3"te/' 


defective  Light  Costing 
Firms  Millions  Of  Dollars 

More  Than  $6,000,000  Lost  by  Em- 
ployers in  One  State  Alone  by  Eye 
Accidents,  Says  E.xpert 


MANY    WORltEKS    ARE    BLINDED 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  "are  unconsci- 
ously contending  with  partial  blind- 
ness," Guy  A.  Henry,  of  New  York, 
general  director  of  the  Eyesight 
Conservation  Council  of  America, 
told  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  thiTBTfnyaTtll'etrTetyen t 
annual  conventio^'arstlantic  City. 

"This  condition  handicaps  them  in 
their  work,  causes  retardation  In 
schools,  represents  enormous  econom- 
ic and  social  waste,  and  if  not  reme- 
died makes  for  lifelong  discontent 
and  unhappiness,"  he  said. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  human 
race  have  defective  vision,  most  or 
which  is  remediable.  The  lighting  of 
most  of  our  houses,  our  schools,  our 
industries  and  our  public  buildings 
may  rightly  be  considered  a  travesty. 
The  lack  of  proper  protection  against 
the  eye  hazzards  which  exist  in  In- 
dustry causes  much  of  the  tragedy  of 
blindness." 

Eye  strain  in  Factories 

Simple  te#s,  according  to  Mr. 
Henry,  reveal  that  fully  25  per  cent 
of  the  26,000,000  school  children  in 
the  United  States  have  manifest  de- 


fects of  vision  and  other  symptoms  of 
eye  strain  which  materially  hamper 
their  school  work. 

"Appalling  as  these  facts  may  ap- 
pear," Mr.  Henry  added,  "when  in- 
vestigations turn  to  the  industrial 
and  commercial  fields  even  more 
startling  conditions  are  revealed. 

"Examinations  of  large  groups  of 
employes  in  industrial  plants  and 
commercial  establishments  show  that 
fully  60  per  cent  of  the  42,000,000 
gainfully  employed  persons  in  the 
United  States  have  defective  vision. 

"No  physical  defect  contributes 
more  directly  to  fatigue  and  inefiSci- 
ency  than  eye  strain,  or  is  more  re- 
sponsible for  waste  of  vitality,  time 
and  material. 

Costs  .Employers  $6,000,000 

"In  American  industry  200,000  eye 
injuries,  or  one-tenth  of  all  indus- 
trial accidents,  occur  annually.  More 
than  $6,000,000  in  compensation  was 
awarded  in  one  State  alone  for  4,689 
lost  eyes,  this  being  almost  half  the 
total  amount  awarded  for  all  classes 
of  permanent  injuries  during  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  years.  Another  State 
awarded  $1,000,000  in  compensation 
in  one  year  for  injuries  to  the  eyes." 

Mr.  Henry  placed  the  number  of 
persons  totally  blind  in  this  country 
at  100,000.  While  every  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  education 
and  care,  he  said,  society  was  con- 
fronted by  the  problem  quite  as  im- 
portant of  preventing  the  spread  of 
blindness  by  checking  infectious  dis- 
eases and  shielding  workers  from  the 
Jlgzards  of  industry. 


^iSlindrt^  Reduce4 

The  undeflying  cause  of  blindness, 
whether  the  result  of  disease  or  acci- 
dent, Is  usually  Ignorance.  In  18  years 
the  percentage  of  children  In  the 
schools  for  the  blind  who  lost  their 
sight  because  of  ophthalmia,  neona- 
torum (babies'  sore  eyes) — for  cen- 
turies the  principal  cause  of  blindness 
— has  been  reduced  more  than  51  per 
cent.  j^ 


Bo&tow,    MauSS.,    GrUob^- 

[PLANS  EYE  MEDICAL  WORK 
AMONG  FOREIGN  WOMEN 

The  program  of  Miss  Clarissa  Town- 
send,  the  eye  medical  social  worker  of 
the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association, 
Is  to  be  enlarged  to  Include  group  work 
among  the  foreign  women  in  certain 
chosen   sections  of  Boston.    This  type 


MISS  CLARISSA  TOWNSEND 
of  work  Is  hoped  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  mothers  suffertog  from  tuber- 
culoua  eyes.  From  this  beginning  in 
families  already  attending  hospital 
clinics,  it  is  planned  to  reach  other 
families  In  thei  communities.  The 
great  need  of  such  preventive  work  has 
been  shown  in  the  many  cases  of 
tuberculous  eyes  which  are  going  to 
the  hospital  clinics   aJl  the  time. 

Educational  health  work  in  the 
clinics  while  patients  are  waiting  to 
be  seen  by  the  physicians  Is  another 
feature  of  this  program.  ^ , 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1927 


TO  SAVE  CHILDREN'S  EYES 


Harvard,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Government 
Experts  to  Confer  in  Chicago  on  Vision 
Problems 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Chicago,  Oct.  6 — Conservation  of  tfl» 
eyes  of  children  with  defective  '  islon  is  a 
problem  that  Is  engaging  tho  attention  of 
both  scientists  and  educators.  Dr.  K.  C. 
Crittenden  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  scientists  from  Harvard 
University,  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  the 
General  Electric  Company  will  confor 
here  the  week  of  Oct.  13  on  the  relation 
of  proper  lighting  to  the  conservation  of 
vision  at  a  meeting  of  the  iNiatHnal  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  KUndness. 

Sight-saving  classes  for  children  with 
poor  eyes  and  other  possibilities  for  the 
education  of  young  people  so  afflicted 
constitute  another  angle  from  which  this 
handicap  will  be  attacked  at  the  coming 
conference. 


gostou  ©rmistrtpt 

I         SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1927 

Proper  Lighting  Will 

Lessen  Eye  Trouble 


ARTIFICIAL  light  plays  a  part  in  the 
AA  cheer  and  comfort  of  the  home  comi- 
■^  ■'•parable  with  heat  and  shelter,  but 
at  a  cost  far  less  than  these.  It  Is  not 
only  very  useful,  but  it  radiates  cheer- 
fulness as  well. 

Good  artificial  lighting  is  the  home  fire 
of  the  electrical  age. 

That  we  are  paying  a  high  price  for 
careless  lighting  is  evident  in  the  great 
percentage  of  persons  having  defective 
vision. 

Lights  should  not  only  be  adequate  in 
quantity,  but  should  be  properly  diffused, 
and  all  light  sources  should  be  equipped 
with  shades  or  inclosed  in  diffusing 
media.  Frosted  lamps  aid  in  refining 
light  and  in  softening  the  lighting  effect. 

But  in  our  homes,  even  those  should 
be  screened  from  our  eyes  by  means 
of  shades  or  other  diffusing  devices. 

Much  can  be  done  toward  introducing 
cheer  and  comfort  in  the  home  by  select- 
ing proper  lighting  equipment. 

If  the  householder  will  keep  in  mind 
that  much  can  be  done  in  decorating 
the  home  by  properly  shading  light.  In 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  other  furnish- 
ings, he  will  be  greatly  benefited.  Eye- 
sight is  too  valuable  to  be  lost  through 
improper  lighting. 


■  ■  iii^^^i— M—^MBMp^iiiiBiiii  iB—i^i  ■!  Mill  |T>rr  iriTrjiiTrfngii'"TrTri 

tion  of  blinemes^Toid  ni«  orgaiP 
ization  yesterday. 

Addressing  the  conference  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Mr.  Carrls  said  In- 
'^ustrial  accidents  cause  lo.ss  of  sight 
of  one  of  every  seven  blind  persons. 
Sore  eyes  In  Infancy  he  blamed  for 
blindness  of  one  for  every  nine 
children  in  schools  for  blind. 

Defective  vision,  he  said,  hampers 
one  out  of  every  eight  school  chil- 
dren. 

Near-sightedness  Is  on  the  In- 
crease, Dr.  William  H.  Wilder  de- 
clared, because  of  Intensive  training 
undergone  by  school  children.  Miss 
Estelle  Lowe  revealed  need  of  4,000 
special    teachers    of    sight-saving. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Wjlinsky,  deputy 
commissioner  of  health  of  Boston, 
said  trachoma  among  the  Jewish 
population  had  been  reduced  75  per 
cent  since  1918  by  Hadassah  medical 
"Renters  and  the  British  government. 

RULE  REQUIRING  GOGGLES 
IN  SHOPS  SAVES  MANY  EYES 

CHICAGO,     Oct    15-A    ruling     that 
every   employe   In    an    Industrial    shop 
wear  goggles  while   at  work  was  ad< 
ivocated      here      by     Harry      GuUbert, 
director  of  safety  of  the  Pullman  Con>« 
I  pany.   In  an  eddreaa  yesterday  before 
ja  Joint  session  of  the  National  Safety 
i  Council    and    the    National   Committee 
jj,-j^j  for   the  Prevention  of  Blindness.     Mr 
I  GuUbert  said  that  such  a  rule  Is  en- 
forced   In    all    the    repair    shops    and 
I  yards   of   the   Pullman    Company    and 
that,  as  a  result,  the  eyes  of  approxi- 
mately  1000   of   their   men   have    been 
saved  from  serious  Injury  or  destruc- 


tion. 
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One  in  Seven  Result  of  Acci- 
dents, Prevention  Commit- 
tee, in  Session  Here,  Told 


Two-thirds  of  the  blindness  In 
the  United  States  is  preventable, 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  cJirec- 
top  of  the  conference  of  natonal 
and   state   committees   for   pneven- 


Boston  ©mtismut 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  18  ,1927 

WOULD  PROTECT 
CHILDREN  FROM 
LOSS  OF  VISION 


J-e^ffc^vSO  vT^   CutTi^  ,    ^VVo.,    T^jS>U 


Authority  on    Blindness  Addresses 

Health  Association  —  Big 

Heart  Disease  Toll 


SiDecial  to  the  Transcript: 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  18— Saving  children 
with  defective  vision  from  joining  the 
100,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States 
today  Is  a  huge  problem  confronting 
school  physicians  and  health  workers. 
To  achieve  this  object  programs  of  sight 
conservation  have  been  developed  in 
schools.  Industries  and  homes,  Dr.  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  medical  director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  told  the  American  Public 
Health   Association   here   today. 

Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  pro- 
tect the  sight  of  the  pre-school  child. 
By  working  with  a  child  with  poor  eye- 
sight at  this  period  it  is  hoped  that  the 
child  can  enter  school  with  a  start  equal 
to  that  of  a  child  wth  perfect  vision. 

"The  whole  philosophy  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  school,"  Dr.  Royer  explained, 
"is  that  of  minimizing  eye  use  while 
supplying  Ideal  conditions  under  which 
eye  work  may  be  undertaken.  Intervals 
of  use  of  the  eye  alternative  with  eye 
rest.  The  pupil  maintains  his  classroom 
social  contacts  for  oral  recitation,  with 
a  period  of  study  and  special  recitation 
In  the  specially  prepared  room.  Much 
Instruction  is  given  orally  while  certain 
children  prepare  their  lessons  with  a 
reading  helper.  Many  of  the  standard 
books  used  are  printed  in  clear  twenty- 
four-point  type  so  that  the  child  is  not 
required  to  do  too  close  work.  Figures 
tell  us  that  in  England  and  in  the  large 
American  cities  from  one  in  five  hundred 
to  one  in  each  thousand  school  children 
need  sight-saving  class  supervision  some- 
time during  their  school  career." 

Much  of  the  blindnsss  in  this  country 
can  be  traced  to  the  prevalence  of  social 
diseases,  a  condition  that  experts  believe 
can  only  be  improved  by  better  health 
education  and  clinical  treatment.  "In 
our  civilized  country  there  are  still  four- 
teen States  and  one"  Territory  that  do 
not  require  the  use  of  a  prophylactic  in 
the  eyes  of  a  new-bom  child,"  said  Dr. 
Royer,  urging  that  all  States  write  this 
requirement  mto  their  laws. 
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lUND  PREVETION  WEEK 

IS  TO  BE  OBSRVED  HERE 

Representatives  of  Blind  Association  and  Members 

of  the  Lions  Club  Will  Appear  At  All  Public 

Gatherings  During  Week. 


One  of  the  commendable  efforts 
of  the  Lions  Club  in  this  city  and 
of  Lions  generally,  is  the  interest 
taken  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  in  the  relief  of  those  de- 
prived of  this  superb  physical  quali- 
ty. The  week  from  October  17  to 
23  Is  "Blind  Prevention  Week"  and 
this  important  movement  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club. 

Beginning  with  the  Rotary  lunch- 
eon today,  members  of  the  Blind 
Association  and  members  of  the 
Lions  Club  will  appear  at  all  public 
gatherings  and  make  an  appeal  for 
support  in  accomplishing  those 
things  that  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
case  of  blindness.  At  the  Rotary 
meeting  at  noon  today,  O.  E.  Jones 
of  the  Blind  Association  and  D.  O. 
Snyder  of  the  Lions  spoke.  Miss 
Marie  Busch  was  the  speaker  at 
the  W.  A.  C.  luncheon  today.  A 
speaker  will  also  be  on  hand  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Laymen's  league 
this  evening.  Wednesday  at'  noon 
N.  J.  Powers  of  the  Lions  Club  and 
Mr.  Jones  will  speak  at  the  Lions 
Club  luncheon,  and  Wednesday  aft- 


1  emoon  Miss  Busch  will  speak  at  the 
I  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Clubs  at 
the  Public  Libarary  at  2:30. 

Thursday  at  noon  F.  B.  Newkam 
of  the  Lions  and  Mr.  Jones  will  ad- 
dress the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  Miss 
Busch  and  Mr.  Jones  will  give  talks 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Walther 
League. 

Friday  at  one  o'clock  Mr.  Jones 
will  speak  to  the  students  of  Lin- 


coln University. 


:     In  addition  to  these  talks,  there 
I  will  be  short  addresses  at  each  of 
Uhe  theaters,  the  speakers  to  be  ilre- 
I  sented   by   members   of   the   Lions 
I  Clu'j.    Talks  will  also  be  made  at 
I  each  of  the  factories.     All  of  the 
oculists  of  the   city  wDl   give  free 
examinations  during  the  week,  and 
all  persons  having  afflictions  of  the 
eyes  are  urged  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity.    All  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  are  urged  to  lend 
every  possible   aid  in   this  nation- 
wide movement  to  reduce  blindness. 
It  is  a  most  commendable  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Lions  and  the  effort 
deserves  hearty  cooperation. 


The  State  Health  DepL 
Broadcast  Talk  on 
Bnndness;  Friday      - 

tAei-^  afee  group  has  diseases  pe- 
culiar lo  that  period  some  of  which 
can  be  recognized  only  byspeciaJlsts 
and  not  until  the  public  knows  more 
about  them  wil  Ithey  take  steps  to 
guard  against  thein."  This  was  the 
message  of  Dr.  Albert  J.  Bedell,  a, 
prominent  ophthaloinologist  of  Albajjy 
who  broadcast  an  appropriate  talk 
for  blindness  prevention  week  from 
Station      WGY    Friday    night. 

According  to  Dr.  Bedell  the  bodily- 
needs  of  the  mother,  especially  the 
demand  for  mineral  salts,  influence 
the  sight  of  the  unborn  child.  Other 
diseases  such  as  syphilis  and  tubei- 
culosis  may  affect  the  eyes  at  anjT 
age,  while  the  combination  of  poor 
food,  poor  air  and  poor  care  may 
cause  ulcers  on  a  b  aby's  eyes  which 
leave  scars  materially  interfering 
with   the   child's   future   sight. 

When  the  baby  is  born  the  eyes 
may  become  infected  with  pus  mak- 
ing germs  and  to  prevent  this  Dr. 
Bedell  says  "Everyone  should  insist 
on  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
baby's  eyes  as  soon  as  born."  He 
points  out  that  in  New  York  Stale 
the  use  of  this  or  some  equally  ef- 
ficient agent  is  compulsory. 

"School  books,  having  too  fine  print 
poorly  lighted  school  rooms  and 
wrong  posture,'  continued  Dr.  Be- 
dell, "  do  much  to  increase  near- 
sightedness and  mental  unrest.  It  is 
in  this  great  field  that  the  t-orreeiive 
efforts  of  eye  glassf  s  show  best.  An- 
other group  which  should  be  consd- 
ered  consists, of  crpssed-eye  patients. 
Children  begin  to  look  at  ob.ject  with 
much  coricentratioJi  when  from  two 
to  live  years  of  age.  This  is  the  time 
when  many  chi)dr»m  develop  crossed 
eyes.  They  should  receive  immediate 
expert  care  othei-wise  the  sight  is 
often    greatly    reduced. 

"At  the  age  of  forty  or  torty-;ive 
sma!  lobjeots  and  fine  print  can  be  ■ 
seen  clearly  only  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  face  and  the  much 
mallgr.od  tckphone  book  cannot  be 
vcrd  at  all.  We  have  then  reached 
the  time  for  reading  glasses.  When 
you  can't  see  clearly  seek  help.  This 
injunction  is  especially  important  to 
adults  for  among  otlier  thii-.gs  three 
diseases  may  be  detected  by  a  pro- 
per examination  .cataract,  hardening 
of  the  eyeball  and  blood  vessel 
changes.  Second  sight  is  almost  in- 
variably a  sign  of  cataract,  while 
the      nece'ssity      for     increasing      the 


strength  of  reading  glasses  within  a 
short  time  suggests  glaucoma  or 
hardening  of  the  eyeball.  This  di- 
sease destroys  the  happiness  and 
economic  efficiency  of  more  middle 
aged  adults  than  any  other.  It  tnay 
come  on  so  insidiously  that  only  the 
most  skillful  diagnostician  may  be 
nble  to  discover  its  early  symptoms. 
Unchecked  it  hopelessly  destroys 
sight.     Finally,  blood   vessel  chanffes 


I  are  seen  by  examining  the  interior 
of  the  eye  with  special  instruments. 
The  aUernations  such  as  those  le&ult- 
ing  from  eaily  Blight's  disease,  early 
diabetes,  early  tobacco  and  alcohol 
poisoning  are  all  seen  and  even  may 
be  photographed.  The  need  of  iia. 
annual  complete  physical  e^Jti-franix- 
tion  is  imperative.  T)-*i  urgent  pro- 
tective need  of  a  th  r  q-li  eye  «;ludy 
is  obviouSi" 
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EXAMINING    THE   IMMIGRANTS   EYES 


Times  Wide  World  Photograph. 
The  Ellis  Island  Doctors  Watch  Carefully  for  Trachoma. 


Danger  to  the  Eyes 

in  Major  Industries 

That  there  is  hardly  an  Industrial 
occupation  In  America  which  does  not 
add  each  year  to  the  steadily  Increas- 
ing number  of  the  blind  and  near 
blind  Is  the  announcement  made  by 
the  national  committee  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  following  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  eye  hazards  In  indus- 
try. Referring  to  the  records  of  a 
single  insurance  company  which  In 
three  and  a  half  years  settled  claims 
Involving  1,049  cases  of  permanent 
disability  resulting  from  eye  Injuries, 
the  committee  found  that  82  eyes  were 
lost  in  the  presumably  safe  occupa- 
tions of  merchandising,  farming  and 
textile  manufacture. 

"This  Is  further  proof,"  the  commit- 
tee reports,   "that   serious    eye    accl-  j 
dents  are  likely    to    occur    wherever ' 
men,    women    and    children    are    em- 
ployed.    There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
really  nonhazardous  occupation." 

The  report  shows  that  the  greatest 
number  of  serious  eye  injuries  for  the 
entire  country  occur  in  the  metal  man- 
ufacturing Industries.  But  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  coal  mining  industry 
ranks  first  as  a  cause  of  industrial 
blindness,  and  in  Wisconsin  hand  tools 
are  the  greatest  single  cause  of  In- 
juries to  eyesight.  One  large  ship- 
building company  had  more  than  4,300 
eye  cases  treated  in  its  dispensary  in 
one  year.  The  committee  recommends 
the  keeping  of  detailed  and  accurate 
records  of  the  nature,  causes  and  costs 
of  eye  injuries  as  the  first  step  in  any 
campaign  for  the  prevention  of  eye 
accidents  in  an  industrial  plant  or  in 
an  entire  industry. 


director  of  the  College  Department  of 
Hygrlene.  Many  of  the  students  wero 
found  to  be  near.sighted  and  color  blind. 
The  percentage  of  those  afflfcted  with 
defective  eyesight  has  not  materiallv 
varied  since  regular  eye  examinations 
Were  begun  at  the  college  in  1924. 

During  this  period  the  vision  of  4699 
students  has  been  tested,  the  percentage 
of  defectives  being  41.4  per  cent.  Near- 
sighted students,  composed  chiefly  of 
those  whose  pprents  were  born  abroad, 
outnumber  the  farsighted  three  to  one. 
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Interest  in  Blind 
Brouglit  Hospital 

Eye    and    Ear    Institution 
Now  to   Become   Unit  of 
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STUDENTS'  POOR  VISION 

Large  Percentage  of  Youths  Entering 
College  of  City  of  New  York  Near- 
sighted, Color  Blind,"  Says  Professor  F. 
A,  Woll 


New  York,  Dec.  17 — Of  1002  students 
entering  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  this  year  41.8  per  cent  have  poor 
vision  according  to  a  report  to  tlie  Eye 
Sight  Conservation  Council  of  America 
by  Professor   Frederic  A.   Woll,  Ph.   D., 


Center. 


Years  ago  a  little  blind  ffirl  came 
to  the  attention  of  an  impulsive, 
warm-hearted  woman  who  found,  to! 
her  amazement,  tha,t  there  was  m  all 
Pittsburgh  no  place  where  her  sight 
.night  be  restored. 

"Why  is  thiy?"  she  demanded  of 
aer  friends— and  at  once  she  bc^an 
to  plan  a  place  where  the  blind  and 
he  deaf  might  receive  treatment 
tending  to  put  them  back  into  the 
husy  ranks  of  normal  men  and  women- 
.ind  children. 

Out  of  her  interest  in  one  little 
blind  girl  sprang  the  Eye  and  liar 
Hospital,  which  is  the  only  hospitU 
in  this  section  of  the  state  treating 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  arid 
throat.  Within  its  walLs  expert  nurs- 
ing and  skillful  surgery  have  com- 
bined to  restore  to  Pittsburgh  and  its 
Bister  communities  a  staggering 
amount  in  economic  wealth — the  hu- 
mane element  aside. 

Treated  20,000  in  1925. 

This   is   the   hospital   which   in   1925 

-treated  nearly  20,000  men,  women  and 

children  and  which  today  is  about  to 

become  one  of  the  special  units  of  the 

Pittsburgh  medical  center. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Jumonville  street,  is  oc- 
cupying at  present  its  second  home. 
Its  relocation  on  the  mediical  center 
site  will  be  its  third  and  final  now.  It' 
.will  be  expanded   from  a  capacity  of 

^beds  to  pcrliaps  126  beds, 
he  hospitals  first  location  was  at 
945  Pejm  avenue,  which  was  opened 
July  8,  lS9u.  Mrs.  William  Scott  was 
Its  first  president.  The  actual  birtJi 
of  the  institution  was  occasioned  by 


a  meeUng  of  a  little  group  called  by 
Miss  Sarah  Killlkelly  30  years  ago. 
Miss  Killikelly  later  won  renown  by 
writing  a  standard  history  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Charter  Signers. 

signers  of  the  original  charter  wei-« 

Mrs.    C.    C.    Beg^s,    Mrs.    Harry      C. 

Beg^s,  Mrs.  Frances  Childs,  Mrs.  Asa 

P.  Childs,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Dall- 

meyer,  Mrs.  F.  Albert  Dilworth,  Mrs. 

J.    Diincan   Dithridge,    Mrs.     William 

Flinn.    Mrs.    John    B,    Herron,  Miss 

^  KilUkeUy, '  l^rs.    S.    D.    Warmcastle, 

=  Mrs.    C.    A.     Wishart,     Mrs.    Emmet 

Queen,   Mrs.   Wallace  H.   Rowe,  Mrs. 

_M.    Trump,    Miss    Maxy    Webb,    T>r. 

Charles  A.   Wishart  and  Dr.     Joseph 

Willetts. 

The  information  flew  rapidly  tftat, 
an  eye  and  ear  hospital  hadi  been 
founded.  Patients  began  to  come 
from  miles  about.  During  its  first 
year  497  patients  received  treatment 
and  111  operations  wore  performed. 
Picture  the  distance  the  hospital  has 
traveled  since  then!  L.ast  year  more 
than  2,800  patients  w^  cared 
3,000  operate 

the  dispensary*TW»l|pB^Wf5r  of  16,- 
000  patieirts. 
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The  Saving  of  Babies*  Eyes 

TT  USED  to  be  the  case  that  more  than  one-fourth  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  schools  for  the  blind  had  lost  their  sight  from 
a  disease  which  they  had  from  birth — commonly  known  as 
"babies'  sore  eyes."  Discovery  and  wide  application  of  a  simple 
prophylactic,  taking  only  a  minute  of  time  for  nurse  or  doctor, 
has  brought  a  change,  so  that  now  only  one-eighth  of  the  pupils 
!in  schools  for  the  blind,  instead  of  one-fourth,  owe  their  blind- 
Iness  to  that  cause. 

Recently  gathered  figures  are  not  quite  so  encouraging; 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  now  entering  were 
born  in  war  years  when  attention  to  this  preventive  measure 
was  somewhat  relaxed. 

The  national  committee  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  is 
determined  to  eradicate  the  infantile  disease  which  is  so  ruinous 
to  the  sight.  To  that  end  it  urges  the  19  states  which  have  thus 
[far  neglected  to  pass  laws  and  regulations  providing  for  the 
treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born,  to  get  into  line  with 
other  states  which  have  done  this.  The  laggard  states  ought 
by  all  means  to  heed  the  appeal.  And  the  preventive  laws  should 
not  be  ignored  in  states  which  have  them  on  their  books. 


S  «x.>\.  jo&e^,   C-a-t,  Gra-Tue/'t'tc^  - 
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LABOR  SECRETARY  SAYS 
INDUSTRY  MUST  SAFE- 
GUARD WORKERS'  EYES 


'<   fintematloiikl  Labor  Newi  Service) 

New  York  City. — America  must 
safeguard  the  eyes  of  its  workers, 
for  without  sound  vision  industry  is 
handicapped  and  reasonable  attain- 
ment of  human  happiness  made  dif- 
ficult, James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  declares  in  a  statement  made 
public  by  the  Eye  Sight  Conserva- 
tion Council  of'ATfierica.'bf  whose 
board  of  councillors  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

"Until  recent  years,"  Secretary 
Davis  says,  "care  of  the  eyes  was 
regarded  largely  as  a  question  for 
the  individual.  Development  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  their  appli- 
cation through  engineering  has 
however,  revealed  eyesight  as  a 
problem  of  national  concern. 

"In  industry  and  in  education  the 
need  ol  organized  eye  conservation 
has  "been  most  insistently  pressed, 
for  it  is  in  these  spheres  that  unto- 
ward conditions  have  been  most 
convincingly  uncovered.  It  is  now 
plain  that  a  child  without  good  eyes 
can  not  be  expected  to  make  normal 
progress  in  school.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  workers,  whether  in  fac- 
tory, office,  field  or  mine,  can  not 
meet  the  obligations  of  their  tasks 
unless  they  can  see  with  the  ease 
and  precision  intended  by  nature. 

"The  economic  and  social  losses 
resulting  from  defective  eyesight 
are  now  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Inquiries  by  governmental  and 
public  service  bodies  are  tracing  to 
poor  eyesight  an  appreciable  por- 
tion of  the  industrial  waste  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
the  aid  of  the  great  industries,  is 
striving  to  eliminate. 

"Much  of  this  loss  and  suffering 
can  be  prevented  if  the  fullest  pos- 
sible measures  are  taken  to  protect 
the  eyes  of  employes.  Defective 
vision  ranks  well  up  among  the 
contributing     causes     of  accidents. 


Poor  lighting,  it  has  been  shown,  is 
a  substantial  factor  in  causing  in- 
dustrial injuries. 

"Steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy 
fundamentally  bad  conditions,  and 
the  results  are  most  encouraging. 
Pennsylvania  provides  evidence  that 
appropriate  precautionary  methods 
will  cut  down  the  number  of  eye 
accidents.  In  that  State  analysis  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry 
shows  that  for  three  years  eye  loss- 1 
es  have  been  steadily  decreasing  in 
the  metal  and  metal  products  in- 
dustries. 

"Eye  conservation  should  be  a 
part  of  the  safety  program  of  every 
industry  in  order  to  increase  the 
nation's  stock  of  health  and  wealth. 
A  very  large  loss  of  productive  time 
and  value  are  attributed  to  indus- 
trial accidents,  and  for  this  reason 
the  practical  interest  of  executives 
in  safety  programs  is  being  awak- 
ened. The  railroads  have  accom- 
plished remarkable  results  in  their 
efforts  to  shield  the  lives  of  the 
public  and  of  the  workers.  What 
has  been  accomplished  in  transpor- 
tation can  be  accomplished  In  other 
fields.  There  are  signs  that  indus- 
try in  general  will  eventually  rec- 
ognize in  thorough-going  fashion 
the  necessity  of  eye  conservation  as 
a  national  need,  fundamental  to  the 
normal  existence  of  all  classes  of 
our  people."  ™,«..._^^ 
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Americas  r^yes 

Are  Soon  To  Be 
i/  Standard,  Word 

'  NKW  YORK,  .May  10.— The 
oycs  of  Araorien's  25,000,000  ino* 
tnrists  will  bo  standardised. 

this  is  the  project  bofore  the 
Eve  .'^iKht  COTisorvation  Council 
oC  .\IIU'I  tl'l!,'"Tn'riT'"T!H'  '  'fyWI^ose  o-' 
harmonizing;  the  oxiriiinj;  stiito 
T*^gUliii-i"nH  .governing  visual  tests 
for  automobile  drivers. 

The  i-onncil,  announces  Gen- 
eral Director  Cuy  A.  Henr...  will 
assemble   data   I'rom   tue   reyuire-, 


ments  of  the  variou>:;  slate^s  and 
I'rom  these,  shape  scauclards  by 
uliich  the  eyes  of  tho  motorinR 
j.uhlie  may  be  tested  with  uni- 
formity and  fairness. 

"JOxperience,"  .says  Henry,  "has 
eonvinc«d  traffic  diroi-.iorsj  tiiat  a 
.'isual  tost  should  h'i  ro'iuired  oT 
every  applicant  for  .i  driver's' 
licon.se. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
aiitomobilists  are  now-  exantired'' 
lor  defects  of  vision  annually  la- 
this country,  but  without  proper 
relation  to  a  standard  s-ciontific- 
ally  reached  and  uniformly  ap-^j 
plied. 

"What  i.s  v.-anir  !  i;  a  visiiat 
acuity  form  for  motorists.  We 
must  find  out  where  the  danger 
lino  in  motor  vision  lies."  , 

New  York  state,  it  is  asserted, 
is  progressively  increasing  eyo- 
sigMt  requirements  and  is  abmt 
to  put  into  force  a  regulation  that 
every  driver  must  have  50  per 
cent  of  normal  .vision  to  obtain  a 
license. 

After  .careful  survey  made  at 
the  wheel  of  an  auto  with  differ- 
ent fogigjng  lenses  it  ha.s  been 
discovered  that  n  person  with  50 
per  cent  vision  would  be  able  to 
.Mec  safely  and  to  judge  distance 
while  driving.  Previously  the  re- 
<liiirement   was   two-fifth.s. 

Jn  tho  District  of  Columbia, 
investigation  has  demonstrated 
that  50  per  cent  is  the  lowe-st 
.safe  acuity  standard  because  "a 
50  per  cent  daylight  acuity  is  so 
reduced  by  darknes.s  (average 
lighted  street.s)  or  by  the  pres 
«Hic.e  of  rain,  snow,  etc.,  on  tlie 
;_  windshield'  as  to  lower  the  effec- 
tive acuity  to  10.7  per  cent,  or  in 
_  the  event  of  a  combination  of 
both  to  32.9  per  cen:." 

So  far  as  the  •coimcil  can  de- 
termine, color  blindness  is  not 
sufficient  to  debar  a  motor  vo- 
hifle  operator.  Neither  is  blind- 
ness in  one  eye,  iprovidedi  that  the 
acuity  in  the  seoin.g  eyo  and  the 
field   of  vision  are  adenuate. 
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Eyl  sight  Conservation 
Council  Declares  That  Poor 
Eyesight  Is  an  Important 
Factor  in  Traffic  Problem 


NEW  YORK.  Aprir21.— To  ascer- 
tain what  "safety  motor  vision" 
rvally  is,  tho  £y««*ti«lMM0wiBcrvatioii 
/-„■ n  ~^iAHM>nf —  h*ii^  begun  a  na- 
tion "BWBi&tudy,  It  haa  been  an- 
nounced by  Guy  A.  Henry,  general 
director. 

The  council,  tho  announcement 
said,  aims  to  assemble  complete  data 
as  to  procedure  and  practice,  and  to 
determine  the  trends  of  policy  in 
each  state,  so  that  from  the  existing 
mass  of  diversified  regulations  it 
will  be  possible  to  shape  standards 
by  which  the  eyes  of  America's  more 
than  25,000,000  drivers  can  be  testtd 
with  uniformi.ty  and  fairness. 

To  what  extent  poor  eyesight  is 
consistent  with  safe  driving  is  a 
question  yet  unanswered,  the  an- 
nouncement declared,  though  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  traffic  prob- 
lem. Regulations,  it  was  found,  vary 
widel.v  throughout  the  country.  In 
some  states  visual  tests  are  required 
by  law;  in  others  they  are  not.  Har- 
mony* of  practice  is  lacking. 

"E-xperience,  however,  the  an- 
nouncement continued,  "has  con- 
vinced traffic  directors  that  a  visual 
tost  should  be  required  of  every  ap- 
plicant for  a  driver's  license.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  wherever  eye  sight 
tests  have  been  started  they  never 
have  been  discontinued.  . 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto- 
mobllists  are  now  examined  for  de- 
fects of  vision  annually  In  this 
count»ry,  but  without  proper  relation 
to  a  standard  scientifically  reached 
and  uniformly  applied." 

New  York  state,  it  was  asserted 
hy  the  council,  is  progressively  in- 
creasing eye  sight  requirements  and 
i.g  about  to  put  into  force  a  regula- 
tion that  every  driver  must  have  50 
per  cent  of  normal  vision-  to  obtain 
a  license. 

After  ca^-eful  survey  made  at  the 
wheel  of  an  auto  with  different  fog- 
ging lenses  It  has  been  discovered  in 
the  New  York  experiments  that  a 
person  with  50  per  cent  vision  would 
be  able  to  see  safely  and  to  judge 
distance  while  driving. 

The  more  stringent  examinations 
which  New  York  motorists  will  be 
called  upon  to  take  will,  the  council 
pointed  out,  be  a  definite  advance 
toward  safeguarding  life  and  limb, 
precautions  in  driving  an  automobile 
comi>arable  to  those  governing  the] 
running  of  a  railroad  locomotive. 

In  New  Jersey  rejected  applicants 
numbered  2,938  during  nine  months. 
Reports  from  other  states,  as  well 
as  from  Canada,  to  the  council,  it 
was  said,  show  the  need  for  exhaust- 
ive information  from  which  accur-' 
ate  tests  may  be  built  ij^. 
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Charles  Southard,  of  American 
ciety  of  Kye  Conservation, 
Lecture  Here 


i(ian     SocietXjtrf»^^!ye 
is      s^lUing      Charles 


The  Amerii 
Conservation  is  senaing 
Southard,  field  representative  to 
Shelbyville  for  two  days,  May  14 
and  15.  Mr.  Southard  will  epeak 
at  the  various  city  schools  and  will 
illustrate  his  addresses  to  the  pub- 
lic with  a  number  of  stereopticon 
slides. 

On  Monday  night,  there  will  be  a 
parent-teacher  meeting  open  to  the 
public  at  the  Departmental  build- 
ing. Mr.  Southard  will  give  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  to  adults.  Music 
will  be  furnished  by  the  junioV  and 
senior  high  school  pupils.       ' 

Everyone  is  urged  to  attend,  as 
the  eye  problem  is  one  of  the  greiU- 
est  in  the  schools. 

In  announcing  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Southard,  it  was  also  stated  that 
there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the 
council  of  parent-teacher  clubs  at 
the  Charles  Major  building  Friday 
afternoon.  AH  present  and  former 
officers  of  city  clubs  are  urged  to 
be  present  a  sit  will  be  the  final 
meeting  of  the  p'ear.  ^,^^^ 
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Of  the  millions  <of  workers,  both 
in  factory  and  office,  at  least' 50 
per  cent  labor  und>;r.  the  disadvan- 
tage of  defective  vision  or  eye 
strain.  These  conditions  give  rise 
to  suffering  and  inefficiency  in 
the  business  world  and  interpose 
a  barrier   to  industrial   progress. 

Belief  from  this  condition  has 
resulted  in  increasal  production 
and  less  absence  from  work  on  ac- 
count of  physical  debitty.' 

Recently  the  medicaJ  director  of 
one  of  the  largest  plants  of  this 
city  said  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  absences  at  the  plants  in  the 
last  six  years  has  been  due  to  sick- 
ness, and  the  time  lost  for  this  rea- 
son was  seven  to  ten  tilmes  that 
lost  through  accident.  How  much 
of  this  was  caused  by  neiyous  ex- 
haustion through  eye  strain,  a  sur- 
vey v/ould  indicate. 

Much  work  is  yet  undone  in  the 
necessary  relief  of  all  kinds  of 
workers  in  factories,  offices  and 
vocations  which  require  close  ap- 
plication of  the  eyes.  This  not  only 
affects  the  employer  and  employee, 
but  the  ultimate  consumer  as  waste 
time,  material  and  energy  mean  in- 
creased overhead  expense.  If  there 
were  any  grat  obstacle  to  overcome 
to  correct  this  condition,  we  might 
worry  along,  but  there  is  not, 
financial  or  otherwice.  as  vision 
surveys  can  be  made  by  competent 
men  in  a  short  time  which  will 
show  the  exact  condition  of  the 
vis)")n  of  workers,  together  with 
lighting  conditions  and  all  the  fac- 
tors relating  to  this  important  sub- 
ject 

All  employers  of  labor  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  compensation  insur- 
ance, and  many  lawsuits  are  had 
where  a  worker  claims  that  a 
slight  injury  caused  blindness  in 
an  eye  that  had  been  so  from 
birth,  either  with  or  without  his 
knowledge,  as  there  are  .thousands 
cf  persorts,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
who  have  done  all  their  seeing 
with  one  eye  without  knowing  it 
or  until  an  examination  of  the  eyes 
was  made  The  reader  of  fiis  may 
be  one  of  them 

An  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
applicants  for  positions  would  de- 
termine this  condition,  savuig  much 
trouble  and  expense  The  time  has  i 
arrived,  when,  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  we  must  handle 
causes  rather  than  effects. 


S^ekiDefinition  of 

fk  *-^     Auto  Safely  Vision 

^Iw-A'ork. — Investigations  of  motor 
visioh  are  under  way  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Eyesigtit 
!n»i»ru.'ij^  r/  AinPir'""  Tlie  cUUtl'cli  Las 
begun  a  nation-wide  study  to  deter- 
mine wliat  safety  vision  in  driving 
lactualiy  is.  Practice,  it  was  declared, 
Is  so  diverse  in  this  country  tliat  uni- 
fortu  standards  based  upon  what  ex- 
jperience  lias  diowu  to  meet  tlie  re- 
<fluiremeuts  of  safety  are  needed. 
I  In  Canada,  the  young  men's  section 
of  the  Winnipeg  board  of  trade  is  con- 
sidering tlie  advisability  of  seeking 
legislation  compelling  motorists  to  pass 
an  eye  test  before  being  granted  a 
licence  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba. 
I  The  health  committee  of  this  sec- 
ftion,  with  which  tlie  council  is  co-op- 
erating, will  prepare  a  report  contain- 
ing accident  statistics  as  to  motor 
vehicles,  recommended  visual  require- 
ment for  motorists  and  facts  of  recent 
research. 

SUNDAY,    MAY   20,    1928. ^ 

MANY  HANDICAPPED 
BY  DEFECTIVE  EYES 

2,100,000  School  Children  Are 

Retarded,  Opticians'  Guild 

Reports  After  Survey. 


WILL  TEACH  CARE  OF  SIGHT 


Convention     Here     Next     Week     to 

Show    How   to   Avoid    Strain — 

Warning   Against   Quacks, 


Approximately  2,100,000  school  chil- 
dren are  retarded  in  their  studies  be- 
cause of  defective  vision,  according 
to  a  report  made  last  week  by  W.  A. 
Blocker,  Chairman  of  the  Convention 
Committee  for  the  Guild  of  Prescrip- 
tion Opticians  of  America.  This  eye- 
sight neglect  costs  the  public  school 
system  $135,000,000  a  year,  the  report 
says. 


Part  of  the  program  of  the  Guild's 
=  I  convention  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  beginning  next  Sunday  and 
-  I  continuing  to  June  3,  will  include  in- 
struction for  proper  care  of  the  eyes. 
The  opticians  urge  that  persons  con- 
sult eye  physicians  when  trouble  oc- 
curs and  avoid  untrained  and  inexpe- 
rienced men  attempting  to  prescribe 
glasses. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  J;he  human 
body,  the  report  says,  the  eye  is  the 
most  sensitive  and  gets  the  most 
work  to  do.  Since  man  forsook  the 
fields  and  came  indoors  to  work, 
adopting  residences,  inside  lighting 
systems  and  intensive  reading,  the 
increase  in  cases  of  eye  strain  has 
been  tremendous.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago  not  many  persons  knew 
how  to  read. 

But  with  the  development  of  highly 
intensive  educational  systems  and  all 
other  exacting  and  restricting  influ- 
ences of  the.  twentieth  century,  the 
eye-strain  situation  has  Tsecome  se- 
rious. Many  are  suffering  from  it, 
but  lack  knowledge  of  their  condi- 
tion. 

I  Statistics  show  that  16  per  cent,  of 
the  total  enrolment  of  25,000,000 
school  children  in  the  United  States 
received  eyesight  tests  and  that  ap- 
proximately 6,000,000  of  those  chil- 
dren are  retarded  in  their  studies. 
About  2,100,000  of  these  retardations 
are  said  to  be  due  to  defective  eye- 
sight. 

The  Guild  report  further  says  that 
more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  are  totally 
blind  owe  their  conditions  to  indus- 
trial accidents.  It  also  Is  estimated 
that  of  the  2,000,00  industrial  acci- 
dents occurring  annually  in  the 
United  States  10  per  cent,  are  in- 
juries to  the  eye.  In  one  State  in 
a  ten-year  period  close  to  $7,000,000 
compensation  was  awarded  for  total 
loss  of  about  5,000  eyes.  This  tre- 
mendous cost  of  lost  eyes  was  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  awarded  for  all  clases 
of  permanent  injuries. 

The  Greeks  used  glasses  for  kin- 
dling fires,  but  the  use  of  lenses  to 
correct  vision  was  unknown  until 
1266.  In  this  year  Roger  Bacon,  an 
English  monk,  showed  in  his  writ- 
ings an  understanding  of  glasses. 
From  that  time  on  much  was  dis- 
covered concerning  the  eye,  until 
now  scarcely  anything  is  left  to  be 
Studied. 

Early  Chinese  legends  refer  to  shell 
Bpectacles  carved  from  the  SRcred 
tortoise.  These  were  used  as  a  marit 
of  social  distinction  or  a  badge  of 
learning.  A  pair  of  these  ancient 
glasses,  600  years  old,  will  be  shown 
at  the  Guild  convention.  Hundred-q 
of  odd  types  of  glasses  also  will  be 
displayed,  including  tiny  rectangular 
ones  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette; 
glasses  worn  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  invented  the  bifocal  lens  in  1784; 
Abraham  Lincoln's  spectacles.  Es- 
kimo glasses  and  a  history  of  th« 
spectacle  frame. 

New  styles  in  glasses  also  will  be 
shown.  The  latest  vogue  is  to  hava 
rims  that  match  gowns. 


Officers  of  the  Guild  include  Peter' 
Meyer  of  Buffalo,  President;  Arthur 
F.  Williams  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Vice 
President;  Harry  S.  Shinwell  Jr.  of 
Brookline,  Pa.,  Secretary,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Wendt  of  Philadelphia, 
Treasurer. 
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'  T<|  ascertain  what  "safety  motor 
vision"  really  is,  the  Eye  Sight  Con- 
s^jjvation  Council  of^^^J^fi^clTTiaT 
beguiT'a'^fliSnMrwTde  study.  It  has 
been  announced  by  Guy  A.  Henry, 
general  director.  In  New  York.  ,, 

The  council,  the  announcement^ 
data  as  to  procedure  and  practice, 
and  to  determine  the  trends  of 
policy  In  each  State,  so  that  fronij 
the  existing  mass  of  diversified  reg- 
ulations it  will  be  possible  to  shape 
standards  by  which  the  eyes  of 
America's  more  than  25,000,000 
drivers  can  be  tested  with  uniform- 
ity and  fairness. 

„  To  what  extent  poor  eyesight  la 
consistent  with  safe  driving  Is  a 
fluestion  yet  unanswered,  though  It 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  traf- 
fic problem.  Regulations,  It  was 
found,  vary  widely  throughout  the 
country.  In  some  States  visual' 
tests  are  required  by  law;  in  others' 
they  are  not.  Harmony  of  practice 
Is  lacking. 

'    "Experience,    however,     "the    an- 
nouncement countinued:    "has  con- 
vinced traffic  directors  that  a  visual 
test  should  be  required  of  every  ap- 
plicant for  a  driver's  license.     It  is 
Tioteworthy  that  wherever  eyesight 
tests  have  been  started  they  never 
have  been  discontinued. 
,    "Hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto- 
tnobilists  are  now  examined  for  de- 
Jfe'-'ts    of     vision     annually     in     this 
fcountry,  but  without  proper  relation 
(to  a  standard  scientifically  reached 
^nd  uniformly  applied." 
I    New  York  State,  it  was  asserted 
py  the  council,  is  progressively  in- 
creasing eyesight  requirements  an-" 
'Is  about  to  put  into  force  a  regula 
■^ion    that   every   driver   must   ha'" 
:60    per    cent    of    normal     vision     • 
,<ibtain  a  license.  "  "i*" 
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Seiek  Definition  of 

y^  Auto  Safety  Vision 


'^'e^York.— liivestigatious  of  motor 
•  vijon-'are  under  way  both  In  the 
United  State?  and  Canada,  according 
to  an  announccnnent  by  the  K^esj^ 
Council  c°  America.  The  l^t^SncTinas 
bejriiB* •ff^WTJion'" "d^^tudy  to  deter- 
mine what  safety  vision  in  driving 
actually  is.  Practice,  It  was  declared, 
is  so  diverse  in  this  country  that  uni- 
form standards  based  upon  what  ex- 
perience has  s-howu  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  safety  are  needed. 

In  Canada,  the  young  men's  section 
of  tlie  Winnipeg  board  of  trade  is  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  seei^ing 
legislation  compelling  motorists  to  pa.ss 
an  eye  test  before  being  granted  a 
licens-e  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  in  the 
province  of  Muiiitoba. 

The  health  committee  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  which  the  council  is  co-op 
eraiing.  will  prepare  a  report  contain 
ing  accident  statistics  as  to  motor 
vehicles,  recommended  visual  require- 
ment for  motorists  and  facts  of  recent 
research. 
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Good  Light  Vital 


to  Good  Sight 


'  How  lighting  experts  and  eye-sight  spe-' 
clalists  can  more  closely  co-operate  to  at-| 
tain  greater  conservation  of  human  vision 
was  mapped  out  by  Professor  Carl  Maral-i 
dl,  physiologist.  Tufts  Medical  School,  at; 
a  joint  session  of  the  New  England  Il-j 
luminating  Engineering  Society  and  thei 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Optometri.sts 
last  night. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Engineers 
Club,  2  Commonwealth  avenue,  with  A.' 
W.  Devine,  chairman  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  presiding,  and 
brought  together  a  capacity  gathering. 
Ralph  E.  Eaves,  president  of  the  Opto- 
metric  Society,  headed  the  eye-sight  spe- 
cialists. 

The  point  of  contact.  Professor  Maraldl 
said,  lay  In  focusing  the  essence  of  medi- 
cal, optometric  and  lighting  knowledge 
upon  the  effect  of  artificial  light  upon 
eyesight.  His  subject  was  -The  Visual' 
Procass."  Color-blindness,  photophobia, 
an  abnormal  intolerance  of  light,  effect 
of  light  on  sight,  headaches  and  "Why 
We  See"  were  among  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  covered  by  Professor  Maraldi. 

"Color-bhndness  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  visual  defect,"  said  Professor 


Carl  F.  Maraldi 

Assistant    Professor    of    Physiology. 
Tufts   College 

IMaraldi.  "Many  people  are  completely  i 
color  blind,  but  the  commonest  form  is 
the  Inability  to  distinguish  between  red 
and  green.  Tests  for  color  vision  are 
vital  in  the  examination  of  employees 
In  certain  occupations,  especially  rail- 
road, steamship  and  aviation  services." 

Many  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
had  defective  eyesight  corrected  by  eye- 
experts  are  undoing  much  of  this  good 
work  by  reading  and  working  in  poorly 
illuminated  rooms,  declared  the  speaker. 
Closer  co-operation  between  the  two 
professions  was  therefore  urged  by 
Professor  Maraldi  with  a  view  to  educat- 
ing the  public  against  the  evil  effects  of 
defective  illumination  on  human  vision. 
Glare,  dim  lights,  unfrosted  lamps  and 
too  Intense  light  he  en-jmerated  as  among 
the  worst  offenders  against  good  vision. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  con- 
sisted of  A.  W.  Devine,  Julius  Daniels, 
R.  H.  BoAvman,  J.  S.  Patrick,  Howard  C. 
Doane.  H.  T.  Spaulding,  W.  W.  Thomp- 
son and  R.  B.  Brown,  Jr. 


more  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  Lewis 
H.  TiarriK.  managing  director  of  the 
society,  urged  the  consideration  of  the 
coiir.«c  by  public  instructors. 

"There  is  a  greater  flcmand  for 
tPachcrs  of  children  with  defective 
vision  than  the  number  available,"  he 
said.  "Inquiries  and  requests  for  as- 
sistance in  -establishment  of  sight-sav- 
ing classes  indicate,  that  public  and 
private  school  authorities  tliroughout 
the  country  are  coming  to  tlic  rcalizn- 
lion  that  sight-savins:  classes  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  the  modern 
educational   system." 


PARENT.S    WARNED    AGAINST 

I       /SUMMER  PERILS  TO  EYES 

//  — = 

ffl'har  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Efind  has  issued  a  special  warning  to 
patents  concerning  summer  perils  to 
the  eyes.  Ignorance,  carelessness  and 
neglect,  the  association  says,  has 
brought  blindness  to  many  persons  in 
recent  years. 

Children  are  warned  to  be  careful 
when  playing  with  sharp  pointed  ar- 
ticles, such  as  sticlcs,  pencils  and  scis- 
sors. A  child  never  should  run  with 
any  such  articles  in  his  hands,  as  a 
fall  might  result  in  the  loss  of  an  eye. 
Bows  and  arrows,  pistols  and  air  gims 
also  should  be  handled  with  great  care.) 
The  use  of  clean  towels  and  wash 
cloths  is  essential  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  trachoma  infection  to  the  eyej 
was  stated. 
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Biindnes.s  Amoii<!;  Babies 
Cut  61  P.  C.  in  20  Years 
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*U*  to  Train  Teachers 
for  "Sight  Saving 

Training  teachers  in  the  problem  of 
saving  the  sight  of  children  afflicl^<i 
with  dcfectiv'e  vision,  will  bo  the  ob- 
jective of  an  exceptional  course  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Chi-' 
cago  this  summer  in  conjunction  with 
the  Nat'  'ci&tyiOi^^tiM  Pi"even- 

tion-a£  J 

Prochi .,     'le  seriousness  of  the 

spread  of  defective  vi.slon  among  cliil- 
di-en.   and   th;:   nc«d   for   greater  and 


Prevention  Society  Issues  Sum- 
mary of  Work  Since  1908 

Elimination  of  the  piinOpal  diseases 
,  causing  blindness  and  reduction  cf  eye 
Injurle.-i  to  a  minimum  is  held  forth  as 
a  possibility  in  a  summary  of  twenty 
.  j'ear.s  of  organij:ed  effort  yesterday  by 
the  National  Society  for  .the  Prevention  | 
of  Blindness,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 

The  greatest  single  achievement  has 
been  accomplished  In  the  field  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  commonly 
known  as  "babies'  .sore  eyes."  where 
blindness  has  besn  reduced"64  per  cent 
since  19C8  as  a  result  of  laws  In  most 
states  requlrlnR  the  placing  ot  prophy- 
lactic drops  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at 
birth,  the  report  states.  Complete 
eradiction  of  this  source  of  blindnes.s— 
once  the  most  prolific  of  all  causes — 
is  declared  scientifically  possihte. 

By  demonstrations  of   pi-e-school    eye  i 
tests,   pre-scliool   clinics   and   co-opera- 
tion   in    the    establishment    of    sight-  1 
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BLINDNESS  COST  $100,000,000 

Industries  Alone  Lose  $10,000,000  Annu- 
ally, Claims  New  York  Society  in  Re- 
port ' 

New  Tork.  Jan.  3— For  every  four 
blind  persons  In  the  United  States  there 
Is  now  one  person  identified  with  the 
work  of  averting  such  human  disasters, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  here  to- 
eay  announcing  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

"The  membership  of  the  committee  has 
grown  from  two  men  and  a  woman  in 
1907  to  some  25,000  men,  women  and 
children  in  1S28,"  declared  Lewis  H.  Car- 
ris,  managing  director.  "It  now  costs 
more  than  $100,000  a  year  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  preventing  blindness  and  con- 
serving vision  generally  in  the  United 
States.  Some  idea  of  the  va;iue  of  this 
expenditure  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  one  source  of  blindness  alone — in- 
dustrial accidents — costs  the  industries  of 
the  country  close  to  $10,000,000  every 
year  and  is  responsible  for  15  per  cent 
of  our  blind  population.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  experience  of  many  plants 
proves  that  most  industrial  eye  accidents 
are  preventable. 

"The  cost  to  the  nation  of  blindness 
from  other  sources  is  probably  just  as 
great,  though  less  easily  ascertainable. 
For  example,  it  costs  on  an  average  ten 
times  as  much  to  provide  an  education 
for  a  blind  cliild  as  for  one  with  normal 
sight.  I  am  convinced  that  the  prevent- 
able causes  of  blindness  have  cost  this 
country  well  over  $100,000,000  in  the  last 
decade.  The  suffering  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  and  of  their  families  can- 
not, of  cours9,  be  evaluated  in  financial 
te^ms,  nor  adequately  In  any  words,  but 
on  the  score  of  economics  alone  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  every  individual  com- 
munity has  much  to  gain  from  intensive 
well-organized  work  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of 
vision." 


THE  TOLL  OF  BLINDNESS 

The  frightful  toll  of  blindness  resulting 
from  industrial  accidents  gives  pause  for 
sober  thought.  According  to  the  an- 
nounc^ement  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  industry 
Is  responsible  for  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
blind  population  of  the  United  States 
today.  "This,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
experience  of  many  plants  proves  that 
most  Industrial  eye  accidents  are  pre- 
■ventable." 

The  report  seems  the  more  appalling 
because  of  the  gratifying  progress  made 
against  blindness  resulting  from  infant 
diseases.  In  the  twenty  years'  work  of 
the  national  committee,  blindness  from, 
this  source  has  been  reduced  by  one-half. 
When  one  reflects  upon  the  enormous 
number  of  babies  who  are  either  born 
blind  or  because  so  shortly  after  birth, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  superb  woman, 
Helen  Keller,  a  realization  of  what  this 
work  means  to  mankind  dawns  on  the 
mind.  That  it  should  be  offset  and  ren- 
dered in  large  degree  nugatory  by  care- 
lessness in  handling  industrial  appliances 
seems  tragic  indeed;  that  it  should  be 
spoiled  by  improper  or  defective  ma- 
[  chinery,  seems  too  horrible  to  think 
about. 

Yet  It  must  be  thought  about.  The 
blind  population  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  census,  is  52,567.  Of 
this  number,  15  per  cent,  or  7885,  owe 
their  affiiction  to  industry.  No  doubt,  a 
large  percentage  of  these,  in  turn,  have 
suffered  because  of  their  own  careless- 
ness. But  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  indeed 
improbable,  that  many  today  who  are 
doomed  to  linger  "In  living  night"  owe 
their  darkness  to  the  criminal  careless- 
ness, or  worse  yet,  to  the  indifference  of 
their  former  employers,  who  might  have 
prevented  what  is  now  irreparable. 

For  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 
conduct  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
act condition  of  machinery  and  materials 
now  in  use  In  industries  which  offer  the 
risk  of  blindness,  represents  a  cause  and 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
[Washington.  Post  ^ 


Miss  Busch's 

Prompt  Work  Saved 
the  Eyesight 

of  Four  Children 

A  few  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  pension  to  the  blind. 
When  this  measure  became  ef- 
fective it  revealed  so  many  peo- 
ple without  sight,  that  the  leg-  • 
Islature  found  it  necessary  to 
take  another  most  necessary 
step:  That  of  preventing 
blindness  and  of  restoring  sight  ' 
to  many  people  by  means  of 
operations.  While  the  pension 
law  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
blind,  the  really  commendable 
work  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  been  in  preventing 
blindness  and  in  restoring 
sight. 

The   Central   Association   for 
the  Blind,  with  offices  in  Jef- 
ferson  City,   is  doing  a  lot   of 
magniflcent    work    along    this 
line,  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic   workers    from    this 
office  is  Miss  Marie  Bush.  Even 
though  sightless  herself,  she  is 
optimistic,  cheerful,    and    ever 
elert  about  her  work.    As  one 
of  the  field  workers  in  a  group 
of  counties,  her  duties  took  her 
to   Montgomery    City    last    Oc- 
tober,  and   there  she   found  a 
family  of  ten  cololtd  children, 
five  of  whom  were  blind.     She 
took  up  their    case     with     the 
Blind  Commission,  arranged  for 
an  examination  by  a  speciahst, 
and   asked    for   operations   for 
cataract.     Last    week    four    of 
these  children  had     an     oper- 
I    ation   and    this    morning   Miss 
I    Bush   received   the   good    news 
'    that  all  of  these  children  had 
their  sight  restored. 
Thus  in  one  case  the  state  is 
i    saved  the  cost  of  four  pensions. 
Miss  Bush  and  her  co-workers 
i    thus  are  doing  a  noble  work  for 
the  sightless  and  the  news  of 
the  relief  that  came  to  her  col- 
ored      charges       must       have 
brought  her  much  Joy. 


SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

Makch  24,  1928] 

THE  EYESIGHT  OF  INFANTS  AND 
PRE-SCHOOL    CHILDREN 

Of  2,044  pre-school  children  undergoing  eye 
tests  in  Gary,  Ind.,  one  third,  or  exactly  36.1 
per  cent.,  were  found  by  federal  investigators 
to  suffer  from  faulty  vision. 

These  results,  made  public  by  the  Eyesight 
Conservation  Council  of  America,  are  set  forth 
in  a  report  on  the  Gary  experiments  made  to 
the    Secretary   of   Labor,   James    J.  Davis,    a 
member  of  the  Council's  Board  of  Councillors. 

Complete  physical  examinations  were  made  of 
994  infants  under  two  years  of  age  and  of  3,125 
children  whose  ages  ranged  from  two  to  seven 
years.  In  both  groups  the  distribution  of  sex 
was  fairly  even. 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  a 
social  and  economic  study  of  infant  mortality 
and  the  pre-school  child  in  Gary  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau.  The  study  included  all  chil- 
dren under  seven  years  of  age  attending  the 
kindergartens  and  primary  grades  in  all  the 
public  schools  as  well  as  in  three  parochial 
schools. 

The  Gary  Children's  Year  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  cooperated  with 
the  government  representatives  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Anna  E.  Eude,  director  of  the  child 
hygiene  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  who 
reported  on  the  results  to  Secretary  Davis. 

The  Eyesight  Conservation  Council,  in  ana- 
lyzing the  facts  obtained  by  Secretary  Davis, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  "the  time  to  begin 
to  preserve  eyesight  is  at  birth,"  pointing  out 
that  rattles  and  other  toys  are  common  sources 


of  infant  eye  strain. 
follows : 


The  report  continues  as 


It  was  possible  to  test  vision  in  only  about  two 
thirds  of  the  cases  of  the  children  who  were  given 
physical  examinations,  since  only  the  exceptional 
child  under  three  years  of  age  comprehended  the 
test  at  all,  even  though  it  was  made  as  simple  as 
possible  compatible  with  accuracy,  and  only  a  very 
smaU  number  of  children  under  four  years  did  so. 
Out  of  the  2,044  children  given  vision  tests, 
slightly  more  than  one  third,  or  36.1  per  cent, 
showed  defective  sight  of  varying  degrees,  with  ap- 
parently no  significant  relation  to  age,  although 
those  in  their  fifth  year  showed  a  slightly  higher 
per  cent,  than  the  others. 

In  108  cases,  or  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber given  tests,  vision  was  seriously  defective  in 
both  eyes,  and  the  need  for  glasses  was  imperative, 
although  only  ten  per  cent,  of  these  children  so 
urgently  in  need  of  glasses  were  wearing  them. 
The  other  90  per  cent,  were  not  even  cognizant  of 
the  necessity. 

There  was  a  high  proportion  of  cross-eyed  chil- 
dren, actually  2.4  per  cent,  of  aU  the  children, 
but  here  again  corrective  glasses  were  being  worn 
by  only  about  one  seventh  of  those  with  this  de- 
fect. Only  one  boy,  out  of  the  total  of  33  boys 
with  cross-eyes,  was  wearing  glasses. 

Obviously,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data  re- 
garding vision  in  the  group  of  994  infants  under 
two  years  of  age  by  use  of  the  methods  employed; 
but  twenty-three  infants,  or  2.3  per  cent.,  plainly 
showed  eye  defects,  and  the  proportion  steadily 
increased  with  age. 

While  the  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is 
entirely  an  analysis  of  statistical  data  with  no 
attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  and  effects  of  de- 
fects, it  is  quite  evident  from  the  high  prevalence 
of  defective  vision  that  the  eyesight  of  infants 
and  young  children  caUs  for  greater  attention  than 
has  been  given  in  the  past. 
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CONDEMNS  TOY  GUNS 
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B.   U.   Speaker   Tells   of   Proper  Care   of 
Eyes 

"Air  rifles  and  all  toy  firearms  are 
vicious  and  should  »>e  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  children,"  declared  Dr.  William 
1).  Rowland,  professor  of  opthalmology, 
of  Boston  University's  School  of,  Medi- 
cine, speaking  before  a  special  asaernbly 
of  the  8tudentB  of  the  B.  IJ.  School  of 
Education,  held  in  Wesleyan   Hall. 

In  his  talk,  which  was  based  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  eyes  by  the  students, 
Dr.  Rowland  outlined  some  common 
faults  found  and  some  conditions  which 
the  teacher  needs  to  look  for  in  the  chil- 
dren under  her  direction. 


Mildred  G.  Smith  to 
Be  Liaison  Officer 


St.  Cloud  Woman  Named  Staff 
Associate  of  Blindness 
^Prevention  Group. 

MTss  Mildred  G.  Smith,  St.  Cloud, 
formerly  educational  agont  of  the 
Minnesota  state  department  of 
health,  has  been  appointed  staff  as- 
sociate of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blin(1WHH'!''^WW 
hcadquar*B»i»«*«*Wew  York  city.  Miss 
Smith  will  act  as  liaison  officer  be- 
tween the  society  and  the  various 
nursing  organizations,  public  and 
private. 

Miss  Smith  has  had  six  years  of 
public  health  experience.  She  was 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  Fi-ance  dur- 
ing the  war  and  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Minnesota  state  depart- 
ment of  health  since  1925,  first  as 
field  representative  and  I'ecently  as 
educational  agent.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  school  and 
of  the  Stout  institute  at  Menomonie, 
Wis.  '  Before  joining  the  state  de- 
partment of  health  she  was  for 
three  years  visiting  nurse  for  Stev- 
ervs  county  with  headquarters  at 
Morria. 
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SMyiCTOl 
OVER  BABY 


I     ^  — 

Jjjf  case  of  otHSSimia  neonatorum, 
or  baby  blindness,  has  been  reported 
to  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health  In  the  past  three  years,  it  was 
revealed  today  by  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Glaser,  member  of  the  state  health  or- 

-  ganization. 

}    This  enviable  record.  Dr.  Glaser  de- 
clared, is  the  result  of  compulsory  usfe 

-  of  prophylactic  ampules,  containing  1 
per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

USE  REQUIRED 

Distribution  to  and  use  by  ob- 
stetricians is  enforced  by  the  State 
[Board  of  Health. 

"In  contrast  to  the  present  record 
of  no  baby  blindness  in  three  years, 
[15  per  cent  of  all  blindness  hereto- 
'fore  has  been  due  to  baby  sore  eyes," 
Dr.  Glaser  said. 

"Better  vision  for  children  has  been 
occasioned  by  other  precautions,  such 
as  control  of  trachoma,  better  care 
and  protection  of  the  eyes  during  dis- 
eases of  childhood  and  better  hygiene 
■of  the  eyes  of  school  children. 
RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

"Supplementing  rigid  inspections  by 
federal  authorities  at  the  border  and 
all  seaports,  school  inspections  within 
the  state  of  California  are  a  further 
safeguard  against  blindness. 

"The  point  has  now  been  reached 
when  it  may  be  stated  that  cases  of 
blindness  are  due  mainly  to  industrial 
^Mftitients  and  to  social  dise^Sfi^iMI^ 
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SEEfCNEWLAWS 
FOR  BETTER  CARE 
>F  BABIES'  EYES 


\Iore  stringent  laws  affecting  thc_ 
treatment  of  the  eyes  of  newly  born 
babies  will  be  asked  by  the  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Prevention  oC  Blind- 
ness,'sriM^'*Y(<*MNaMMtaaM«tMU;MlH -legis- 
lature, it  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Miss  Audrey  Hayden,  executive  secre- 
tary. 

The  society  opened  a  campaign  this 
week  to  enlarge  its  work,  when  mem- 
bership invitations  were  sent  to  nearly 
500  women,  signed  by  Mrs.  Franlc  C». 
Lowden,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Carpenter,  and 


(Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine.  A  similar  ap 
peal,  Lssued  by  Russell  Tyson,  society 
president,  was  sent  to  business  men. 

An\ong  the  directors  of  the  society 
are  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Morton  D 
Hull,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Mrs.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  Mrs.  Max  Adler,  Mrs.  J 
Cordon  Wilson,  Bishop  Charles  P.  A0 
derson,  and  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Asm^iffr 


Ck>,ca.ajo.   In.,   JYe^yyr-^ 
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AID..-4^VENTI0Ni 
OF    BLIND>J^SS 

A  PERSONAL  appeal  to  prominent 
■^  Chicago  women,  asking  them  to 
become  memliers  of  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
is  being  sent  out  Jt^fSffsTj.  Gordon 
Wilson,  5755   Kenwood  Jr/enne. 

Other  appeals  \4ere  ^ned  by  Mrs. 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine. 
The  organization  is  attempting  to  in- 
crease its  work,  which  consists  of 
giving  free  medicine  for  babies  with 
sore  eyes,  conducting  classes  in 
schools  for  children  with  impaired 
vision  and  teaching  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading  to  the  blind. 

Miss  Audrey  Hayden.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  society,  is  assisting  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Aid  in  the  campaign  was  promised 
today  by  the  Quadrangle  Lions'  club. 
Tlirough  Joseph  J.  Crammer  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness committee,  all  weekly  fines  of 
the  group  will  be  donated  to  the  so- 
ciety. The  fines  are  imposed  upon 
members  who  do  not  sing  loud 
enough  at  meetings  or  address  fellow 
inembers   as  "Mr." 


I  EYESIGHT  TO  BE  TOPIC 

Nvte/^    Physician     to     Talk^ 
^T^^eWi  Curs  by  Exercise. 

A  alries  of  lectures  on  how  to  cor- 
rfct  eVesigjit  through  proaer"  I' W* 
OfS«  Ulld'TlWrwill  he  delivered  April 
24  to  29  in  Ivanhoo  temple  by  Dr. 
R.  A.  Richardson. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  is  a  nation- 
ally known  lecturer,  oculist,  phjsi- 
cian,  author  and  teacher,  just  has 
returned  from  a  tour  of  forelsit 
cotmtries,  where  he  studied  condi- 
tions connected  with  eyesight  and 
took  pictures  to  be  used  in  Illus- 
trating his   lectures. 

His   subjects  will  be: 

Tuesday— Miraclfs  of  the  Eyes  Wlien 
Living*  and   Seeing   Correctl.v. 


Wednesday— \Vliy  Pew  Succeed  and  Many 

^Thursday— Tour  ■Pycj.  the  Windows  of 
Tour  Soul.    Increasing  Their   E'^clfP^J-  . 

Friday— Power.  Personality  and  Perlcct 
Sight  Without  Glasses.  

Saturdav-Foods  that  Make  or  Break 
You.    Foods   That    Strengthen    or    Weaken 

^Sundav— The  Sexual  Problem  of  Life, 
Seeing    the    Truth.  ., 

The  lectures  will  begin  at  8. la 
o'clock  each  night. 

In  connection  with  each  lecture. 
Dr.  Richardson  will  demonstrate 
exercises  used  to  strengthen  eyes 
and  correct  faulty  eyesight.  ^ 


To    Shape    Standard    for 
State  Visual  Tests 


NEW       YORK       ACTS 
FOR  SAFETY 

Car    Driver's    Eye    Sight 
Factor  in  License 


NEW  YORK,  April  26.— To  as- 
certain what  "safety  motor  vision" 
reallj'  is,  the  Ej'e  Sight  Conserva- 
tion Council  _g^"AliiericaTi'aT"5egun 
atfSfTbnwide  study,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Guy  A.  Henry,  general 
director. 

The  council,  the  announcement 
said,  aims  to  assemble  complete 
data  as  to  procedure  and  practice, 
and  to  determine  the  trends  of 
policy  in  each  state,  so  that  from 
the  existing  mass  of  diversified  reg- 
ulations it  will  be  possible  to  shape 
standards  by  which  the  "eyes  ci' 
America's  more  than  25,OOO,0(liJ 
drivers  can  be  tested  with  unifornv 
ity  and  fairness. 

Factors  in  Problem 

To  what  extent  poor  eyesight  i- 
consistent  with  safe  driving  is  a 
question  j-et  tmanswered,  the  ar- 
nouncement  declared,  though  it  i- 
Vji    important    factor   in    the   traffic- 


problem.  Regulations,  it  was  found, 
vary  widely  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  some  states  visual  tests  arc 
required  by  law;  in  others  they  are 
not.  Harmony  of  practice  is  lack 
ing. 

"Experience,  however,"  the  an- 
nouncement continued,  "has  con- 
vinced traffic  directors  that  a  visual 
test  should  be  required  of  every 
applicant  for  a  driver's  license.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  wherever  eye- 
sight tests  have  been  started  they 
never  have  been  discontinued. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  autu- 
mobilists  are  now  examined  for  de- 
fects of  vision  annually  in  this 
country,  but  without  proper  relation 
.  to  a  standard  scientfically  reached 
and    uniformly    applied." 

Action  by   New  York  State 

New  York  State,  it  was  asserted 
by  the  council,  is  progressively  in- 
creasing eyesight  requirements  and 
is  about  to  put  into  force  a  regu- 
lation that  every  driver  must  have 
50  per  cent  of  normal  vision  to  ob- 
tain a  license. 

After  careful  stirvey  made  at  the 
wheel  of  an  anto  with  different  fog- 
ging lenses,  it  has  been  discovered 
in  the  New  York  experiments  that  a 
person  with  50  per  cent  vision 
would  be  able  to  see  safely  and  to 
judge  distance  while  driving. 
Advance  in  Safety 

The  more  stringent  examination- 
which  New  York  motorists  wBl  be 
called  upon  to  take  will,  the  council 
pointed  out,  be  a  definite  advance 
toward  safeguarding  life  and  limb, 
facilitate  traffic,  and  make  safety 
precautions  in  driving  an  automo- 
bile comparable  to  those  governin.: 
the  running  of  a  railroad  locomotive. 

In  New  Jersey  rejected  applicants 
numbered  2938  during  nine  months. 
Reports  from  other  states,  as  well 
as  from  Canada,  to  the  council,  it 
was  said,  show  the  need  for  ex- 
haustive information  from  which 
accurate  tests  may  be  built  up. 
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'will  be  possible  to  shape  standards 
by  -which  the  eyes  of  America's 
more  than  25,000,000  drivers  can  be 
tested  -with  uniformity  and  fairness. 
To  -what  extent  poor  eyesight  is 
consistent  -with  safe  driving  is  a 
question  yet  unanswered,  the  an- 
nouncement declared,  though  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  traffic 
problem.  Regulation,  it  -was  found, 
vary  widely  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  some  states  visual  tests  are 
required  by  law;  in  others  they  are 
not.  Harmony  of  practice  is  lack- 
ing, it  is  disclosed  by  the  Council, 
of  whose  governing  board  Secretary 
of  Labor  Davis  is  a  member. 
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ntsm  MOTOR  visior 

/A  ,         TO  BE  STUDIED 

To  ascertain  what  "safety  motor 
vision"  really  is,  the  Eyesight  Con- 
servation  Council  of  America  has 
begun  a"  nationwide  study.  The 
Council,  the  announcement  by  Gen- 
eral Director  Guy  A.  Henry  said, 
aims  to  assemble  complete  data  as 
to  procedure  and  practice,  and  to 
determine  the  trends  of  policy  in 
each  state  so  that  from  the  existing 
mas.s    pf    f^ivpr.siflftd      regulatioUS—iL 
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h^OMsX  anybody  who  wtk^^^tstra 
what  he  considered  his  most  pre- 
cious possession  would  say  his  eyes. 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  more  quickly 
and  in  larger  measure  than  to  i)er- 
sons  deprived  ol  any  other  factdty. 
There  U>  special  satisfaction,  there- 
fore. In  reading  of  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  reducing 
blindness. 

During  the  eighteen  years  since 
the  wigin  of  the  movement  for  con- 
servaticMi  of  vision,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Fieventfon  of^  Blind- 
ness, tiie  percentage  of  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind  who  have  lost 
their  sight  because  of  babies'  sore 
eyes — the  chief  cause  of  blindness — 
1ms  t)een  cut  In  two.  Preschool  eye 
clinics  are  being  established  for  the 
examination  (rf  the  eyes  of  children 
who  are  too  young  to  read.  Pour- 
teen  years  ago  there  were  only  two 
sight-saving  classes  in  this  country; 
that  is,  classes  for  the  education  <rf 
children  with  seriously  defective 
vision.  Last  year  the  number  had 
risen  to  265.  This  is  progress,  but  it 
is  no  more  than  the  beglxming  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committtee  there  ought  to  be  near- 
ly twenty  times  as  many  of  these 
classes.  6ight  conservation  work 
has  made  it  possible  for  large  in- 
dustrial plants  to  save  92  per  cent 
of  the  time  previously  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  eye  accidents  and  99  per  cent 
of  the  expense  incurred.  E\'ery  con- 
sideration urges  the  speedy  exten- 
sion of  this  philanthropic  and 
economic  service.  —  Parkersburg 
(West  Va.)  News.  ^ 


saving  classes  for  children  with  defec- 
.iva  vision,  the  society  Is  helping  to 
.'^afegiiiircl  the  eyes  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, the  report  points  out. 

lilcihty  cities  In  eighteen  states  have 
estRbllsh'ed  special  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  public  schools  where  children 
Willi  Impaired  vision  receive  the  same 
education  a  sthat  afforded  those  with 
normnl  sight  and  are  taught  now  to 
conserve    their   remaining   sight. 

William  Fellowes  Morgan,  president 
of  the  society,  declared  that  5,000  such 
classes  are  needed  Instead  of  the  292 
now  in  existence. 
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K     Bhbles  in  Sunlight 
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W^NTY  years  ago  the  Natirstraf 
SncTWj  4bv  tUa  PrnrT-TVTniii  ,(^ 
BlinaTresiTAvas  formed.  Its  efforts 
to  save  the  eyes  of  the  nation  have  been 
thoughtful  and  incessant.'  One  example 
of  its  success  is  the  fact  that  "infant 
blindness,"  what  the  doctors  call  "oph- 
thalmia neonatorum,"  has  been  reduced 
two-thirds  since  1908. 

In  its  annual  report  the  society  em- 
phasizes another  point.  Babies  need 
sunlight.  For  health,  they  must  have  it. 
Against  glare,  a  baby  will  close  its  eyes 
like  any  other  animal,  instinctively.  But 
it  is  always  possible  to  place  a  young 
child  with  its  feet  away  from  the  sun, 
and  its  head  raised  a  trifle.  Then  it  gets 
the  light,  and  its  eyes  are  naturally  pro- 
tected by  the  structure  of  the  forehead. 

Any  mother  who  will  remember  this, 
and  remember  also  that  sunlight  is 
necessary,  will  better  her  child's  liealth. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  3,  1928 

Babies'  Sore  Eye 
Cases  Drop  64  P.  C. 

New  Vork,  July  3— The  greatest  single 
achievement  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  dui-inj?  Its 
twenty  years'  existence  it,  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cases  oi"  "babies''  sore 
eyes,"  or  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  accord- 
ing  to  a  summary  of  accomplishments 
now  being  mailed  to  members  Complete 
eradication  of  this  cause  of  blindness, 
once  the  most  prolific  of  all  causes,  is 
said    to   be   scientifically    possible. 

By  the  adoption  of  laws  rec.uiring  doc- 
tors,   nurses   or   others   in  attendance    to 


put  prophylactic  drops  in  the  eyes  of 
babies  at  birth  and  the  ccnstant  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  society,  the  re- 
port says,  the  frequency  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  among:  those  admitted  to 
schools  for  the  blind  has  diminished  each 
year,  until  now  it  is  ;  ixty-f our  per  cent 
less  than  it  was  In  1908. 

The  society  has  followed  up  its  work 
of  prevention  of  blindness  -t  birth  with 
demonstrations  of  pre-scliool  eye  tests 
and  with  the  establishment  of  sight-sav- 
ing- classes  for  the  education  of  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision.  Using  a 
recently  perfected  technique  it  is  now 
possible  to  test  with  some  accuracy  the 
vision  of  children  too  young  to  read  the 

'  letters  on  the  charts  used  for  adults. 
Sight-saving    classes   in    public   schools 

■'  have  been  established  in  eighty  cities 
in  eighteen  States.  There  are  now  292 
such  f'lasses  in  which  large  type  books, 
movable  desks,  ideal  lighting  and  special 
teiichi'.g  methods  are  employed. 

A'lihuugh  there  are  almost  300  such 
cla-sses,  at  least  5000  are  needed,  asserts 
William  Fellowes  Morg.Tn,  president  of 
the  society,  In  a  foreword  to  the  report. 
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MUCH  BLINDNESS  COULD  BE 
AVERTED*~15Y    EDUCATION 


Hu|fdrec|fi  of  cases  of  blindness 
in  M^soa^i  could  have  been  averted 
if  tJK  fhroper  education  could  have 
reaped  the  people  in  time,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Pension 
Committee  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  This  report  showed  over 
3,000  on  the  commission's  pension 
list.  In  speaking  of  the  pension 
work  of  the  Commission,  Miss 
Louise  Adams,  secretary,  says  that 
those  applying  for  blind  pensions 
might  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  shiftless  poor,  the  thrifty  poor 
and  those  who  are  trying  to  get 
from  the  state  what  they  consider 
their  just  dues.  Many  of  the  cases 
calling  for  pensions  comes  from 
the  rural  sections  of  Missouri  and 
are  more  due  to  ignorance  ^j^0m 
anything  else.  ^^ 
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HYGIENE   OF   THE   EYES       ' 

In  yftdii^ialks  given  under  the  direc- 
tion ojf  t*\  United  States  Public 
Healt^  Sewwe  details  are  given  about 
carina  for  The  eves  fiom  the  time  of 


[birth;^    The   theoi;,  forth  that 

'"defective  vision  often  affects  the 
I  genera]  health  of  the  child,"  and  in- 
fluences habits  that  make  him  les^n 
forward,  or  assume  a  stoopi^ir  ]af«^.; 
(turc  -which  tends  to  cramp  his  chest 
i  and  .prevents  the  proper  expansion  of 
the-  lungs.'  These  habits  mav  pre- 
dispose to  tubercolosis. 

Reddened  or  inflamed  eye  lids,  or 
-he  r.ppearance  of  a  slight  amount  of 
I  matter  on  the  edge  of  the  iids.  and 
the  corner  of  the  eye.  are  danger 
symptoms,  which  should  be  respond- 
ed to  by  a  prompt  visit  to  a  physician. 
I  Propel  corrected  lenses  usually  re- 
llieve  the  troubles. 

j  The  Public  Health  Service  says 
that  adults  should  have  their  eyes  ex- 
[amined  once  at  least  every  two  years 
There  should  be  no  neglect  ov  del.-^iy 
in  securing  eye  glasses  with  the  rip-ht 
I  kind  of  lenses  at  any  tirte  when  the 
,eyes  indicate  the  Nature  is  calling 
jfor  help.  The  Health  officials  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  having  eye  glasses 
[that  remain  firmly  in  place,  in  some 
of  their  literature. 

The  shell  rim  glasses  that  are  worn 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  an- 
swer this  purpose  as  they  stay  where 
they  are  put  and  are  less  liable  to 
break  while  at  the  same  time  their 
broad  surfaces  protect  the  lenses. 

The  Public  Health  Service  says 
that  the  standard  graduated  visual 
charts  which  are  used  by  eye  special- 
ists are  dependable  in  measuring  the 
vision.  The  complaint  of  many  peo- 
ple that  when  they  begin  to  wear 
glasses  they  "must"  keep  on  wear- 
ing them,  drives  the  Government 
surgeons  into  impatience.  Here  is 
the  way  that  claim  is  answered: 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  'must  keep 
on,'  but  that  vision  is  so  much  better 
with  the  glasses."  After  wearing 
the  glasses  the  individual  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  he  keeps  them  on. 

One  often  heai-s  a  statement  that  a 
father,  mother  or  some  relative  lived 
to  a  very  old  age  and  never  had  to 
wear  glasses,  says  the  official  Health 
bulletin,  which  follows  this  with  the 
answer  that,  "In  most  cases  this 
means  that  such  people  had  one  nor- 
mal eye  and  one  nearsighted  eye, 
and  the  normal  eye  was  used  for 
reading  in  advanced  age." 

The  statement  quoted  above  sums 
up  the  "hygiene  of  the  eye"  in  three 
short  sentences,  as  follows: 


\    1.     Proper     protection     of  the  eyt 
from  infectious. 

2.  The  use  of  proper  lighting  cor» 
ditions. 

3.  Periodic  and  systematic  exami- 
nations of  the  eyes  by  physicians 
who  have  made  the  eye  their  spe.-ial- 
ty. 
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REMARKABLE 
PROGRESS  IN 
PREVENTION  I 

OF  BLINDNESS 


i 


SocBty's   Report    Summarizes    Results 

of    Activities    During    Past 

Twenty  Years. 


New  York.— -Remarkable  progress 
In  20  years'  organized  efforts  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  blindness  In 
America,  pointing  to  possible  elimina 
tion  of  the  principal  diseases  causing 
blindness  and  the  reduction  of  eye 
Injuries  to  a  minimum,  is  sbown  in 
a  summary  of  accomplishments  of  the 
National  Societ,\  for  JiiA -  Piev:ention 
of  Blindne^. 

The  greatest  single  achievement  has 
been  in  the  field  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, commonly  known  as  "babies' 
sore  eyes,"  the  society  reports  As 
a  result  of  adoption  of  laws,  in  most 
states,  requiring  doctors,  nurses,  or 
others  in  attendance  to  put  prophy- 
lactic drops  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at 
birth  and  the  constant  educational 
activities  of  the  society,  the  report 
says,  the  frequency  ot  opthalmia  ne 
onatorum  as  a  cause  of  blindness 
among  those  admitted  to  schools  for 
the  blind  has  diminished  each  year 
until  now  it  is  64  per  cent  less  than 
In  liH)8.  t'omplete  eradication  of  this 
source  of  blindness — once  the  most 
prolific  of  all  causes — is  said  to  be 
scientifically  possible. 

The  society  is  helping  to  safeguard 
the  eyes  of  the  next  generation,  the 
report  points  out,  by  following  up  its 
work  for  prevention  of  blindness  at 
birth  with  demonstrations  of  preschool 
eye  tests,  preschool  clinics,  and  co- 
operation in  establishment  of  sight- 
saving  classes  for  the  education  of 
children  with  seriously  defective  vi-| 
sion.  Using  a  recently  perfected  tech-' 
nique  it  is  now  possible  to  test,  witb| 
some  accuracy,  the  vision  of  children 


loo  young  to  read  the  letters  on  the 
charts  used  for  adults.    The  sight  of 
children  as  youu£  as  threu  and  four 
years  has  been  successfully  tested  in 
this    way    and    In    many    cases   condi 
lions    requiring    iininodiMte    attention 
have    been    discovered    and    remedied 
Special     "sight-s:iving     classes"     in 
public  schools,  fir.si   advocated  by  the 
society  in   1911,  have  been  established 
in   80  cities   in    18  states.    There  are 
now  292  such  classes  in  whit-h,  through 
the   use  of  special   large   type  books, 
movable  desks,  ideal  lighting,  and  spe- 
cial  teaching   methods,   childre-    witri 
little   vision    are   not   only   given    the 
same  sort  of  education   that   children 
with  full  vision  receive,  but  they  are 
taughi   how  to  conserve  their  remain 
Ing   sight. 

Hope  is  expressed  in  the  report  that 
at  last  the  struggle  of  medical  men 
with  the  scourge  of  trachoma,  one  of 
the  great  international  sources  of 
blindness,  is  being  rewarded  by  some 
definite  understanding  of  the  causa- 
tive factors  of  this  disease  of  the 
eyes. 

Eye  hazards  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions still  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  causes  of  blindness  in  Amer- 
ica, the  report  emphasizes. 


STEP  TIKEN  TO 
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THE  RED  jCROSS  INVESTIGATING 

"BtlN  D  N  ES.S        ' 

fe.ss  among  poor  and  unedu- 
cated j^applc  is  so  often  due  to  pre- 
ventable causes  that  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  has  agreed,  upon 
j-equest,  to  constitute  a  special  com- 
mittee to  carry  on  investigations  and 
to  call  an  international  conference 
which  would  establish  the  basis  of  an 
autonomous  and  permanent  organi- 
zation to  deal  with  preventive  meas- 
ures. The  request  for  this  action  was 
made  at  a  meeting  in  the  League's 
headquarters  in  Paris  of  authorities 
,from  different  countries.  A  report 
on  the  possibility  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ress  had  been  prepared  by  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York^whiclTservcd  as 
material  for  dicussion.  ^x^ 
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UNION  OF  EFFORT 


Various  Relief 

Plan  Concerted  Cam- 
paign Tonight 


A  depwi-tment  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  has  been  opened  by  the 
Xew  York  state  commiesion  for  tho 
blind  at  Us  headquarters,  6  East 
Thirty-sixth  street.  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Clendinning.  a  registered  nurse  and 
a  social  welfare  worker,  la  dlrector 
of  the  new  department.  A  consult- 
ing committee  of  eye  specialists,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  I>r.  H. 
RobPrtson  Skeel.  Dr.  David  F.  Gil- 
lette and  Dr.  WlJMam  M.  Mehl,  will 
co-operate  with   the   department. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  blindness 
could  have  been  prevented  in  meet 
c-afies."  Miss  Clendinning  said. 
"Much  has  teen  accomplished  in 
blindness  prevention  by  correcting 
the  defects  of  pre-school  children 
and  through  sight-saving  classes  for 
school  children  with  defective 
\;ision."' 


brtPfelate  the  efforts  of  various 
New  fyrytans  organizations  working 
for  t/e  kfilief  and  the  prevention  of 
blin(^e^\.  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tions' r^jwesentatives  will  be  held 
tonight  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  739  Camp  street. 

Plans  for  a  campaign  to  interest 
all  citizens  in  the  work  of  prevent- 
ing blindness  and  in  caring  for  the 
blind  will  be  discussed.  The  cam- 
paign will  be  held  in  November.  In 
addition  to  the  many  New  Orleans 
social  agencies  that  will  participate 
in  the  campaign  representatives 
from  the  national  societies  ■will  as- 
sist. Two  representatives  from  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  a  representative 
from  the  American  Foundation  foi 
the  Blind  will  be  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  campaign. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Cross  King,  member  of  the 
committee     for     the     prevention   of 


blindneaa  of  the  Louisiana  CommlS' 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Tonight's  meeting  will  be  attend- 
ed by  representatives  of  all  New  Or- 
leans hospitals.  The  Societe  Fran- 
caise,  Orleans  school  board,  the  New 
Orleans  board  of  health,  the  state 
.board  of  health,  Tulane  school  of 
Isocial  -work  and  the  Louisiana  de- 
partment of  labor  will  also  be  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting. 
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form  Group  To 
Curb  Blindness 


14  gjji  Oommittee  Will  Be- 

con*  Fjprmanent  Agency 

For  Prevention 


The  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  of  the  Louisiana  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  voted  to  ef- 
fect pernaapfint  organization,  at  a 
meeting  In  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  in  Camp  street  on  Tuesday, 
Dr.  George  H.  Upton,  representing 
the  Commission  on  the  committee, 
will  name  a  group  who  will  work 
out  details  of  organization,  and  re- 
port suggestions  at  a  meeting  tc 
be  called  soon. 

The  committee  will  correlate  ef- 
forts of  hospitals,  social  agencief 
and  philanthropists  in  preventing 
blindness  in  New  Orleans.  It  was 
Indicated  at  the  meeting  Tuesday 
that  this  work,  characterized  as 
"enormous,  covering  a  tremendous 
field."  will  include  prophylaxis  pre- 
cautions with  newborn  babies,  pre- 
cautionary measures  for  workmen 
in  certain  factories,  correct  illumi- 
nation of  public  buildings,  and  edu- 
cational activity  which  will  culmi- 
nate in  a  campaign  during  Novem- 
ber. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Gen- 
eral Allison  Owen,  W.  O.  Hart,  Dr. 
J  S.  Hebert,  Dr.  E.  L.  King,  Dr, 
W.  R.  Bufflngton,  Miss  Agnes  Mor- 
ris, Dr.  J  M.  Koelle,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Blum,  Dr.  A.  B.  Pitkin,  J.  M.  Mc- 
Guire,  Dr.  M.  E.  Brown,  Miss  Louise 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Mary  King  and' 
Dr.  Upton.  ' 
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Bliifd.  with  headfiuartors  at  o27 
MetropoiiliLn-MBuiMing.  i?  In  Ne-vv 
ToPR  planning  witli  the  National 
SSociety  for  the  Prevention  ot  Biind- 
ne.ss  a  program  for  preventive  ann 
pflucatiou.  wfll'k'  'W"!?Pnf?BW!"r  and 
the  county  this  year. 


^«     Prevention  of  Blindnesi 


It  IS  good  to.  know  tha.tsin,Q£jtaQ*=tfi'e  principal  causes  of 
blindness  have  been  feHuced"  enormously.  The  chief  cause  of 
IbJindness— babies'  sore  eyes — has  been  lowered  64  per  cent. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  educating  men  and  Avomen 
in  hazardous  industries  how  to  safeguard  their  eyes. 

Science  promises  complete  eradication  of  babies'  sore  eye-i 
as  a  source  of  blindness.  This  can  be  brought  about,  they 
claim,  through  distribution  of  silver  nitrate  among  physicians 
and  nurses.  The  use  of  prophylactic  drops  in  an  infant's  eyes 
|at  birth  is  compulsory  in  some  municipalities.  -. 

Physicians  in  pre-school  eye  clinics  have  discovered  meth- 
bds  of  testing  the  sight  of  children  too  young  to  read  the 
printed  charts.  It  is  the  early  diagnosis  that  most  counts  and 
the  spread  of  pre-school  exammation  has  saved  the  sight  of 
hundreds  of  children.  In  this  field  public  school  nurses  are 
accomplishing  much.  Each  year  they  discover  many  cases  of 
defective  eyesight  among  school  children  and  suggest  glasses 
or  other  treatment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  helping 
to  lower  the  rate  of  blindness. 

Blindness  probably  takes  more  people  out  of  productive 
occupations  than  any  other  physical  deformity  or  defect.  Us- 
ually the  blind  become  dependent  upon  society  or  relatives. 
These  facts  make  the  work  for  the  reduction  of  blindness  all 
the  more  important.  The  cost  of  prevention  of  blindness  is 
Jess  than  the  economic  loss  from  blindness. 
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It  is  good  to  kno^v~nT&t'§iTfilcn9D8  the  principal  causes  of 
blindness  have  been  reduced  enomiously.  The  chief  cause  of 
blindnes.s^babies  'sore  eye.s — has  been  lowered  64  per  cent. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  educating  men  and  women 
in  hazardous  industries  how  to  safeguard  their  eyes.  i 

Science  promises  complete  eradication  of  babies'  sore  eyes 
as  a  source  of  blindness.  This  can  be  brought  about,  they 
claim,  through  distribution  of  silver  nitrate  among  physicians 
and  nurses.  The  use  of  prophylactic  drops  in  an  infant's  eyes 
at  birth  is  compulsor>'  in  some  municipalities. 

Physicians  in  pre-school  eye  clinics  have  discovered  meth- 
ods of  testing  the  sight  of  children  too  young  to  read  the  print- 
ed charts.  It  is  the  early  diagnosis  that  most  counts  and  the 
spread  of  pre-school  examination  has  saved  the  sight  of  hund- 
reds of  children.  In  this  field  public  school  nurses  are  accom- 
plishing much.  Each  year  they  discover  many  cases  of  defec- 
tive eyesight  among  school  ctiildren  and  suggest  glasses  or 
other  treatment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  helping  to 
lower  the  rate  of  blindness. 

Blindness  probably  takes  more  people  out  of  productive 
occupations  than  any  other  physical  deformity  or  defect.  L's- 
ually  the  blind  become  dependent  upon  society  or  relatives. 
These  facts  make  the  work  for  the  reduction  of  blindness  all 
the  more  important.  The  cost  of  preventi(jn  of  blindness  is 
less  than  the  economic  loss  from  blindness.  ^ 
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Conduct  Visual 
Examination 

Children      Demonstrate 

Sight  Testing  at  State 

Health  Meeting. 

A  Kroup  of  childsrn  whose  mothers 
are  members  of  the  Pre-school  As- 
sociation of  Pulaski  Heights  were 
used  as  models  in  a  demonstration  in 
visual  examination  given  by  Miss 
Mildred  G.  Smith,  a  representative 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  at  the  annual 
Arkansas  health  conference  at  the 
state  capitol  Thursday  morning.  Miss 
Smith  is  also  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional  health   council. 

She  stressed  the  value  of  an  early 
examination  of  children's  eyes  by  use 
of  the  simple  visual  tests.  Her  dem- 
onstration centered  in  the  letter  E, 
the  lateral  and  vertical  position  of 
the  letter,  each  child  tollinB  the  di- 
rection of  the  lines  by  motion  of  the 
hands  and  arms  when  placed  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  chart. 

Miss  Smith  urged  examination  of 
vision  before  the  child  has  reached 
the  school  ago.  Early  examination 
should  be  made  before  the  defects 
have  gone  too  far,  she  said.  Every 
step  in  this  examination  is  necessary. 
Tests  are  usually  made  in  the  third 
grade. 

She  urged  the  use  of  the  syml>ol  E 
chart  test  by  all  county  health  nurses. 
This  test  has  been  made  on  children 
as  young  as  three  years,  according 
to  the  health  representative. 

"The  summer  round-up  of  pre- 
school children,  a  national  movement 
sponsored  by  the  congress  of  parents  | 
and  teachers,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able activities  that  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  health  work,"  Miss  Smith  de- 
clared. "It  is  through  this  medium 
that  the  nurses  get  in  touch  with  the 
pre-school  child.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  county  nurse  to  help  people  in 
her  community  to  know  that  there 
are  other  aids  for  vision  than  spec- 
tacles." 

Poor  nutrition,  physical  handicaps 
and  poor  lighting  in  schoolrooms 
were  given  as  reasons  why  many  chil- 
dren  have  poor  vision. 

The  children  were  brought  to  the 
capitol  building  by  Mrs.  Fred  S. 
Stewart,  state  chairman  of  pre-school 
a.s«ociations  for  the  Arkansas  .Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers^  , 


SocieJJ^JW  Prevent 

^  Bnndness  Is  Local 

The  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Bn%<iaesj,  y.hjjRh.  was  organized  ri- 
cen  1 1  y ,  fsa  de  pa  rTTtTWn^WiN»i*^pu - 
Islana  Commission  for  the  Blind  ah« 
is  Intended  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
duties  mentioned  In  the  commission's 
charter,  Mrs.  Mary  Cross  King-,  sec- 
retary of  the  commlslon,  has  an- 
nounced. The  commission  Is  not  a 
Stat©  institution,  she  explained,  but 
Is  a  New  Orleans  society  supported 
by  the  Community  Chest  and  the 
earning  from  the  industries  worked 
by  th*  blind. 


3UFFAL0  PHYSICIAN 
HONORED  THURSDAY 

)r./F."  Park  Lewis  to  Get  Medal 
for  Work  Among  Blind. 


Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  454  Franklin  street, 
'Ice  president  of  the  National  Society 
or  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  will  be 
)resented  with  the  Leslie  Dana  medal 
'for  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
n  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
onservatlon  of  vision"  In  America,  the 
leremony  taking  place  Thursday  night 
.n  the  Chase  hotel  In  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Oana  Is  a  director  of  the  Missouri  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

The  medal  will  be  given  to  Dr.  Lewis 
by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  of  Denver,  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Oph- 
thalmology and  dean  of  the  profession 
In  America.  He  was  the  first  recipient 
of  the  award  In  1J25.  Both  men  are 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto- 
laryngology In  St.  Louis. 

Lewis  H.  Carrls  of  New  York  city, 
managing  director  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
will  also  be  a  speaker. 
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vation  Council  of  America,  which  is  con-; 
ducting  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  bet- 
ter vision  in  the  schools  and  industry. 

Advocating  universal  observance  of 
Health  Day,  the  council  makes  public  a 
.statement  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Goldberger,  direc- 
tor of  educational  hygiene  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  declaring 
that  liealth  now  bears  a  close  practical" 
relation  to  school  board  finance. 

"School  systems  hare  a  very  decided 
financial  concern  in  the  health  of  pupils," 
he  says.  "It  costs  $50  a  term  to  educaU 
a  child  in  New  York  city.  The  cost  is 
higher  elsewhere.  Every  child  who  re- 
peats a  term  is  an  added  financial  drain 
on  the  school  budget. 

"Naturally,  the  physically  handicapped 
child,  especially  one  with  defective  vision, 
fuinishe.s  the  largest  number  of  repeat- 
ers. Detection  on  Health  Day  of  the 
child  who  cannot  see  properly  will  save 
thousands  from  being  forced  to  repeat, 
and  keep  down  the  per  capita  cost  of 
education." 
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Trachoma  Infecuon 
Causes  Most  Blindness 


Save  Eye  Defects, 

Cut  Education  Costs 


.'  /a'ffer.soii  City,  .Mo.,  Nov.  2  (UP)- 
Of  the  :!,5S5  pensioners  on  the  Mi:s- 
souii  blind  pcu^iidft- rolls,  7G7  or  21 
per«nt,  are  blind  becau.5e  of  trach- 
oma infections,  accordiug  to  a  re- 
port mude  by  the  State  Departm-jiii 
of  Health. 

>  An  Intensive  program  for  the  con- 
trol of  thi'j  disease  i3  being  conduct- 
ed In  Missouri.  Cliuirs  and  hospital 
treatment  for  thes^  eufforcra  has 
been  fiirniphed  by  the  board  of 
health  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Servic:e. 

Ninety-six  clinics  tciucliing  70 
counties  hace  made  notsible  the 
treatment  of  more  than  ;!,000  case;; 
of  trachoma.  The  ccinbijied  res^llt^. 
of  relief  and  cure  and  prevention  of 
blindness  is  shown^  by  the  figuron  tak- 
en from  th,i  blind  pension  volH.  The 
reduction  of  trachoma  follows:  1924, 
119  casec;  1925,  lOG  cases;  1926, 
27  cases;   1927.  4G  cases. 

"Each,,  pensioner  receives  $300 
from  the  revanue  of  tlie  state.  Dr. 
James  Stewart,  state  health  comtals-* 
sioner,.said,  5'which  means  a  totol  of 
$230, ODO  annually,  paid  for  the  re- 
lief of ■  blind'iiGSS  of  a  disease  whicli 
have  iKjen  pi-evonted  if  modern  ruj»*j 
of  hygiene  were  carried  on'.      — '"^    ' 


New  Yorlc,  Oct.  29 — Detection  of  eye 
defects  in  school  children  wMll  cut  the 
cost  of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  Eye  Sight  Conser- 
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COT  BLINDNESS 
IN  MISSOURI 


f|edu 


MA    CASES 

CED    FROM 

TO  46   IN 


HAVE      BEEN 
119    IN    1924 
1927 


Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  15.— (^— 
Trachoma  blindness  In  Missouri  has 
■been  reduced  from  119  new  cases  In 
1924  to  46  new  cases  In  1927  by  the 
Joint  activities  of  the  state  board  of 
health  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

A  recent  inspection  of  the  blind 
pension  rolls  of  the  state  showed  3,- 
585  pensioners,  and  767  of  these  were 
blind  because  of  trachoma  infections. 

Each  pensioner  receives  $100  an- 
nually from  the  state. 

"If  modern  rules  of  hygiene  had 
been  carried  out,  or  adequate  treat- 
ment Instituted  early,  $230,000  annual- 
ly could  be  saved  the  state  from  tra- 
choma blindness  alone,"  said  Dr. 
James  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  board 
of  health. 

!  An  Intensive  program  for  the  con- 
trol of  trachoma  has  been  conducted 
In  Missouri.  Clinics  and  hospital  treat- 
ment for  'these  sufferers  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  state  board  of  health 
•with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  which  has  result- 
ed in  the  relief  and  cure  of  many. 

Nlnety-slx  clinics  touching  seventy 
counties,  many  of  them  -rural,  have 
made  possible  the  treatment  of  more 
than  3000  cases  of  trachoma,  "which 
otherwise  would  probably  have  never 
received  treatment,  and  would  have 
constituted  an  army  of  potential  blind 
pensioners  for  the  future." 

The  combined  results  of  relief  and 
cure  and  prevention  of  blindness  is 
Bhown  by  the  figures  taken  from  the 
Blind  Pension  Rolls  .  The  reduction 
of  the  number  of  new  blind  pension- 
ers, which  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
treatment  of  cases,  is  shown  In  the 
itabulatlon ; 

1924 — 119  new  cases  resulting  from 
trachoma. 

1925—106  new  cases  resulting  from 
trachoma. 

1926 --27  new  cases  resulting  from 
trachoma. 

1927 — 46  new  cases  resulting  from 
bachoma. 
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[7  REDUCING  BLINDNESJ^ 

fit  is  good  to  know  that  since  a908  the 
Wincipal  causes  of  blin^aessJiave  Ibeen  re- 
duced enormously.  The  chief  /ause  of 
iblindness— b^JBies'  sore  eyes — haf^^been  low- 
ffered  64  fej.  oMit.  Great  progxe^s  has  been 
I  made  in/ed|icatiig  men  and  women  in  haz- 
lardous  luralstries  how  to  safeguard  their 
eyes.  i 

Science  plomises  complete  eradication  of 
I  babies'  sore  eyes  as  a  source  of  bUndness. 
This  can  be  brought  about,  they  claim, 
through  distribution  of  silver  nitrate  among 
physicians  and  midwives.  Only  fourteen 
states  do  not  require  attendants  to  use 
prophylactic  drops  in  an  infant's  eyes  at 
birth, 

I  Physicians  in  pre-school  eye  clinics  have 
[discovered  methods  of  testing  the  sight  of 
children  too  young  to  read  the  printed 
charts.  It  is  the  early  diagnosis  that  most 
counts,  and  the  spread  of  pre-school  exam- 
ination has  saved  the  sight  of  hundreds  of 
children. 

1    In  this  field  nublic  tshvsicians  and  nurses 
are  accomplishing  much.     EjbW' year  they 
discover  many  cashes  of  defective  eyesight 
among  school  children  and  prescribe  glasses 
or  other  treatment.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  helping  to  lower  the  rate  of  blind- 
ness. 

Blindness  probably  takes  more  people  out 
of  productive  occupations  than  any  other 
physical  deformity  or  defect.  Usually  the 
blind  become  dependent  upon  society  or 
relatives.  These  facts  make  the  work  for 
the  reduction  of  blindness  all  the  more  im- 
portant. The  cost  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness is  less  than  the  economic  loss  from 
business.— Chickasha  Express.  J 
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'Lessening  the  Eye  Hazard 

THK  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  is  en- 
paging  in  a  national  campaign  of  edu- 
cati6n,  for  the  conservation  of  sight  among 
workers.  In  this  it  will  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  and  doubtless  of  the  E3ye- 
sight  Conservation  Council,  which  has  done 
excellent  work  along  this  hne. 

The  campaign  is  undertiaken  because  it  is 
found  that  "the  eye  hazards  of  industrial 
occuf>ations  are  great,  causing  much  im- 
pairment of  vision  among  workmen."  That 
is  an  industrial  loss  because  it  lowers 
workmen's  efficiency.  It  is  even  more  a 
human  loss,  involving  discomfort,  pain  and 
helplessness.  «  j^'  4pilij| 

,  Factories  are  as  a  general  thing  far  bet- 
Iter  hghted  than  they  were  a  generation 
ago,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. Individual  defects  of  vision  are  very 
inadequately  cared  for,  especially  among 
adults.  There  are  inexcusable  eye  hazards 
in  all  occupations  and  among  all  classes  of 
people.  E^ar  hazards,  too — but  the  eye  haz- 
ards are  more  mischievous. 
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St.  Cloud  Lead^  In 
^'    Sight-Saving  Work 

Tiie  following  clipping  'regarding 
the  classes  for  bli^id  and^semi-bljnd 
chiWren  inaugurated  in  Ihe'St.^Cloud 
schools  this  year  is  taken  from  this 
week's  edition  of  The  Tech.  I 

"With  the  establishment  of  a  sight 
saving  class  for  blind  and  semi-blind 
students,  St.  Cloud  becomes  a  pioneer 
among  small  cities  in  conducting  a 
school  of  this  kind.  That  this  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  progressive  spirit 
of  St.  Cloud  is  the  opinion  of  George 
F.  Meyer,  director  of  the  sight  saving 
and   education   for   the   blind   in   the 


city  of  Minneapolis,  aad  of  Miss  Freda 
Showalter,  B.S.,  at  one  time  his  pupil 
and  now  instructor  of  the  class. 

"A  recent  interview  with  Miss  Sho- 
walter and  a  visit  to  the  class  dis- 
closed many  interesting  facts.  Of  the 
eight  students  ranging  from  the  ages 
of  six  to  fourteen,  three  are  totally 
blind.  The  remaining  pupils  have  very 
defective  vision. 

"The  fact  that  the  classes  are  mixed, 
there  being  three  primary,  three  fifth 
grade,  and  two  sixth  grade  students, 
is  approved  by  Miss  Showalter  be- 
cause that  situation  develops  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  older  student 
in  helping  the  younger. 

"The  Braille  system  of  raised  letters 
is  used.  In  this  system  the  child 
learns  letters  by  a  series  of  dots.  At 
first  large  devices  are  used;  later 
small  dots  are  employed.  Books  of 
large  print  are  also  used. 

"The  students  attend  the  regular 
classes  of  the  school  except  for  read- 
ing and  arithmetic.  These  two  studies 
require  more  oral  work  in  the  normal 
classroom,  whereas  the  blind  student 
does  most  of  his  work  mentally. 

"The  slight  and  stylus  Braille  liner 
and  writer  are  used.  In  these  the 
student  writes  from  right  to  left 
rather  than  from  left  to  right  as  is 
customary.  Typewriters  with  larger 
letters  are  also  used  in  the  class. 

•'Although  the  musical  education  of 
the  blind  has  not  been  organized,  it 
is  being  urged.  One  of  the  students, 
the  only  girl  in  the  class,  is  already 
quite  an  accomplished  musician,  how- 
ever, having  been  instructed  previous- 
ly In  the  Faribault  school  for  the 
blind. 

"In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles which  she  has  to  overcome, 
Miss  Showalter  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  her  work.  With  Mr.  Meyers, 
she  considers  the  greatest  advantage 
of  such  a  school  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  child  does  not  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  locality  in  which  he  Is  a 
future  citizen.  Thus  he  is  growing 
up  with  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
to  live  and  with  the  home  and  school 
environment  of  the  normal  child. 

"Realizing  the  value  of  such  educa- 
tion, the  state  has  provided  $300  for 
the  training  of  every  blind  child  edu- 
cated In  the  public  schools,  to  assist 
school  districts  who  will  undertake 
the  crganizatioiy.  and  conducting  of 
such  a  class."     _i£_         ■' 


To  Prevent  Blindness 

The  condition  of  the  blind  is  so  pitiful  because  in 
Ibst  cases  of  blindness  the  affliction  is  preventable.  When 
blindness  comes  late  in  life  from  cataract  or  glaucoma  or 
some  kindred  disease,  not  much  can  be  done  about  it, 
save  to  operate  to  save  the  sight.  So  wonderfully  expert 
have  the  oculist-surgeons  become  that  they  can  arrest  the 
progress  of  what  would  surely  be  a  terrible  termination  by 
their  delicate  instruments  and  their  perfect  care  of  the 
patient  afterward.  We  know  of  the  most  marvellous  cases 
of  the  sort. 

But  when  blindness  comes  early,  or  is  present  from 
a  tender  age,  that  is  a  different  thing.  To  have  the  light 
of  day  shut  out  forever  because  of  the  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  some  doctors  or  midwives  is  inexcusable.  But  there  are 
about  100,000  blind  persons  in  this  country  today — and 
the  majority  of  them  lost  their  sight  needlessly. 

There  is  good  reason  to  expect  the  amount  of  blindness 
in  the  United  States  to  be  materially  reduced  within  the 
next  generation.  This  is  an  age  of  preventive  medicine, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  benefit  of  a 
preventive  programme  is  that  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
commonly  known  as  "babies'  sore  eyes."  The  use  of 
prophylactic  drops  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth  is  now 
required  by  law  in  most  of  the  States.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  students  now  entering  schools  for  the  blind, 
who  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  single  cause,  is  64  per 
cent  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  when  the  use  of  these 
drops  was  not  compulsory. 

With  the  slogan,  "Blindness  is  preventable,"  all  of 
the  principal  forces  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  vision  throughout  the  United 
States  will  gather  in  New  York  city  for  a  three-day  series 
of  conferences,  beginning  tomorrow,  to  learn  from  the 
leading  authorities  of  America  the  latest  developments  in 
the  study  of  the  chief  causes  of  blindness.  This  exchange 
of  experiences  and  discussion  will  be  held  under  auspices 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  building.  Industrial  physi- 
cians, ophthalmologists,  public  health  nurses,  sight-saving 
class  supervisors  and  others  will  participate  in  the  con- 
ferences which  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  14th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society. 


There  is  no  nobler  effort  being  made  by  man  than 
that  of  getting  at  all  the  causes  of  blindness  and  of  pre- 
venting them.  For  every  human  vision  thus  spared  there 
is  the  joy  of  accomplishing  something,  of  giving  light  for 
darkness,  of  making  life  worth  while.  We  may  all  hope 
that  much  will  be  accomplished  by  this  great  conference. 
As  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director  of  the  society,  says: 
"On  every  side  we  are  making  headway — the  picture  is 
truly  cheering."  ,.^,r„-— 
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PLAN  DRIVE  AGAINST 
INDUSTRIAL  BLINDNESS 

National  Society  Adopts  Campaign  to 
Portect  Workmen 

I  NEW  YORK,  Nov.  28  (AP)— The  Na- 
I  tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  today  launched  a  nationwide 
j  educational  campaign  for  the  conserva- 
I  tion  of  vision  among  Industrial  workers, 
I  in  which  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  to  co-operate. 

Announcemtnt  of  the  campaign  was 
made  at  the  end  oi  the  society's  an- 
!  nual  meeting  here.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
1  managing  director  of  the  organization, 
said  it  would  be  conducted  through 
publications  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  of 
local  labor  bodies,  tlarough  radio  pro- 
grams and  by  exhibits  in  the  meeting 
places  of  labor  organizations. 

Industrial  blindness,  Mr.  Carris  said, 
lis-  costing  the  country  approximately 
$10,000,000  in  workmens'  compensations. 
Students  of  industrial  conditions,  he 
said,  believe  that  98  per  cent,  of  In- 
dustrial accidents  caasing  blindness  are 
preventable. 


fiess  Is  Drain  on  Man 
Power. 

J^ndustrles  of  the  United 
are  at  present  paying  out 
appl»oximately  $10,000,000  a  year  in 
compensation  for  injuries  sustained 
by  workmen  who  have  been  totally 
or  permanently  blinded  while  at 
work.  This  Is,  In  effect,  an  adddd 
bu.-den  these  Industries  must  carry 
and  Is  reflected  In  the  cost  of  their 
product.*!  and  In  the  cost  of  living'. 

This  is  the  Joint  declaration  of  th'j 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  nilnd- 
■ness   and    the   .^MMi^Miir  Peder.WWP 
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ytt^BSVCr.  The  former  has  been  al 
pioneer  for  20  years  In  its  educa- 
tional activities  to  eliminate  the 
industrial  hazards  that  may  lead  to 
Injuries  causing  blindness.  The 
labor  org-anization  is  joining:  forces 
with  It  this  year  -with  the  same  end 
In  view. 

The  same  statement  points  out 
that  the  direct  loss  to  the  workintj 
men  and  women  of  America  through 
lowered  efficiency  or  earning  power, 
following  blindness  or  serious  im- 
pairment of  vision,  is  probably  much 
more  than  the  JIO.OOO.OOO  compensa- 
tion paid  by  the  industries. 

Eye  hazards  of  Industrial  occupa- 
tions— accidents,  diseases  affecting 
the  eye  and  eyestrain — are  respon- 
sible for  more  blindness  or  Impaired 
vision  than  anything  else.  Much  cf 
this  Is  preventable.  So,  too,  are 
many  of  the  factors  In  the  home,  on 
the  street  and  in  other  places  out- 
side of  Industry,  which  threaten  the 
eyesight  of  women  and  children. 

Blindness  Is  a  real  tragedy  In  any 
home  where  some  member  is  tho 
victim.  Such  a  tragedy,  obviously, 
can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  often 
spells  complete  disaster. 

Experts  declare  98  per  cent  of  ac- 
cidents of  the  sort  can  be  prevented 
through  education  and  eternal  vigi- 
lance. The  campaign  being  launched 
Is,  therefore,  educational. 

;  THE  BOSTOIV  HERALD, 

SPECTACLES  TO  CURE 

CATARACTS,  IS  THEORY 

rHTPAGO    Dec.   3    (AP)— If   expen- 

S^„^!r  SJctts'' -r's'ec,  1 

lenses  to  sift  light  rays  will  eliminate 
the  cataract  from  the  ills  of  the  human 

^^In  his  paper,  Dr.  Hotaling  adduced 
the  be- )  I  that  cataracts  had  some  rela- 
tion to  the  red  rays  in  the  spectrum. 
He  detailed  laboratory  experiments  with 
goldfish,  some  of  which  were  placed 
in  ordinary  glass  tanks  and  others  in 
tanks  of  calobar  glass  which  excluded 
the  red  rays.  „  .        '    - 


^ove  to  Prevent  Blindness 


BECAUSE  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  eye  hazards 
di  imristrial  occupations,  as  well  as  the  constant  pres- 
pnc^  of  eye  troubles  in  infants  due  to  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  parents  or  nurses,  a  nation-wide  campaign  has  been 
plannea  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
assisted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  been  func- 
tioning for  about  20  years,  and  its  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  many  eye  clinics'  throughout  the  country,  in 
co-operation  with  state  and  local  authorities.  The  health  offi- 
cials of  the  various  states  assist  in  the  work,  and  as  a  result 
the  young  boys  and  girls  are  getting  a  much  better  start  in  life, 
so  far  as  the  valuable  element  of  eyesight  is  concerned,  than 
did  their  predecessors  of  a  generation  ago. 

In  industry,  however,  the  increase  of  machinery  hazards 
:  has  seen  an  increasing  toll  of  eyes,  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  "the  industries  of  this  country  are  at  present  paying 
approximately  $10,000,000  a  year  compensation  to  workmen 
;  who  have  been  totally  or  permanently  blinded  while  at  work." 
Naturally  this  charge  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  commodities 
to  the  general  public,  and  means  a  direct  loss  to  the  workers 
of  America  through  lowered  efficiency  or  earning  capacity 
following  blindness  or  serious  impairment  of  vision. 

The  campaign,  which  is  to  be  purely  educational,  will  aim 
at  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  eye  accidents  by  the  exercise 
of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  workmen  and  employers.     It 
;  should  be  encouraged  by  all  thoughtful  citizens. 


Uvcclsjvu.   j/.  I;/.,   S'Ca.r-. 
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GAVE  AiRESS 


State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion Meeting  Was  Address- 
ed by  Mrs.  Sarah  Clenden- 
ning.  

New  York  State  is  the  only  state 
in  the  Union  which  has  a  special  pro- 
gi'ain  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
This  was  the  statement  of  Miss  Sanah 
Clendenning.  who  spoke  Wednesday 
morning  before  the  Columbia  Ccunty 
Committee,  iState  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
;  elation.  Miss  Clendenning  described 
•the  beginnings  of  the  case  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness,  started  by  the 
state  in  1913,  which  became  a  sub- 
division -T  the  State  Department  of 
Charities  wnen  the  s.als  depaa jments 
were  consolidated  :in  1927.  She  tarii 
of  ithe  special  apprDpciation  for  this 
work  in  July,  1928,  which  has  enabled 
the  oommissicn  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  to  make  great  progress  wiith 
it.s  program,  and  described  some  of 
the  methods  which  will  be  used  to 
spi-ead  knowledge  of  the  common  causes 
of  blindness  and  its  prevention.  A 
central  bureau  oif  ?dvice  for  individuals 
and  organizations  will  be  maintained, 
radio  talks  will  be  given,  newsoaper 
publicity  and  motion  pictures  used,  and 
speakei's  sent  out  to  aid  in  county 
programs.  One  of  the  principal  ef- 
forts of  fhe  commission  wilil  be  to  lar- 
range  eye  examinations  for  pre-sohool 
children  v.-ho  are  receiving  physical  ex- 
aminations at  diifferent  clinics.  Work 
VN'ill  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  aid 
children  with  low  vision  in  district 
schcoLs  throughout  the  state  and  help 
will  be  given  to  eye  case^  in  the  country 
dn  getting  free  examinations  in  Nev; 
York  and  low  hospital  rates  if  hcispital 

care  is  needed.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  wcrk  is  the  edu- 
cation of  tihe  public  in  the  common 
causes  of  blindness,  such  as  sore  eyes 
in  babi'ES,  neglect  of  icross-eyes  in 
young  chlildren,  and  neglect  of  near- 
sightedness and  far-s'ghtedness  in  chil- 
drei 


Mi?s  Clendenning  also  described  the 
■  work  of  the  Albany  Association  of  the 
Blind,  which  has  followed  up  the  ide.'>. 
■of  making  articles  which  can  be  sold 
lOn  their  own  merits  and  has  been  so 
'successful  tJhat  blind  people  a.ssociated 
with  the  organization  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselvo:  and  in  some  in- 
stnnces  for  their  families  as  well. 

The  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Coun- 
ty Committee,  was  held  in  the  Court 
House.  Hudson,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Washburn, 
presiding. 

The  TiTasurer's  report  showed  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $623.66. 

Miss  Edith  Gassy,  Children's  Agent. 
reported  a  busy  month.  Seven  chil- 
dren bocame  public  charges  during  the 
month  and  four  were  discharged.  Oi 
the  children  becoming  puoLic  charges, 
there  were  two  because  of  delinquency, 
two  because  of  the  parent's  death,  and 
three  because  they  had  no  other  home. 
Of  the  children  discharged,  three  n'ere 
returned  to  relatives  and  one  placed  in 
a  free  '"o.me.  SLxty-one  families  were 
undsj-  the  care  of  the  agency  during 
the  month.  An  unmarried  mother  and 
her  biahy  were  (taken  to  New  York  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Mothers'  and 
Babies'  Department  of  the  central  of- 
fice of  the  Asisociation.  By  this  means 
the  mother  will  be  'able  to  secure  em- 
ployment and  have  iher  child  with  her. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  hard- 
ship at  the  present  time  and  many 
f°mi^:^„  .in  need  of  relief.  Donations 
of  food  supplies,  toys  land  children's 
Clothes  are  especially  needed  and  a 
general  appeal  for  these  was  made 
Miss  Casey  lalso  brought  the  atjtention 
of  t'he  m'eetting  to  the  five  neediest 
families  for  whom  an  appeal  is  made 
in  the  Christmi'ais  Stocking  fund. 

Extra  work  was  entailed  because  of 
annual  reports  both  to  the  Supeiwisors 
and  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 

Mrs.  George  Johnston  reported  for 
t'ne  committee  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Public  Health.  Miss  Patter=ion,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  being  ciocupied  with 
business  for  the  committee.  Work  for 
the  seal  sale  was  described,  a  tc'tal  of 
$2,937  having  been  received  to  date. 
This  in  10  days  of  the  work,  is  the 
r^me  sum  which  was  icceived  afier 
21  days  last  year,  seeming  to  indicate 
Increased  interest.  Mrs.  Johnston  read 
a  number  of  interesting  letters  whiich 
had  been  sent  with  subsca-iptions.  In 
Cla\'erack.  19  pre-school  children  and 
2  school  'ohildren  have  been  immunized 
against  diphtheria.  One  hundred  five 
children  wei-e  treated  at  Philmont  last 
Wednesday  and  a  second  clinic  was: 
held   this   Wednesday   morning. 

The  annual  report  of  the  county 
nurse  was  gi\ien,  showijig:  total  num- 
ber of  pos'^Jve  :a9t;o  of  Tubercv.losLs 
in  the  county  on  rec.^rd  Novemoer  1, 
1927,  one  h-ndred  lartj -eight.  On 
October  31.   1928,  one  hundred  fortrjr- 


three.  The  total  numDer  ui  susrocious 
ctises  in  the  county  November  1,  1927, 
was  314.  en  October  31,  1928,  one  hun- 
dred forty-one.  One  hundred  thirty- 
four  icases  were  added  to  reoords  d\ar- 
ixiT,  the  year,  63  positive  (24  of  these 
readmitted  cases)  and  17  suspicioua 
Total  discharges  from  the  records  diir- 
Ing  the  year,  213,  of  whom  22  died. 
102  were  diagnosed  as  non -tuberculous. 
33  moved  to  other  counties.  45  were 
admitted  to  other  care  and  11  were 
arrested  cases.  A  total  of  1978  visits 
wai=!  nuaide.  Fifty  clinics  were  held  at 
dfjflerent  jpointts  in  the  county,  236 
cases  being  examined. 

The  county  nur?es's  report  for  No- 
vember sWowed  143  positive  cases  on 
record  and  134  suspicious  cases.  F-omr 
new  'Cases  were  added  to  the  records. 
3  positive  and  1  suspicious.  Nine  pa- 
tients wei-e  discharged,  8  .  diagnosed 
as  non-tu'berculoi'.s  and  one  transf-er- 
red  to  Dutchess  county  care.  Pour 
clinics  were  .held  in  Hudson,  25  pa- 
tients examined,  and  12  patients  ciis- 
chargcd  from  clinic  records.  At  the 
end  of  November  there  were  273  •tlinic 
cases  on  record. 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  Wilson.  Hudson,  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  county 
committee. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Washburn,  Mrs.  Robert 
Schmucker,  Mrs.  George  Johnston,  Miss 
Florence  Mills,  Miss  Daisy  Collier.  Mns. 
George  Davie.  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Macy. 
IJLrs.  D.  H.  Van  Deusen,  Mr.s.  C.  O. 
Rorsman.  Miss  Edith  Casey,  Mrs.  V. 
S.  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Emma  Phelos,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Ambler,  Mrs.  Max  Koffelt-.  Mrs. 
Herman  Livingston,  Mrs.  Robei't  Liv- 
ingston, Mrs.  George  Hamus,  Mrs.  Dana 
Taggart,  Mrs.  Thomas  Twigg  and  Miss 
Sarah  Clendenning.  ■^^^— 
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1*^^S  CASE  OF  MR. 
^   H.1RKLESS  MAY  PROVE 
^      r  A    MILESTONE 

fV.  VV.  Harkless,  accom- 
i        oy  Mr.   Will   Craig,    re- 
tui^ed,   Saturday  from  Kansas 
City,  where  Mr.  Harkless  under- 
went another  operation  on  the 
le'ft  eyeball,  at  the  hands       of 
Dr.   Curian.        A  thread      was 
run   through     the     membrane,  i 
Thursday,  and  removed,  Satur- '' 
day.        Both   eyeballs   are   now 
I  normal   so   far   as   tension      is , 
I  concerned,  and  in  a  condition  to 
see,    if   the    optic    nerves    were 
restored. 

Dr.  Cun-an  has  made  some 
pioneer  experiments  in  irridect- 
omy  or  eye  surgery  in  Mr. 
1  Harkless'  case.  He  believes 
there  is  good  ground  to  hope 
that  some  vision  can  be  res- 
tored, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  hitherto  been  accepted 
piactically  as  a  fact,  that  the 
case  of  one  who  became_^b|jii.d 
from  glauconid.,  or  tension  in  the 
eye~"5ari,  was  hopeless.  Dr. 
Curran  expects  to  mention  Mr. 
Harkless'  case  specifically  in  a 
paper  he  is  preparing  to  read 
to  an  association  of  eye  spec- 
ialists. 

Mr.  Harkless  will  return  for 
another  examination  about  th^ 
first  of  June.  y 


Electric  Eye 
Guards  School 
Children's  Eyes 

New  Automatic  Device  Turns 

Light  On  in  Dark  Class 

Rooms 
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Schenectady,  March  26 — The  teacher 
will  no  longer  be  required  to  turn  on  the 
lights  in  her  schoolroom  on  dark  after- 
noons or  other  periods  of  the  day  when 
artificial  Illumination  may  be  necessary. 
A  small  automatic  electrical  device,  de- 
veloped by  General  Electric  research  en- 
gineers, will  do  this  for  her  and  T\hen 
the  electric  lights  are  no  longer  required 
this  same  device  will  automatically  turn 
them  off. 

Educational  authorities  from  Albany 
and  offlcialg  of  nearby  schools  witnessed 
a  demonstration  of  this  device  at  the 
Edison  school  here.  They  came  at  the 
invitation  of  A.  J.  Stoddard,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  who  calls  this  so-called 
robot  "one  of  the  most  Important  develop- 
ments in  the  schools  In  years." 

The  device  consists  of  a  box  about  the 
size  of  a  radio  receiving  set.    On  one  end 
is  a  lens  which  allows  light  to  fall  upon 
a    jihoto-electric    tube,'  better    known    as 
an  "electric  eye."     This  Is  set  for  a  cer- 
tain degree,  of  daylight  intensit5'.     "When- 
ever  the   light   from    outside   falls   below 
this   mark,   the    "electric   eye"    causes   a 
small  relay  to  switch  on  the  lights.     An 
automatic  time  clock  disconnects  It  when 
school  is  not  In  session. 
I      "Teachers  with  large  classes,  as  is  now 
the   rule    in    most   public    schools,    some- 
I  times  forget  to  turn  on  the  lights  when 
j  artificial   illumination   is   necessary,"   Su- 
I  perintendent     Stoddard     explained.       "In 
I  some  rooms   the   teacher's   desk   may   be 
I  much  neai-er  a  window  than  some  of  the  : 
seats  of  pupils  in  a  far  corner,  and  she 
I  may    not    realize    that    those    pupils    aro> 
perliaps  straining   their  eyes  because  of 
insufficient    light.      This    device    will    re- 
lieve the  teacher  of  this  responsibility.      '! 
"Immature    eyes    of    children    may    be  i 
permanently  affected  by  strain  put  upon  J 
them    while    they    are    in    development.  | 
That  is  why  I  feel  this  device  should  b©,' 
one  of  the  most  important  that  has  come  1 
into  the  schools  in  yeai-s.     Statistics  show,! 
that    six    per    cent    of    children    enterinjf,!| 
grammar    schools   have   defective   vision, 
and    that   25   per   cent   of   the   graduates 
from    high    schools    have   impaired    e.ves. 
The   statement   said   that   of   the   25    per 
cent  with   defective  vision,  about  75   per 
cent  owe   their  trouble  to   improper  illu- 
mination in  schools. 


PUEybiC  HEALTH  NURSE 

FOR  BLIND  COMING  HERE. 

Mildred  G.  Smith,  public 
lurse^f  the  National  Society 
Prej^ntion  of  Blindness  will 

Hot/*prings  on  April  6,   to 
:t  a  demonstration  before  the 

School  Parent-Teacher  asso- 
ciation at  the  school  at  10  a.m.  Par- 
ents of  children  of  pre-school  age 
are  invited  to  attend  this  valuable 
demonstration.  Miss  Smith  comes 
to  this  state  through  the  invitation 
01  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of 
the  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  while  here  will  be  the  guest  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  Merritt  of  the  Hot  Springs 
health  department.  Miss  Sniith  is 
on  an  extended  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  has  visited  Texas, 
California,  Oregon,  Colorado  and 
Utah  since  Christmas.  Hot  Springs 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  visit  from 
tl-is  distinguished  health  worker, 
who  devotes  all  her  time  in  working 
with  pre-school  age  children.  Miss 
Smith's  work  is  education  in  the^ 
conservation  of  eyesight  beginning 
with  the  very  small  child.  In  the 
past  eye  health  has  not  received 
much  consideration  in  the  general 
health  program,  but  it  is  recogniz- 
ed now  as  being  one  of  the  major 
activities  since  the  general  health 
may  affect  eyes  and  vLsion,  and  on 
the  other  hand  bad  eye  conditons 
may  affect  the  general  health.  Miss 
Smith  always  works  with  the  medi- 
cal profession,  school'' authorities- 
clubs,  Parent-Teacners  association§ 
and  so  on. 
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BABIES*  SORE  EYES 

j        MUST  BE  REPORTED 

\  Provision  of  the  Penal  Code  Aims  i 

at  Preserving  New-Born 

Infants'  Eyesight. 


That  sore  eyes  in  new-born  babies 
may  cause  blindness  within  a  few 
hours  and  must  be  reported  to  the 
health  officer  immediately,  was  em- 
phasized in  a  health  talk  broadcast 
recently  from  Station  WGY.  The 
speaker  was  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Gardi- 
ner, Director  of  the  Division  of  Ma- 
ternity, Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

"Recently  a  new-born  baby  in  this 
State  became  blind  because  no  one  of 
six  people  who  knew  that  the  baby's 
eyes  were  sore  and  inflamed  realized 
it  was  his  or  her  duty  to  report  the 
case  to  a  physician  or  to  the  health 
officer,"  said  Dr.  Gardiner.  "The 
seventh  person,  learning  of  the  con- 
dition, knew  the  law  and  reported 
the  case,  but  eight  days  had  been 
lost  in  getting  aid  and  it  was  then 
too  late  to  save  the  infant's  sight. 

"There  are  several  different  kinds 
of  germs  which  may  get  into  a 
baby's  eyes  at  birth  that  will  destroy 
the  sight  unless  proper  and  immedi- 
ate precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity.  One  particular  or- 
ganism works  so  quickly  that  a  delay 
of  only  a  few  hours  in  treatment  may 
result  in  blindness.  This  is  why  the 
State  law  requires  that  every  physi- 
cian or  midwife  shall  put  a  1  per 
cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  some 
equally  effective  agent  in  the  in- 
fant's eyes  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
born.  "This  preparation  is  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health 
without  cost.  No  other  solution  has 
yet  been  found  which  is  as  satisfac- 
tory. Sometimes,  when  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken  to  open  the  eyelids, 
the  treatment  has  to  be  repeated. 

"Any  baby  under  two  weeks  old 
with  sore  eyes,  eyes  reddened  or  in- 
flamed or  discharging  pus  is  in  dan- 
ger of  going  blind.  Such  a  condition 
should  be  imediamtely  reported  to  a 
physician  or  to  the  local  health  of- 
ficer. If  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
getting  help  a  message  should  be  sent 
to  the  State  Commission  For  the 
Blind.  6  East  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
New  York  City.  If  such  an  S  O  S 
call  is  sent  to  this  commission  It 
will  be  as  prompt  t.s  was  Captain 
Fried  in  going  to  the  rescue.  No 
condition  of  weather  will  keep  it 
from  getting  skilled  medical  relief  to 
the  baby  at  the  first  possible  mo- 
i  ment. 


"Apparently  few  people  realize  that 
the  Penal  Law  requires  that  if  an 
infant  under  two  weeks  of  age  de- 
velops sore  eyes,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  physician,  nurse,  rwidwife  or  any 
one  else  having  the  care  of  such  a 
child  to  report  the  facts  to  the  health 
officer.  No  one  is  permitted  to  put 
the  drops  in  the  baby's  eyes  except 
a  physicial,  nurse  or  midwife.  Fail- 
ure to  report  sore  eyes  in  a  new-born 
child  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 
But  the  tragedy  is  not  the  penalty, 
it  Is  that  an  innocent  baby  is  blinded 
through  some  one's  ignorance,  indif- 
ference or  neglect. 

"This  health  talk  Is  written  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  the  eyesight  of  infants  yet 
unborn." 


iCampaigns  I'o  Hel|)  Blind 
?.  Begin  To  Show  Benefits 

Many  Organizations  Work  to  Assist  Sightless  and  Medical 
Fraternity  Makes  Efforts  to  Prevent  Additions  to 
Ranks  of  Unfortunates. 


The  last  year  has  seen  the  most 
widespread  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  in  the  history  of 
America,  it  is  announced  by  Lewis 
H.  Carrls,  managing  director  of  the 
national  society  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  today,  in  making  public 
the  society's  14th  annual  report. 

The  movement  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  now  has  behind  it  not 
only  the  organizations  built  up  for 
this  particular  purpose,  but  also,  the 
report  shows,  the  medical  profession, 
the  field  of  education,  organized  la- 
bor, the  safety  movement,  the  pro- 
fession of  social  work,  federal,  state 
and  local  governmental  officers,  and 
many  groups  of  public  spirited  pri- 
vate citizens.  Four-hundred  agen- 
cies are  cooperating  with  the  Society. 
New   Projects  During   1928 

During  1928  the  society  under- 
took two  new  projects  Involving  Joint 
efforts.  With  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  societies,  the  society  under- 
took a  study  of  international  aspects 
of  prevention  of  blindness,  the  re- 
port of  which  will  be  published  in 
19  29  in  English  and  in  French  by 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  societies. 
The  second  project  is  an  extensive 
cooperative  educational  campaign 
with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  reach  5,000,000  families  of 
working  men  and  women.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  continued  its  past  co- 
operative relationships  with  scores  of 
local  and  national  agencies,  realizing 
that  the  gospel  of  prevention  of 
blindness  must  actually  permeate 
the  atmosphere  in  order  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  citizen,  the  par- 
ent, the  teacher,  the  doctor,  the 
nurse,  the  illuminating  engineer,  the 
safety  engineer,  the  worker,  and  the  I 
employer,  all  take  their  responsibili- 
ty to  prevent  blindness  and  save 
sight." 

Steady  progress  continues  toward 


the  pociety's  goal  of  complete  ellmln- 
atloin  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
usually  called  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  as 
a  cause  of  blindness^  the  report 
points  out.  The  use  of  prophylactic 
drops  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth 
is  liow  required  in  most  states,  and 
free  supplies  of  the  solution  are  fur- 
nished to  midv/Ives.  nurses,  and  doc- 
tors in  36  states.  Entire  eradica- 
tion of  this  source* of  blindness,  once 
the  most  prolific  of  all  causes,  is 
said  to  be  scientifically  possible;  its 
frequency  amon-g  children  entering 
schools  for  the  blind  has  diminished 
each  year  until  It  is  now  68  percent 
less  than  20  years  ago. 

Work  Among  Children 

By  means  of  a  special  "game"  for 
preschool  age  children,  the  society  is 
able  to  test,  with  some  accuracy,  the 
vision  of  children  too  young  to  read 
the  letters  on  the  charts  used  for 
adults,  the  report  mentions.  The 
sight  of  children  as  young  as  three 
and  four  years  has  been  successfully 
tested  in  this  way,  and  in  many 
cases  conditions  requiring  Immediate 
attention  have  been  discovered  and 
remedied. 

Two  classes  for  school  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision,  start- 
ed 15  years  ago,  have  grown  into 
318  "sight-saving"  classes  through- 
out the  country  in  a  specialized  field 
of  education  today,  the  report  says. 
Through  the  use  of  large  type  books, 
movable  desks,  ideal  lighting,  and 
special  teaching  methods,  children 
■with  little  vision  are  not  only  given 
the  same  sort  of  education  that  chil- 
dren with  full  vision  receive,  but 
they  are  taught  how  to  conserve 
their  remaining  sight.  The  society 
estimates  that  approximately  5,000 
sucli  classes  are  needed  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 
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PREVENTING  BLINDNESS 


(From  the.  Hartford  Courantl 
I'lie  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  announces  throujrh 
T.,ewis  11.  Carris,  its  managing'  director, 
that  the  past  year  has  seen  the  most 
widespread  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  in  the  history  of  Amerii'.i. 
He  says  that  the  movement  has  now  l>o- 
hind  it,  not  only  the  oVpanizations  built 
up  for  this  purpose,  but  also  the  nif>di- 
cat  profession,  the  educational  prof^^s- 
sion.  organized  labor  and  many  other 
agencies,  about   400  in  number. 

T.ast  year,  so  its  report  asserts,  "The 
National  Society  undertook  two  new 
projects;  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  it  undertook  a  study  of  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  prevention  r.f 
blindness.  The  other  project  is  a  co-op- 
erative campaign  with  the  American 
Federation  of  I^abor  to  reach  .5,000.000 
families  of  workingmen.  It  has  contin- 
ued its  past  co-operative  relationships 
with'  scores  of  local  and  national  agen- 
cies, realizing  that  the  gospel  of  preven- 
tion of  blindness  must  actually  permeate 
the  atmosphere  in  order  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  citizen,  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  illu- 
minating engineer,  the  safety  engineer, 
the  worker  and  the  employer,  all  take 
their  responsibility  to  prevent  blindness." 
The  society  announces  that  progress 
continues  toward  its  goal — the  complete 
elimination  of  -xVhat  is  known  as  "babies' 
sore  eyes."  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness. 
The  societ.v  is  now  able  to  test  with  some 
accuracy  the  vision  of  children  too  young 
to  read,  and  it  also  has  31 S  classes  for 
children  with  seriously  defective  vision. 
Tliese  are  now^given  the  same  sort 'r)t 
ediication  that  children  with  full  vision 
receive,  and  are  also  taught  to  conserve 
their  remaining  sight.  The  society  esti- 
!  mates  that  at  least  SOOO  of  these  classes 
jare  needed  in  this  country. 
I  The  society,  it  will  be  observed,  seeks 
to  prevent  blindness  and  has  the  sym- 
jpathy  and  should  have  the  aid  of  all.  For 
I  the  person  already  blind  it  can  offer  lit- 
I  tie,  for  no  longer  does  One  come  to  heal 
blind  Bartimeits  as  he  sits  helpless  and 
I  hears  the  multitude  pass  but  cannot  .^ee 
j  It.  Such  as  he  bear  the  most  direful  af- 
fliction lo  which  mankind  is  subject*  anvl 
Seeing  these  unfortunates  makes  one  all 
the  more  willing  to  assist  an  organiza- 
tion Avhich  strives  to  prevent  this  afflic- 
tion. That  the  National  Society  for  ths 
Prevention  of  Blindness  deserves  assist- 
ance an<t  co-operation  is  obvious. 
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Great  Progress  Is^Reporttd 

In  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  last  yeaT'Iias^seen'Ifre  most  wido- 
^read  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
fo\siAv^^p\f\  the  history  of  America,  it  has 
J^  !n  aqiiounced  by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  man- 
ag  ng  (Miyictor  of  the  National  Society  for 
th  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  making  pub- 
lid  the  society's  fourteenth  annual  report. 

The  movement  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  now  has  behind  it  not  only  the 
organizations  built  up  for  this  particular 
purpose,  but  also,  the  report  shows,  the 
medical  profession,  the  field  of  education, 
organized  labor,  the  safety  movement,  the 
profession  of  social  work,  federal,  state  and 
local  governmental  officers  and  many  groups 
of  public-spirited  private  citizens. 

Four  hundred  agencies  are  reported  as 
co-operating  with  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  Among  them  are  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Edu- 


tion  of  School  Physicians  and  the  state  and 
provincial  health  authorities  of  North 
America. 

Steady  progress  continues  toward  the  so- 
ciety's goal  of  complete  elimination  of 
opthalmia  neonatorum,  usually  called  '"ba- 
bies' sore  eyes,"  as  a  cause  of  blindness, 
the  rej;»rt  points  out.  The  use  of  prophy- 
lactic drops  in  the  ,eyes  of  babies  at  birth 
is  now  required  in  most  states,  and  free  j 
supplies  of  the  solution  are  furnished  to  I 
midwives,  nurses  and  doctors  in  thirty-six  | 
states.  Entire  eradication  of  this  source  of 
blindness — once  the  most  prolific  of  all 
causes — is  said  to  be  scientifically  possible. 
Its  frequency  among  children  entering 
schools  for  the  blind  has  diminished  each 
year,  until  it  is  now  68  per  cent  less  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

By  means  of  a  special  "game"  for  pre- 
school-age children  the  society  is  able  to 
test,  with  some  accuracy,  the  vision  of  chil- 
dren too  young  to  read  the  letters  on  the 


cation  Association,  the  League  of  Red  Cross    charts  used  for  adults,  the  report  mentions. 


Societies,  the  National  Safety  Council,  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, the  American  Association  of  In- 
dustrial Physicians,  the  American  Associa- 
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The  sight  of  children  as  young  as  three 
and  four  years  has  been  successfully  tested 
in  this  way,  and  in  manj'  cases  conditions 
requiring  immediate  attention  have  been 
discovered  and  remedied. 
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State  Commission  for  Blind 
to  Have  Worker  Here  or 
June  2i>. 


Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  of  thr 
state  commission  for  the  blind 
will  meet  all  blind  persons  whc 
have  .seriously  defective  sight  a" 
Dr.  Dotson's  clinic  in  West  Poinl 
on  Tuesday,  June  25,  beginnine  ai 
8:30   o'clock.     ■ 

Dr.  Dolson,  eye,  ear,  nose  .anc 
throat  specialist,  has  very  gener 
ously  offered  his  service  free  for 
that  day,  says  Mrs.  D.  W.  McBride 
who  urges  all  persons  with  defec 
tive  sight  to  come  to  this  clinic.  ^ 


BAD  POSTURE 
.HURTS  THE  EYES 

German  Scientists  Find  It 
Is  Common  Cause  for* 
Shortsightedness         j 


BERLIN,  June  25  (AP)— Shortsight-. 
edn#ss,  one  ot  the  commonest  of  eye 
troubles.  Is  found  by  %  group  of  Ger- 
man scientists  lo  be  connected  with- 
stooping  posture.  \ 

The  trail  that  led  to  stispicion  ot* 
the  himched-forward  attitude  favored, 
with  so  many  person  was  opened  by  re- 
search of  Prof.  George  Lewlnsohn.  head 
of^the  opthalmologlcal  clinic  of  Berlin 
University. 

He  found  reason  to  belleye  that 
.short-slghtedness  L<»  not  hereditary,  but 
that  predlsDosltlon  to  it  Is.    He   found 
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this  predteposltton  Intenslfled  by  the 
outward  sinking  of  the  eyeball,  be- 
cause of  Its  own  welgrht.  induced  by 
continuous  inclination  of  the  head  and 
shoulders. 

The  eyeball  tends  to  elongate  and  all 
the  anatomical  changes  characteristic 
of  short-sightedness  are   produced.  i 

Prof.  Lewinsohn  says  the  postural  ef- 
fects are  most  likely  to  occur  during 
childhood  and  puberty.  ; 

Other  opthalmologists.  following  up 
Prof.  Lewinsohn's  theory,  say  that 
rareness  of  short-sightedness  among 
certain  vocations,  like  jewelers  and  fine 
needle  workers,  is  to  be  attributed  to  : 
the  fact  that  they  do  their  work  with 
only  a  very  slight  Inclination  of  the 
head. 

To  support  the  correctness  of  this 
theory,  the  eye  defect  was  artificially 
induced  in  animals  merely  by  retain- 
ing the  axes  of  their  eyeballs  in  a  more 
or  less  perpendicular  pcslton  for  a 
length  of  time.  Among  monkeys,  a 
sharp  downward  inclination  of  only 
one  month  suflered  to  produce  all  the 
anatomical  changes  or  short-sighted- 
ness. 


CLiC  ilMDi 
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nflu^ed  by  New  Century 
\W0\  Dr.  Dodson  Made< 
xaminations.  I 


As  announced,  a  clinic  for  tliG 
blind  was  held  in  this  city  onj 
Tuesday.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  New  Century  Club  'r.  line  with  , 
the  work  on  puJalic  welfare  of] 
which  Mia.s  Lillic  Maines  is  local! 
club  chairman. 

Mr.s.   D.   W.    McBride,   assistant 
executive    secqetaAy    of    commi.';- 
sion  for  the  blind,  with  headquart- 
ers at  Jackson,  was  present   r;nd 
conducted   the  clinic.      Dr.   L.   W. 
Dotson    made    the      examinations. 
Dr.   Dotson   very  generously  fjavo 
his    services    gratuitously   for   the! 
day.     That  he   could   only   give   aj 
limited  time  accounts  for  the  re-i 
strioted   scope  cf  the   clinic. 

Fourteen  weie  present — all  ne- 
groes. The  clinic  was  for  Clay 
and  Oktibbeha  counties,  but  there 
were  present  one  each  from  Cal- 
ihoun  and  Chickasaw. 
*•  The  purpose  of  this  work  among 
the  blind  in  the  state  is  primarily 
to  pr evert  blindness;  to  get  in 
touch  with  blind  children  and  put 
them  in  schools  where  they  can  be 
educated  both  in  books  and  indus- 
trial pursuits.  • 

An  interesting  .^iidelight  of  -his 
clinic  was  the  reason  given  by  a 
negro  from  Cedar  Blutf  that  he 
wanted  to  learn  ta  read  that  he 
might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible. 

The  work  for  tlie  blind  in  this 
state  is  in  its  infancy.  Indeed 
this  was  the  initial  clinic  in  this 
county.  It  will  be  followed  up  hy 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  ^'lubs 
and  other  organizations  to  reach 
all  who  are  so  afflicted  and  help 
them   whenever  possible. 

Representing  the  New  Century 
Club  were  Mrs.  E.  P.  Coleman, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Nash,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Er'ln 
and  Miss  Maines.  The  Club  is 
very  much  interested  in  this  woiTc 
and  will   seize   every   opportuni^ 
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iTTr  Tijn  iimnrvr  clinic 

1'lii  -Missouri  Crmmission  fo 
liio  r!ir>rl.  will  hold  an  eye  clinic  on 
'S'iVj-'l\\\\.  from  8  a.  in,  until  3  p. 
m.  %  the  Court  House  inSteelville. 

\isiou  examination  for  pension 
applicants  will  be  made.  The  Com- 
mission will  also  give  the  opportu- 
nity for  examination,  w.lhout 
charge,  to  any  who  have  eye  di- 
seases. 

Tho  Director  of  Prevention  of 
Blindness  from  the  Commission 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  clinic  and 
will  be  assisted  by  represenlatives 
of  the  Commission. 

Any  who  have  eye  trouble  and 
who  feel  (he  need  of  assistance  from 
this  organization  will  be  welcomj^ 
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'rO^TMIS^ioX  FOR  ""T7" 


TO  HOLD  EYE  CLTXICl 
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\'i  iufi  examination  for  pension 
applicants  will  be  made  on -August 
21. '1929,  from  8:00  a.  m.,  to '2:00 
p.  m.,  at  the  City  Hall,  Red  Cross 
Room,  4th  &  Broadway,  Hannibal, 
-Mo.  The  Commission  will  also  give 
the  opportunity  for  examination, 
without  charge,  of  any  who  have  eye 
diseases. 

The  Director  of  Prevention  ot 
Blindness  for  the  Commission  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  clinic  and  will  be 
assisted  by  representatives  from  the 
Commission. 

Any  who  have  eye  trouble  ana 
who  feel  the  need  of  assistance  from 
this  organization  will  be  welcome. 

Mrs.  Louise  Adams,  Kxecutive 
Secretary.  . 
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Prizes  Are  Offered 
for  3  Best  Essays 
Tsed  by 


Ad^tJTdnal  Prizes 
Schfomiildren  Writii 
o!i  Best  Prevention. 


j 

St.  Louis  school  children,  aa  well 
as  blind  persons  of  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity,  are  elig-ibla  to  the  essay 
contest  which  Robert  Johnston, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  created 
through  establishment  of  a  special 
trust  fund. 

The  awards  are  for  ?20,  $10  and  55 
and  will  be  given  annually. 

Three  awards  will  be  made  for  the 
three  best  essays  in  Braille  by  blind 
persons  residing  in  St.  Louis  or  vi- 
cinity on  the  subject,  "The  Choice 
of  Occupation  for  the  Blind." 

Three  additional  awards  of  the 
same  amounts  will  be  given  to  pu- 
pils of  St.  Louis  schools  who  subtiiit 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject, 
"How  Shall  Blindness  Be  Prevent- 
ed?"' 

Essays  must  not  contain  less  than 
500  nor  more  than  1000  words. 

Pupils  of  the  grade  schools,  pub- 
lic, parochial  and  private,  are  eligi- 
ble. Blind  persons,  adult  as  well  as 
mnlors,  may  enter  the  Braille  essay 
competition. 

All    essays   Intended  for  the  com- ' 
petition  must  be  In  at  the  St.  Louis 
Central    Library,,    Olive     and     Thir- 
teenth streets,  before  October  1.  The 
awards  will  be  made  following  the 
examination  of  the  compositions  by 
the    Committee    on    Awards,    which ' 
consists  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bostwick,  li- 
brarian  of  the  St.    Loals   Public  Li- 
brary;   Edward    Edincott,    In   charge 
of  the  Braille  department  of  Central 
Library;  Dr.  W.  H.  Luedde,  head  of 
the  eye  department  of  the  St.  Louis  i 
University  School   of  Medicine,   and  : 
Dr.  Harvey  Howard  of  the  .eye  de-  \ 
partment  of  Washington  University 
,g9hopl  yf  \f|rtlHpe.  ^  |„^,,  |„|  4 


BLINDCpjVIMlSaiQN  SURVEV^J 
Laurel,  Miss.,  Aug.  17— Mrs.  D.  W. 
IMefeqrde,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
tetat«  Comjtnisslon  for  the  Blind,  Is' 
pnakSig  a  Jjjrvey  of  Jones  and  adjoin- 
■'Ing  jeountres,  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  children  ot  school  age  who  are 
in  need  of  attention  to  their  eyes. 
While  the  present  visit  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Brj-de  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  prellml- 
Marj'  survey,  she  is  also  taking  the 
names  of  those  adults  either  with 
defective  eyes  or  ia  need  of  vocational 
training.  She  expects  to  return  here, 
within  sixty  days  for  final  action 
their  cases. 
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ByfDR.  MORBS  FISHBEInT' 

EditorJ  .fuurnal  ^m     the     American^ 
I,  Medical  Associatiun  ^ 

One  of  the  most    serious  handi- ' 
caps  to  education  of  the  school  child 
is  deiectv^^iisfHi^tmmmmm- 

Dir-liiiirHc  H.  Rodn  recently  dis- 
closed the  results  of  study  of  the 
eyes  of  school  children  in  San 
Francisco,  pointing  out  that  poor 
vision  may  result  in  mental  re- 
tardation, the  development  of  an' 
inferiority  complex  and  even  in 
juvenile  delinquency. 

A  study  made  by  the  Natonal  So- 
ciety tor  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness of  school  children  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1922  and  1923  showed 
defects  of  vision  among  them  vary- 
'  ing  from  6  per  cent  in  Tennessee  to 
13.4  per  cent  in  Virginia,  and  aver- 
aging about  12  per  cent  for  3.000,000 
children. 

I     Practically   all   schools   make   ar- 
il-angements  for  regular  tests  of  the 
eyes  of  the  chldren  with  the  Snel- 
len chart,  which  contains  letters  of^ 
various   sizes   which      the   child   is| 
asked  to  read  at  a  distance  of  20 1 
feet.      Young  children  are  asked  to 
identify  symbols  instead  of  letters. 
In    the   study    of    a    great   many 
children  in   San  Francisco  schools, 
cases  of     cross-eyes     were     found, 
,  cases  of  poor  vision  with  repeated 
i  headaches,  cases  of  trachoma,  cases 
i  in  which  children  had  had  foreign 
substances  in  the  eyes  with  infec- 
tion  for  long   periods  of  time.     Inl 
>the  San  Francisco  schools,  12.3  per 
cent  of  the  children  had  defective 
vision.      Many  children  were  using 
eye-glasses  which  were  not  in  any 
I  sense  of  the  word  suitabla  to  the 
conditions  of  their  eyes. 
VJt  is  important  that  any  condi- 
tioVi  of  the  eye  resulting  in  defec- 
tive  vsion   be  given   prompt  atten- 
tion   and   that   children    with   veiy 
seriously  defective  vision  be  put  m 
special   classes   which   will   educate 
them  and  at  the  same  time  save  as 
much  of   their  eyesight  as  is  IIkds- 
sible.  J 
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Repr^if^i^ves  of  the  state  board 
of  heaMh  and  the  federal  public 
health  service  have  recently  inspect- 
ed various  sites  in  Springfield  as  the 
location  of  the  proposed  trachoma 
hospital,  it  is  learned,  though  noth- 
ing definite  has  been  given. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Mossman  of  the  U. 
S.  public  health  service,  was  recent- 
ly in  the  city,  and  Dr.  James  Stew- 
art, Missouri  health  commissioner.  Is 
expected  here  within  a  few  days  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Dr.  John  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  county 
health  officer,  says  that  if  the  city 
will  provide  a  building  to  house  the 
hospital  for  one  year,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  its  location  here,  and 
that  it  might  be  established  within 
two  or  three  months  if  Springfield 
desires  the  institution  enough  to  co- 
operate with  the  state  and  federal 


health  organizations  until  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  by  the  state  to 
build  a  permanent  hospital.  | 

Caus^  Most  Blindness. 

That  there  are  many  sufferers 
from  trachoma  in  this  part  of  the 
state  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a 
recent  chnic  for  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind  in  this  region  there  were 
about  75  patients  given  the  exam- 
ination by  representatives  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind. 

A  similar  clinic  was  held  at 
Marshfield  about  the  same  time. 

While  physicians  do  not  thorough- 
ly understand  'the  causes  of  trac- 
homa, Dr.  Williams  states  that  It 
I  is  more  prevfljcnt^sotith  of  the  Mis- 
souri ibitfi'  north  of  that  stream, 
aM'ls  the  cause  of  a  large  percent- 
age of  tli{  blindness^vhich  has 
placed  so  nrTny  nrnfiPfrnn  t£ 
pension  payi'oll, 

Ian  50 -Bed  Capacity. 

The  trachoma  hospital  at  RoUa, 
Lhe»only  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  state,  is  said  to  be  over-crowded. 
It  having  a  capacity  of  only  30  beds, 
and  with  a  waiting  list  of  perhaps 
forty  persons  who  wish  to  be  given 
treatment.  It  is  m-oposed  to  make 
:he  Springfield  inscitution  of  a  50- 
Ded  capacity. 

While  the  hospital  ■«/ould  be  built 
jy  the  state,  it  would  be  manned 
ind  equipped  by  the  federal  govern- 
nent  and  would  be  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  state  and  the  United 
States  government,  the  same  as  is 
the  case  at  the  Rolla  institution.  ^(0 
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fADAMS  TELLS  OF 
|SIGHT  RESTORATION 

Commission  For  Blind  Mak- 
ing Many  Glad  As  They 
See  Again 


r 
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ifty-seven  blind  people  have 
been  examined,  46  operations  have 
been  performed  and  17  have  hadj 
treatment  for  their  eyes,  according! 
to  a  report  issued  by  Jesse  A. 
^atns,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mississippi  state  commission  for  the 
bind. 

'i  Mj,  Adams  continues: 
— ""^is  amount  of  work  could  not 
be  done  tWth  the  small  appropi'ia- 
tion  which  the  department  has  if  it 
were  not  for  the  co-opeation  of  the 
big-hearted  specialists  and  hospital 
authorities  over  the  state.    It  is  pa- 
thetic at  times  to  observe  the  cases' 
'  being  led  to  the  office  of  the  com- 
mission, awkard  and  afraid  on  ac-| 
crunt  of  their  blindness,  with  their 
only  hope  centered  in  the  commis-« 
sion,  for  they  realize   that   without 
the  commission  they  could  not  gat 
the  treatment     which   they   are  so , 
badly  in  need  of.    When  their  eyes 
have  been  restored  and  they  are  able 
to  lool:  jnce  more  \i,y\  the  beauties 
of  God's  world,  their  joy  is  laugh- 
tobe  to  the  average  person. 

"In  a  number  of  incidents  these 
unfortunate  people  have  been  put 
back  into  the  current  of  life  to  take 
up  where  they  left  off  when  blind- 
ness overtook  them. 
..  "A  letter  from  one  old  gentleman 
who  was  blind,  says  in  part: 

"  'Doc,  you  said  you  would  send 
me  back  to  go  to  picking  cotton  like 
I  used  to  and  you  have  done  it.  I 
^m  picking  cotton  every  day  and 
iseeing  fine.' 

■  "Another  young  man  who  coul5 
•just  discern  objects  and  who  was 
iborn  that  way,  writes:  i 

"  'I  am  seeing  fine,  but  I  am  sure 
1.  will  see  better  when  I  get  my 
glasses.' 

.    "Another    who    was    operated   onl 
jand  fitted  with  glasses,  said: 
[     'Now  when  I  get  a  shave  I  will! 
feel  like  I  did  30  years  ago.' 

"Anyone  who  has  seriously  defec-i 
tive  sight  or  who  knows  of  such  per-' 
sons,  is  requested  to  write  Jesse  A. 
Adams,  executive  secretary.  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  as- 
sistant executive  secretary.  i 
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LAUNCH  DRIVE  AGAINST  BLINUlNti^o 


It  was  a  world  war  on  blindnesK 
that  was  declared  at  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land, when  representatives  of  25  na- 
tions gathered  to  institute  widespread 
combative    measures.       The     Interna- 


Ulinjjncss  was  formed,  and  these  men    N 
e  etected  (U  liigh  offices  in  the  new 


were 

organization.  Right  to  left:  Dr.  de 
Lapersonne,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University    of    Paris    Metical    school. 


'♦^ion    for   Prevention    of  '  president ;  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo, 


v.,  vice-president ;  Dr.  Ernest 
l'"uchs,  famed  A'ienna  scientist;  and 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  New  York,  man- 
aging director  of  the  American  Na- 
tional 8ociet.v  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 


(Hci/rftfA,  .\  19JS 

The  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  infants 
to  prevent  blindness  is  important  and 
people  constantly  are  being  educated 
to  attend  to  this  by  the  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  Health  Conservation 
Association  and  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association.  Prenatel  clinics  and 
nurses  are  giving  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  newborn  babies  to  carry  them 
safely  through  the  first  few  weeks. 
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NO  COMPENSATWr<" 
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Stifcents  W  the  Univer^ty  -^ill  be 
interested   in  learning  tiat^t  the 
I  recent  13th  Intermy^jtiwmMTo&gress 
i  of  OphtiialHtwWfists    assembl^jd    at 
!  Amsterdam,  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal 
j  for    the    prevention     of     blindness, 
'  which  on  this  occasion  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  E.  Fuchs  of  Vienna,  was  con- 
ferred  by   Dr.   William   H.   Luedde, 
who  is  director  of  the  department  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  University.  He 
is   also   a    member  of   the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  'Rlinri.    This,  or- 
ganization  IH  doing  wonderful  work 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
'"^■taiaiiifi  l^tfi  ifirfi*^  lAinii^JJlj]!  this 
annual   award   has   been   conferred 
on  anyone  outside    of    the    United 
States.   Mr.  Leslie  Dana,  the  donor 
of  the  medal,  is  a  member  of  the 
Mi.ssouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 


belief    that,   blind 
sually   have    exXT 


per,'30iji5 
ultra 

way  compensated  for  theil 
visual  handicap  is  flatly  de- 
nied by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way', associate  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prc- 
vishtich  of  Blindness. 

"In  reality,"  says  Mrr,. 
Hathaway,  "the  very  difficul- 
ties that  caused  the  blindness 
might  readily  have  affected 
other  jjart^T  and  senses.  It  has 
proved,  unfortunately,  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find 
some  underlyiiio  cause  re- 
sponsible for  a  sT^'idual  de- 
crea.3e  in  all  powers." 

In  other  words,  there  isn't 
any  mitigation  for  the  cause.! 
of  ■blindness.  Since  .so  j^reat  aj 
percentage  of  ?1I  blindne.ss  ia 
preventable,  if  proper  mc:xa- 
'Ui*es  are  taken,  the  society  oj 
which  Mrs  Hathaway  is  an 
official  deseryeg  henrtv  public 
.sui)port  in  its-work.  ji 
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DEFINITION  NEEDED 
TO  FIGHT  BLINDNESS 

Intfiinational    Red    Cross    Says 

Practical  Standards  Would 

Aid   in   Solution. 


REPORTS  ON  2.YEAR  STUDY 


Recommends  Continuance  of  Search 
for    Germ    of    Trachoma,    Chief 
Cause    of    Lost    Sight. 
{ 

A  correct  and  generally  accepted 
definition  of  blindness  is  essential  in 
the  attempt  to  fight  a  malady  from 
which  it  is  estimated  250,000  of  the 
world's  population  suffer,  according 
to  a  report  of  a  two-year  study  of 
blindness  by  the  International 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  made 
public  yesterday. 

The  report  was  given  out  by  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  conference  at  The  Hague  at 
which  representatives  of  twenty- 
eight  countries  studying  the  subject 
formed  the  International  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Defective  vision  of  the  border-line 
variety,  especially  in  children,  and 
education  adapted  to  this  condition 
also  were  found  to  require  special 
study.  The  report  recommended  fur- 
ther that  the  trachoma  research  in- 
stituted by  the  late  Dr.  Hideyo  No- 
guchi  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
be  continued  and  that  greater  efforts 
be  made  to  minimize  industrial  acci- 
dents affecting  eyesight. 

Practical  Definition  Needed. 

"In  the  attempt  to  fight  blind- 
ness." the  report  said,  "a  practical 
definition  for  use  by  those  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind  is  neces.sary. 
as  distinct  from  a  purely  ophthalmo- 
logical  definition  with  its  fine  meas- 
ur'ements  of  visual  acuity.  Very  cer- 
tainly the  formulation  of  a  standard 
definition  would  enable  nil  forces 
dealing  with  this  catastrophe  to  ap- 
proach its  solution  in  a  more  sym- 
patheti'-  and  comprehensive  way  ariri 
•would  insure  more  easily  comparable  ; 
statistics."  ,     ...     ,    „^^  j 

Among      definitions     of     bhndnes.s 
almost   as   varied   as  the   number   of 
countries    that    have    endeavored    to  | 
designate   the  condition,   Great  Bnt- 1 
ain    was   credited   with   probably   the  | 
nearest  approach   to  a  correct  basis. 


There,  according  to  the  report,  chil- 
dren are  considered  blind  for  instruc- 
tion purposes  if  "too  blind  to  be  able 
to  read  the  ordinary  school  books 
used  by  children,"  while  an  adult 
i.Ji  so  considered  If  "unable  to  per- 
form any  work  for  which  eyesight 
is  essential." 

Trachoma  was  found  to  be  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  blindness,  and.  in  line 
with  Dr.  Noguchi's  experiments,  the 
league  recommended  that  the  search 
be  continued  for  a  specific  germ,  in 
addition  to  efforts  to  find  a  cure. 
This  condition,  which  was  said  to  be 
most  prevalent  in  India.  Egj'pt, 
China  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
th"  Balkans  and  in  the  hot  sections 
of  Brazil,  also  is  found  in  North 
America  among  the  Indians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Appalachian  and 
Ozark  Mountains.  j 

The  Scourge  of  Trachoma.  ! 

"Consideration  of  economic  and  | 
general  health  conditions  in  any 
given  locality."  the  report  continued, 
"where  trachoma  is  prevalent  indi- 
cates that  poverty,  crowding  and  un- 
sanitary living  conditions  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  Its  contraction  and 
spread.  Even  in  countries  with  we!l- 
crganized  and  extensive  ophthalmic 
campaigns  for  the  relief  and  cure  of 
sufferers,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that 
trachoma  will  be  materially  reduced 
until  general  conditions  are  im- 
proved a^d  education  in  hygiene  has 
developed  sanitary  living. 

"This  disease,  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  vision  impairment  and 
blindness,  is  a  scourage  which  must 
constitute  a  health  and  economic 
challenge  to  all  national  and  inter- 
national health  and  public  welfare 
agencies." 

Other  major  causes  were  listed  as 
blood  diseases,  smallpox,  glaucoma, 
congenital  defects,  accidents  and 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  "babies' 
sore  eyes." 

The  cases  resulting  from  smallpox 
have  been  greatly  lessened,  the  re- 
port said,  except  in  India,  and  a 
positive  preventive  medicine  for 
ophthalmia  has  been  so  perfected 
that  "all  blindness  from  'babies'  sore 
eyes'  can  be  prevented,  and  it  should 
be  considered  criminal  neglect  to 
omit   the    proper   procedure." 

The  large  part  played  by  blind- 
ness in  industrial  accidents  called 
for  a  special  chapter  in  the  report, 
which  said  it  had  been  estimated 
that  "in  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  of  the  blind  are 
so  as"  a  result  of  industrial  acci- 
dents." The  economic  cost  alone 
of  this  condition  was  illustrated  as 
follows: 

"Over  a  period  of  eight  year^ 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
compensation  for  loss  of  eyes  consti- 
tuted more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
amount  awarded  for  permanent  in- 
iuries.  Of  a  $1.5. ,3.32. 220  total,  ,'?6.201.- 
762  was  awarded  for  eye  accidents. 
a  greater  sum  than  the  combined 
compensation  for  los."!  of  legs.  arms. 
feet  and  from  miscellaneous  in- 
juries." 


Six  Recommendations  Made. 

.  Six  provisions  for  combating  this 
hazard  to  sight  were  recommended, 
as  follows: 

Understanding  by  the  employer  of 
dangers  involved  and  active  co- 
operation on  his  part  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. 

Provision  of  proper  safety  devices 
in  hazardous  occupations,  such  as 
go'ggles,  masks,  etc.,  for  workers; 
screens,   bands,   &c.,   for  machinery. 

Education  of  foremen,  superinten- 
dents and  workmen  as  to  frequency 
and  danger  of  eye  accidents,  and  the 
use  of  safety  devices. 

Provision  of  proper  first  aid  facili- 
ties. 

Education  as  to  the  importance  of 
prompt  professional  treatment  for 
all  eye  injuries. 

Provision  of  proper  natural  and 
artificial  illumination  in  work  places. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of 
blind  in  the  world  was  based  on  a 
census  of  1,193,734  blind  persons  in 
countries  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  Sr76,004,976,  "the  ratio  of  blind 
in  the  aggregate"  being  136.3  per 
100,000  population."  As  for  the 
United  States,  the  report  added  "the 
number  is  considerably  higher  than 
52,617,  as  given  in  the  1920  census 
report." 

The  Handicap  of  Poor  Sight. 

"Although  it  is  impossible."  the 
report  continued,  "to  estimate  the 
extent  of  seriously  defective  vision, 
unquestionably  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  persons  have  such  poor  .sight 
as  to  be  vocationally  handicapped. 
The  demands  of  education  and  of 
modern  life  involve  close  use  of  the 
eyes  in  many  callings,  and  with  the 
increase  in  such  demands  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  poor  eyesight  has 
become  more  and  more  evident. 

"It  is  also  probable  that  an  actual 

increase  in  the  amo'jrrt't  has  resulted 
from  the  strain  of  such  constant  use. 
With  impiovement  in  the  conditions 
vmder  which  we  work,  study,  read 
and  play,  a  decrease  in  defective 
vision  may  to  some  extent  be  ex- 
pected; and  advance.=:  in  optical  sci- 
ence have  made  possible  the  relief. 
Yy  properly  fitted  glas.-es.  of  mucii 
avoiiable  fatigue,  inefficiency  and 
unhsppincss." 

Eight  international  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  prevention   of  blindness 

I  are   mentioned   in  the   report.   These 

I  are: 

The    I.,('a;;ue    of    Nation.?. 

International  Labor  lufice. 

Leajrue   of  Red   Cro.=s   Societies. 

International  Cnion  Against  ^'enereal  Dis- 
ease. 

Internation.ll  Association  for  the  Protection 
of  Chilfiren. 

International  pave  the  Children  Fund. 

International  Education  Bureau. 

Internation.-il  Migrntion  Service. 


■^  VQJBt  I'KBVliHJ  lM!M4»<ai.:.  p  L I  NDNESS^I 

'  Keorejehtaitives  from  23  nations, 
milxfllnluthe  United  States  and  Ar» 
gentliia  ppm  the  Western  Heml- 
sphe»,  racgbtly  held  an  Internation- 
al cc/igress  on  the  blind  at  Vienna  to 
draw  up  agenda,  elect  olflcers,  and 
appoint  committees  for  a  future  In- 
ternational conference  to  deal  with 
questions  relating  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  education,  em- 
ployment, and  general  welfare  of  the 
blind  In  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  An  executive  committee  was 
empowered  to  decide  the  date  and 
place  for  the  conference  and  to  ap- 
proach the  League  of  Nations  for  per- 
mission to  hold  It  under  the  league's 
auspices. 
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fKOGR.VM  FOR  NOVEMBER  12 

e  program  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
ociety  on  Tuesday,  November  12,  1929,  will  be  anl)pen  meeting 
and  reaction  arranged  by  .the  Ophthalmic  Section  o  the  Society 
and  thc-Tati^nay Society  for  the  Freyention  of  Blindne  ;s.  /  Dr.  John 
¥.  Hard*ty,  (^rman  of  the  Ophthalnud '  'J!!?ffl8!!,*'IWf"#tw»de  and 


the  progAm  wHl 'consist  of  the   following 

Address:  Daniel  M.  Velez,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology, University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Intro- 
duction by  John  O.  McRe)nolds,  M.D.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

2.  Ernst  Fuchs,  M.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ophthalmolog)-, 
University  of  Menna,  Austria.  Introduction  bv  ^^'il]iam  H. 
Luedde,  M.D. 

3.  Awarding  of  the  Robert  Johnston  Essay  prizes  by  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  Ph.D.,  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Public  Libraiy. 

4.  Reception, -light  refreshments  and  music  in  the  banquet  hall. 

HOFRAT  FUCHS'  ADDRESS 

Hofrat  Fuchs  of  Vienna  has  prepared  an  address  on  a  topic  of 
special  interest  to  physicians  in  general  practice,  as  well  as  for  ophthal- 
mologists, for  Tuesday  evening,  November  12.  He  will  speak.on 
"The  Subjective  Symptomatology,  Pain,  Vertigo,  etc.,  in  Rej^fon  to 
Ocular  Disorders."  At  the  reception,  arrange^''%»ijji**<<1phthalmic 
Section  to  follow  liis  address,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  greet 

this  renowned  authority,  whose  book  on  eye  diseases  Iwls  been  a 
standard  text  book  since  1889,  when  the  first  edition  was  published. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which 
will  hold  its  1929  Annual  Conference  in  St.  Louis  November  11-13, 
1929,  will  have  a  variety  of  programs  on  Conservation  of  Vision  in 
co-operation  with  the  following  societies :  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Health,  State  Bureau  of  Mines,  State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Inspection,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Missouri  As- 
.sociation  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  American  Legion, 
Ophthalmic  Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  Missouri  Social 
Hygiene  Association  and  Sight-Saving  Class  Superv^isors  and  Teachers. 
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G   BUNDN£SS'  IN_ 

re  of  |9UU,WUU  by  llie  btate  for 
cimiA  lic^tal,  embodied  in  Representative 
B.  RKkefpr  recommendations  to  the  Survey  ( 
sion,l  points  out  an  alarming  condition  and 
promise  of  wide  accomplishment  by  a  comparative! 
modest  outlay.  Trachoma,  an  infectious  disease  of 
the  eye,  whose  cause  has  not  been  definitely  found, 
is  the  leading  cause  of  blindness.  "Widespread 
tropical  countries,  its  centers  in  the  United  Statei 
are  the  Appalachian  and  Ozark  regions.  The  untime- 
ly death  of  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  has  checked  research 
into  its  causes,  and  until  his  inve.stigations  are  con- 
tinued, the  chief  energies  of  science  must  be  directed 
toward  curing  rather  than  preventing  the  disease. 

Missouri  has  approximately  10,000  sufferers  from 
trachoma.  Uuless  they  receive  proper  treatment  these 
persons  probably  will  become  blind.  At  present  the 
chief  facilities  for  treating  trachoma  ars-at  a  Gov- 
ernment- hospital  In  an  old  residence  at  Rolla.  opened 
in  1925.  The  State  gives  $5000  a  year  to  its  upkeep. 
This  hospital  can  treat  only  32  patients  at  a  time, 
however,  and  gave  treatment  to  only  300  persons  last 
year.  Obviously  this  means  only  the  slightest  prog- 
ress, if  any  at  all,  for  the  ca«es  are  multiplying  by 
contagion. 

The  State  is  already  paying  out  $200,000  a  year  in 
pensions  to  persons  made  blind  by  trachoma.  Witli 
the  present  insufficient  facilities  for  treatment,  this 
expense  is  bound  to  increase  tremendously  in  future 
years.  In  addition  will  be  the  economic  loss  from 
incapacitated  workers  and  from  families  made  di 
pendent  on  counties  and  the  State.  Thus,  on  groundi 
of  economy  alone,  a  new  hospital,  at  some  strategic 
point  in  the  Ozarks,  becomes  a  necessity.  Mr.  Rick- 
etts  lets  bald  figures  and  cold  facts  state  his  case, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  all  sentiment.  Every  citi- 
zen will  agree,  however,  that  the  State  could  spend 
its  money  in  no  better  way  than  to  save  its  people 
from  this  scourge  of  blindness  which  is  threatening 
to  darken  the  lives  of  so  many. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  hospital 
should  be  one  of  the  very  first  undertakings  of  the 
State  in  its  forward  looking  program,"  this  sectio 
of  Mr.  Ricketts'  report  concludes.    To  this  there 
be  only  unanimous  agreement. 


Ul 
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A  NATIONAL  SHAME. 


Aseripujj'indictment  of  American  in- 
dustrial conditions  comes  with  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tiottai-Association  for  the  -prevention  of 
Blindness*^  recently  .J}el,4..;at<^he  Hague. 
..  Bringing  back  the  report  Lewis  H. 
Ca»ris^.  Managing  Director  of  the  ^na- 
tional society  of  kindred  pavpose, 
charges  the  United  States  with  back- 
wardness in  preventive  measures 
against  industrial  blindness.  ' 

The  startling  and  discouraging  state- 
ment is  made  that  in  this  country  15  , 
per  cent  of  all  the  blind  are  so  as  a; 
result  of  industrial  accidents.  Indus- ! 
trial  accidents  are  largely  preventable ' 
and  sanitary  conditions  and  safety  ap- 
pliances will  ehminate  them  in.  this  I 
country  as  it  has  in  others. 

Over  a  period  of  eight  years  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in 
Pennsylvania  compensation  for  loss  of 
sight  constituted  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  amount  awarded  for  perma- 
nent injuries.  There  must,  in  those 
eight  years  have  been  a  small  army  of 
employees  whose  eyes  were  injured  in  a 
less  degree  and  yet  have  retained  their 
sight,  regardles  of  suffering  and  loss  of 
earning  capacity. 

The  medical  profession  has  done 
much  to  prevent  the  once  common  eye 
disease  of  new-born  children.  The  in- 
ternational association  outlines  meas- 
ures by  which  employers  may  better 
the  national  record  in  the  matter  of 
occupational  blindness. 

Provision  for  safety  appliances,  cam- 
paigns of  education,  prompt,  and  effi^ 
cient  treatment  in  case  of  injury  or 
threatened  injury — these  depend  i-:'  i 
the  first  and  most  important  need — 
"understanding  by  the  employer  of  the 
dangers  involved  and  active  co-opera- 
tion on  his  part  to  prevent  accidents." 
Not  a  heavy  price  to  pay,  it  would 
seem,  for  saving  for  many  persons  the^ 
precious  boon  of  sight. 


EYE  SPECIALISTS 
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(    mis  MEET  TO 
lEIINSINSnW    Dim  PROBLEM 


icjis.i'of  Austria  at  Con- 
or Society  of  Pro- 
of Blindness. 


Rcpresentativca  of  forces  en- 
gaged in  conservation  of  human 
vision  in  America  are  gathered  in 
St.  Louts  for  a  three-day  staff  con- 
ference of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Provenilpn  of  Bilndness  in  tlie 
Hotel  Chase?  Among  fHOSB  Ifl'at- 
tendance  arc  public  healtli  offi- 
cials, industi-lal  safety  engineers, 
ophthalmologists.  sight  saving 
class  supervisors,  social  ■workers, 
medical  workers,  and  others. 

An     outstanding     figure     at  the 
conference  is  Dr.  Ernest  I-fuchs  of  i 
Vienna,      Australia,      generally   re- 
garded as  the  dean  of  ophthalmo-  , 
legists.        Dr.    Fucha   this  year  re-  | 
ceived   the  Leslie  Dana  Medal  off-  ! 
ered  annually  by  Leslie  Dana  of  St. 
Louis   through,   the   Missouri   Asso- 
ciation  for  thd  Blind   to   the   most  j 
important  contributor  toward  con- 
servation of  vision.  ,j 

"Dr.  Fuchs  helped  to  chart  the'' 
■nay  for  all  prevention  of  blindness 
activities  with  his  book  on  the , 
causes  and  the  means  for  prevent-  I 
ing  blindness  which  was  published  j 
in  18  8'1  under  auspices  of  the  Fifth  \ 
International  Congress  for  Hygi-  j 
cne  at  The  Hague."  says  Lewis  H.  1 
Carris  of  New  York  City,  managing  j 
director  of  the  National  Society  for  ' 
the  rrevention  of  Blindness. 

Dr.  Fuchs  has  been  a  distin- 
guished opthalmologist  for  half  a 
century.  He  is  professor  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  but  he 
was  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Liege,  Belgium,  when  he  won 
the  prize  for  his  book  which  was 
offered  by  the  International  Con- 
gress for  Hygiene.  He  was  elected 
first  honorary  member  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  which  was 
formed  in  September  of  this  year 
at  a  conference  held  at  The  Hagu? 
and  attended  by  representatives^ 
28  nations. 


OF 


Anifjahftonference  of  'Wa- 

tfonaf'Sooiety  Opens  at 

Hotel  Chase. 


Beginning  today,  St.  Louis  will 
be  the  scene  of  a  three-day  staff 
conference  oi  forces  engaged  in 
the  movement  for  prevention  of 
blindness      and       conserva?fer(      of 

Several  of  the  ^^orld's  leading , 
ophthalmologists,  ^a.  number  of' 
sight-saving  class  supervi.<?ors,  pub- 
lic health  officials  and  indu.strial 
safety  men  will  exchange  experi- 
en^ces  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of'  Blindness  at  Hotel 
Chase. 

Among  the  prominent  eye  .spe- 
cialists who  are  here  for  the  con- 
ference are  Dr.  Ernest  Fuchs  of 
Vienna,  Austria,  who  is  generally 
[regarded  as  the  dean  of  ophthal- 
mologists of  the  world.  The  Dana 
gold  medal,  offered  annually  by 
Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis  through 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Fuchs 
this  year. 

Open   .Meeting. 

Dr.  Fuchs  will  addre.ss  an  open 
meeting  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society  Auditorium  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. An  address  will  be  made  at 
the  same  meeting  by  Dr.  Daniel  M. 
Velez,  professor  of  ophthalmology 
in  the  University  of  Mexico,  Mex-  ' 
Ico    City. 

Nine  Missouri  agencies  interested! 
in  the  conservation  of  vision  wlli 
co-operate  with  the  society  in  the 
conference.  Participating  bodies 
Include:  Mls.souri  State  Board  oi 
Health.  State  Bureau  of  Mines. 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Inspection,  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Missouri  .\6- 
soclation  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  American  Legion. 
Ophthalmic  Section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society  and  Missouri  s^ 
cial  Hygiene  Association. 
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KjnUayor     Miller     and     i.m 
Stewart.  State  Health  Coniuussion-  | 
ier.  dellvereil  addresses  of  welcome  • 
at  a   luncheon   today   at   which    Or.  ^ 
William    H.     Luedde    of    St.     Louis  ; 
presided.      Other      welcoming      ad- 
dresses were  to  be  made  by  C.   H 
Shutt,    president    of    the    St.    Louis 
Medical     Society,     and     Dr.     J.     H. 
Humphrey,  director  of  the  Hygiene 
Department.       St.       Loins       I'ublic  I 
SchooLs. 

Mb>.«niri  .Active. 

"Missouri    is    one    of    the     mast 
active  States   in  the   prevention    of  ] 
blindness."  according    to    Lewis  H.  I 
Can-is  of  New  York  City,  managing  \ 
director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the    Prevention    of   Blindness,    who 
ooened   the  conference  this  morn- 
ing. 

"Steady     progress    continues    to- 
ward the  society's  first  goal — com- 
plete     elimination    of    ophthalmia  , 
neonatorum    as   a    cause    of    blind-  ' 
ness."  I 

At    the    close    of    the    conference 
many  of  the  delegates  will  visit  the  ■ 
United    States    Trachoma    Hospital  f 
and  Research   laboratory  at  Rolla,  ( 
Mo.      They    will    be    guests   of    Dr. 
Paul  D.  Mossman.  in  charge  of  the 
trachoma  prevention   work.   United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  whose, 
'leadquarters  are  in    Rolla.  ^ 
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Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  Retiring 
Vienna  Eye  Specialist,  Prefers 
.to  Let  Record  Tell  of  His  Deeds 


e  National  Society  for  Ffcven^! 
tion  of  iil**K)uUliy  A  lluLL'l"Cffcje 
this  week  brought  many  imporljuit*' 
figures  In  the  world  of  ophthal-  i 
mology  together  to  discuss  further  j 
plans  and  propaganda  for  the  ad-| 
vancement  of  the  prevention  of: 
bilndnesa.  \ 

The    most    picturesque    figure    at  . 
the  meeting  was  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs  of  | 
Vienna,  Aust.-la,  a  man  79  years  old  j 
who  in  the  last  45  years  has  chart-  i 
ed    the   way    for    all  prevention     of| 
blindness         work         accomplished  i 
throughout  the  world.     In  recogni- 
tion     of      the      most      outstanding 
achievement    in    the    prevention    of 
blindness   and    conservation    of    vi- 
sion, he  was  awarded  on   Sept.  10, 
:]929.    the   Leslie    Dana   gold    medal 
for  1929. 

This  medal  is  offered  annually 
by  Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis,  and 
In  selecting  Dr.  Fuchs  there  wag  a 
departure  for  the  first  time  from 
the  usual  custom  of  selecting  only 
Americans  for  this  honor.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Ophthalo- 
mologists  held  at  The  Hague  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Luedde  of  St.  Louis, 
director  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Department  of  the  Missouri 
AS!50ciation  for  the  Blind.  At  this 
International  conference  Dr.  Fuchs 
jwas  elected  the  first  honorary  mem- 
I  her  and  uoan  of  opthalomologists  of 
the  world. 

Dr.  Fuchs  rame  to  America  to 
attend  this  national  conference  in 
St.  Louis  and  also  to  be  present  to 
the  opening  of  the  Wlllmer  Eye 
Clinic  at  John  Hopkins  University 
several  weeks  ago.  He  is  traveling; 
with  his  son,  also  an  eminent* 
European  oculist. 

Attends  St.  Ixjuls  Conference. 
Despite  his  accomplishments  in 
his  chosen  field,  he  is  a  most  re- 
tiring man  and  reticent  about  ex- 
pressing liiraself.  He  prefers  to 
'  let  a  lecture  before  the  Medical 
■Society  of  St.  Louis  last  night  be 
his  expression  to  St.  Louis.  Nat- 
urally his  greatest  Interest  lies  in 
the  progress  of  the  preventive  pro- 
gram of  the  society  and  the  results 
shown  by  their  work.  ' 

Dr.  Fuchs  said  that  in  the  50 
years  of  his  study  of  the  humap 
eye,  he  believes  that  the  eye  Is 
changing  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  sedentary  workers. 


"Half  a  century  ago."  he  s 
"]0  to  12  out  of  every  10,000  per- 
sons were  blind.  Today  tlie  ratfe 
has  been  cut  about  In  half.  Publlfc 
education  has  an  important  part  ip 
the  prevention  of  blindness." 

Won  Prize  at  Hague  Congress, 

In  1884,  Dr.  Fuchs  won  the  prize 
at  the  Fifth  International  Con* 
gress  for  Hygiene  at  The  Hague 
with  his  essay  on  "The  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness."  For 
Many  years  this  treatise  ha;3  been 
looked  upon  as  an  authentic  text 
for  the  study  of  this  sub.iect.  He 
was  professor  of  opthalmology  at 
the  University  of  Liego  at  that 
time.  He  is  profe.s.sor  emeritus  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  now. 

Another  interesting  visitor  is  Dr. 
Daniel  M.  Velez,  professor  of  oph- 
thalmology at  the  University  of 
Mexico  at  Mexico  City.  He  also 
spoke  at  last  night's  meeting. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  according    to 
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Louise  M.  Brown,  Secretary.  Is  sup- 
!  ported  solely  by  private  donors. 
Its  board  of  directors  consists  of 
people  outstanding  in  all  fields. 
The  orgranizatlon  is  closely  allied ' 
to  the  public  schools,  boards  of  | 
health.  Federation  of  Labor  and  all ' 
Industrialists,  illuminating  engi- 
neers and  architects,  and  local  and 
State  commissions.  They  have  a 
large  mailing  list  of  free  publica- 
tions to  those  interested  in  sight 
conservation  and  preventative 
blindness.  Anyone  Interested  in  re- 
ceiving these  may  communicate 
with  the  National  Association  at 
370  Seventh  avenue.  New  York 
City, 

Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs  of  Vienna,  in  StiJX.ouis'for  the  an- 
nuai^'con  fere  nee  ofyjj^JiWri««ri»*"flPCTI^^ia4or  Preven- 

'  r^^  tik'  BiJlJl^^^ss,  estimates  that  J^lindness  has  been 
KdiMd  c^u^alf  in  the  last  50  yeaffs.   fin  that  period, 

I  manylmpo^uit  discoveries  have  beeii  made  regard- 
ing thi  caufe/f  and  treatment  of  the  affliction.  It  Is 
now  mown  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases, 
bllndneSs  is  preventable.     That  Is  true,  for  example, 

'as  to  loss  of  sight  caused  by  trachoma,  to  which  is 

I  traced  50  per  cent  of  blindness  in  certain  parts  of 

I  China  and  25  per  cent  in  our  own  State  of  Missouri. 

I  Scientific  progress  in  the  study  of  blindness  has 
outstripped  the  social,  financial  and  educational  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  apply  it.  Only  the  other  day 
a  report  was  issued  by  the  State  Survey  Commission 
recommending  an  adequate  trachoma  hospital  for 
Missouri.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  State  that  such  a 
hospital  does  not  already  exist.  In  the  highest  degree 
tragic  it  is  that  millions  of  persons  throughout  the 

;  world  must  spend  their  lives  without  the  most  pre- 
cious of  human  faculties  when  simple  treatment  or 
even  suitable  warnings  would  save  their  sight. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  demanding  another 
world  war — one  against  blindnesa.  Much  has  been 
aaid  about  blindness  since  the  war,  stimulating  inter- 
est not  only  in  its  medical  phases,  but  In  the  training 
and  education  of  blind  persons.  Nearly  every  civil- 
ized country  has  embarked  on  programs  to  prevent 
or  ameliorate  the  affliction,  but  still  only  the  surface 
has  been  scratched.  Here  is  a  cause  which  should 
enlist  the  interest  of  everyone.  ! 


M^i^:U=irmJif.t^_l^^A  ^IR- 


DISCUSS   CONSERVATION   OF   VISION— L.   H.    Carii.v 
managing  director,  and  Mrs.  AVinifred  Hathaway,  associate  direc- 
tor, of  the  ?<Jitioiiar  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Blindness  now 
in  sessidu  at  Hotol  Ciiai»  '■  .     ."      "'"^■''^ 


Bo<tan^  yhui^-  it,  n,vi^p^,,if- 
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\VHERE    BLINDNESS    IS    PREVENT, 
ABLE         , 

[From    the   New   York    World] 

Bringing  back  from  a  meeting  at  The 
Hague,  of  twenty-eight  nations  forming 
the  International  A.'^sociation  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindn^s.^  a  full  report  of  its 
proceedings.  Lewis  II.  Carris,  managing 
director  of  the  national  society  of  kindred 
pvirpos:-,  charges  the  United  States  with 
backwardness  in  preventive  measures 
against  industrial  blindness.  In  this  coun- 
try approximately  1.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
blind  are  so  as  the  result  of  industrial  ac- 
cident. Over  a  period  of  eight  years  un- 
der tlie  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in 
Pennsylvania,  compensation  for  loss  of 
sight  constituted  more  than  40   per   cent 


of  the  amount  awarded  for  permanent  In- 
juries. There  must  In  those  eight  years 
have  been  a  small  army  of  employees 
whose  eyes  were  injured  In  less  degree. 

The  medical  profession  has  done  much 
to  prevent  the  once  common  eye  disease 
of  new-born  children.  The  international 
association  outlines  measures  by  which 
employers  may  better  the  national  record 
In  tho  matter  of  occupational  blindness.' 
Provision  of  safety  appliances,  campaigns 
of  education,  prompt  treatment  in  ca.se  of 
injury  or  threatened  injury — these  depend 
upon  the  first  and  most  important  need — 
"understanding  by  the  employer  of  the 
dangers  involved  and  active  co-operation 
on  his  part  to  prevent  accidents."  Not  a 
teavj'  price  to  pay,  it  would  seem,  for 
saving  for  majiy  persons  the  precious  boon 
of  sight. 


Ji.  to-LU^^U).  /^  /try) . 
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Prevention  of  Blindnes 
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last  few  days  the  National  Soci^y  |or 
of  Blindness  held  its  convention  in  pt. 
mnouncement  and  call  gave  the  following 
program  of  the  conference:  -    " 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  7. — Nine  Missouri  agencies 
interested  iu  the  conservation  of  vision  will  co-operate 
with  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevenution  of  Blind- 
nes in  a  three-day  conference  which  begins  here  Monday, 
November  11.  In  additnon,  the  conference  will  be  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  various  groups  throughout 
the  country  who  are  continuously  enlisted  in  the  move- 
ment to  prevent  blindness:  ophthalmologists,  industrial 
tygienists  and  safety  engineers,  public  health  nurses, 
sight-saving  class  supervisors,  and  others. 

Participating  bodies  include :  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Health,  State  Bureau  of  Mines,  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Inspection,  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  American  Legion, 
Ophthalmic  Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  and 
Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Among  the  many  prominent  eye  specialists  who  will 
visit  St.  Louis  for  the  conference  will  be  Dr.  Ernest 
Fuchs  of  Vienna,  Austria,  who  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  dean  of  ophthalmologists  of  the  world.  The  Dana 
Gold  Medal,  offered  annually  by  Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis 
through  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Fuchs  this  3'ear  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  publication  by  Dr.  Fuchs  of  the  first  treatise  on 
the  prevention  of  l^lindness.  Dr.  Fuchs,  despite  his  ad- 
vanced age,  continues  to  be  active  in  the  movement  and 
will  addres  an  open  meeting  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  So- 
ciety Auditorium  Tuesday  evening.  An  address  will  be 
made  at  he  same  meeting  by  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Velez,  profes- 
sor of  ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Mexico,  Mex- 
ico City. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  many  of  the  delegates 
will  visit  the  United  States  Trachoma  Hospital  and  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  RoUa,  Mo.,  on  Thursday,  November 
14.   They  will  be  guests  of   Dr.    Paul    D.    Mossman,  in 


charge  of  the  Trachoma  Prevention  Work,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Eolla. 
Missouri  is  one  of  the  most  active  States  in  the  Union 
in  work  for  prevention  of  blindness.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  provides  doctors  and  midwives  with  free  pro- 
phylactic solutions  to  be  used  in  the  eyes  of  new  born 
babies  as  a  precaution  against  Opththalmia  Neonatorum, 
commonly  known  as  "babies'  sore  eyes'';  State  sup- 
ported field  clinics  are  kept  busy  in  all  the  Ozark  coun- 
ties discovering  cases  of  trachoma  or  other  diseases  lead- 
ing to  blindness;  sight-saving  classes  for  the  education 
of  children  with  defective  vision  are  part  of  the  publia, 
school  systems  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  and  statis 
tics  on  the  causes  of  blindness,  which  are  of  value  to  thi 
country  at  large,  are  obtained  through  the  Missouri  Stat( 
pension  lay  for  the  blind. 

I\Iayor  Victor  J.  Miller  of  St.  Louis  and  Dr.  Jamei 
Stewart,  State  Health  Commissioner,  will  deliver  ad 
dresses  of  welcome  at  a  luncheon  on  the  first  day  of  thi 
conference,  at  whioh  Dr.  William  H.  Luedde  of  St.  Loui 
will  preside.  Other  welcoming  addresses  will  be  made  b] 
Dr.  C.  H.  Shutt,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  So 
ciety,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Humphrey,  director  of  the  Hygieni 
Department,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools.  J 

The  work  of  official  and  volunteer  agencies  engageq 
in- prevention  of  blindness  work  will  be  described  by  of- 
ficials of  a  number  of  such  organizations  at  the  morning 
session,  at  which  Dr.  Meyer  Wiener  of  the  Missouri  Com-^ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  will  preside.  The  afternon  session^ 
wil  be  devoted  to  Conservation  of  Vision  in  Industry, 
with  H.  D.  McBride  of  the  Southwester  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  St.  Louis,  presiding.  ; 

"Rehabilitation  of  the  Vision-Handicapped  Soldier"' 
will  be  the  subject  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Gibson,  Medical  Officer 
in  Charge,  United  States  Veterans'  Hospital,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo.,  at  an  Armistice  Day  banquet  in  the  even- 
ing.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  lirector  of  the  National  | 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  will  speak  on 
wold-wide  aspects  of  the  movement  to  pevent  blindness,  i 
M.  Carris  returned  recently  from  a  conference  at  Thei 
Hague,  at  which  28  nations  united  in  an  interfMjiimwJ^ 
association  for  this  purpose.  — ^^^ 
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For  the  last  four  or  five  year: 
the  Missouri  State  Board  of  HealtJ 
has  hail  a  well  defined  program  foi 
prevention  of  blindness,  particular- 
ly as  it  applies  to  eradication  ol 
trachoma,  Dr.  James  Stewart,  Statt 
Health  Commissioner,  said  In  ar 
address  bcforo  the  National  Societj 
for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  an- 
nual convention   here   last  week. 

The  program  as  outlined  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  and  the  results  accom- 
plished, showed  the  work  was  di^ 
vlded  into  five  m.ajor  projects. 

Improving  the  lighting  systems 
of  the  public  schools  in  rural  Mis- 
l^uri'to  eliminate  eyestrain.     This 

^ork  has  been  carried  on  In  con- 
nection with  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Eye  testing  by  personnel  engaged 
.In  school  examination.     This  work, 

j  for  the  most  part,  has  been  done  by 
the  health  officers  and  nurses  to 
determine  defects  of  vision  and, 
where,  fouad,  to  refer  the  child  to 
thelc  family  physician,  and  in  turn 
to    the    specialist    if   desired.      The 

I  State  Board  of  Health  and  its  agen- 
cies are  averaging  35,000  school  ex- 
aminations annually. 

Educational  work,  embracing 
courses   of   instruction   to   mothers, 

j  urging  complete  physical  examina- 

!  tion,  also  stressing  the  Importance 
of  the  use  o{  silver  nitirate  In  the 
eyes  of  the  new-born  babe. 

ti'ree  distribution  of  sllvef  ixitrate 
ampules  to  doctors  and  midwives 
since  1921  Missouri  has  had  a  law 
requiring  the  use  of  medication  in 
the    eyes   of   the    newborn   to   pre- 


vent Infant -blindness.  The  depart- 1 
ment  designated  the  use  of  a  1  per 
cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for 
this  purpose,  in  keeping  with  the 
regulations  of  other  states. -^'The 
problem  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  in  babies  res&lved  itsolf 
into,  first,  education  regarding  the 
need  of  preventive  measures;,  sec- 
ond, to  urge  the  use  of  a  1  per 
cent  silvcir  nitrate  solution- by  phy- 
sicians and  midwives;  third,  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of 
silver  nitrate  ampules;  fourth,  en- 
forcement measures.  Since  July, 
1926,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  been  furnishing  the  ampules 
free  of  charge  to  physicians  and 
midwives.  A  total  of  24,867  ampules 
was  distributed   last  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  y.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
have  for  several  years  carried  on 
extensive  work  in  the  control  of 
trachoma.  In  addition  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Rolla,  which  is  financed 
jointly  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  40 
co-operative  field  clinics,  county- 
wide  in  nature,  have  been  held  to 
diagnose  and  treat  the  clinic  type 
cases.  j 

Examinations  have  been  made 
on  4513  suspected  cases,  with  a! 
positive  diagnosis  of  1216,  of  which 
250  were  treated  at  clinics,  and  the 
remainder  were  either  sent  to  a 
specialist  or  recommended  to  the 
hospital  at  Rolla.  The  Public 
Health  Service  also  has  maintained 
a  research  laboratory  In  connec- 
tion, with  the  trachoma  Hospital 
at  Rolla.  at  which  very  important 
scientific  problems  in  regard  to 
the  cause,  transmission  and  pre- 
vention of  trachoma  have  been 
studied    and    investigated. 

The  economic  Importance  of 
trachoma  is  most  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration  in  M'issouri,  said 
Dr.  Stewart.  In  1922  there  were 
1115  trachoma  blind  of  the  total 
0000  blind  pen.sioners,  while  in 
1928,  the  records,  disclose,  703 
trachoma  blind. 
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^R.  P,  p.  MOSSMAN  DELIVERS 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
^M         }      SOCIETY  IW-STT  LOUIS 

A  i      — 

SiKiety  For  The  Prevention  o 
1  ness   Mpt   Last  V'o»'- 

Dr.  P.  D.  Mo.ssman,  head  of  U.  S 
Trachoma  Hospital  at  KoUa,  Mo.,  at 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  Nationa 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind 
ness,  held  at  Hotel  Chase,  St.  Louis 
Mo.,  on  Mond'-'v,  Tuesday  ani 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  Man.' 
emijnent  specialists  on  Trachomi 
were  ip  attendance- 

Dr.   Weiss   of  the   Oscar  Johnson  . 
Institute   of  Wa.shington   University, 
St.   Louis,   said : 

"In  the  State  of  Missouri  alone 
there  are  at  least  637  persons  who 
are  totally  blind  as  a  result  of 
trachomatous  infection.  These  per--- 
sons,  being  pensioners  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  cost  the  state  annually  $191,- 
000.  This  figure  expresses  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  economic  loss 
to  the  community  which  trachoma 
engenders.  It  does  not  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  20,000  trachoma  patients 
of  this  state  v.'ho  are  partially  in- 
capacitated and  are ,  a  coixtinuous 
source  cf  infection,  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community." 

Dr.   Mossman   gave  a  most   inter- 
esting account  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Trachoma  Hospital  at  Rolla,  say- 
ing in  part:  That  the  region  in  this 
country  where  it  is  most  widespread 
indudes  the   rural  districts  of  Ken- J 
tucky,     Tennessee,     West     Virginia,! 
Western  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Mis-  ■ 
souri. 

Dr.  Mossman  outlined  the  work  of 
the  government  health  service  in  Mis-^^ 
sourl,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  An| 
appropriation  is  bein:§'  asked  of  the* 
next  legislation  to  provide  housing 
facilities  at  Rolla  to  carry  on  the 
work  as  there  is  noAv  only  capacity 
for  about  tbirty-five  patients,  and 
there  is  always  a  long  waiting  list 
that  cannot  be  given  hospitalization. 
"In  Missouri,''  he  said,  "tiie  tra- 
Ihoma  district  is  close  enough  to  the 
hospital  that  clinics  are  held  weekly 
in  the  county  where  the  nurses  are 
working.  We  have  two  field  nurses  in 
'  uri.  By  experience  in  an  ac" 
-•  cjpunty  during  three  years 


icir^) 


:iaction  at  least,  that  by  weekly 
■treatment  clinics  trachoma  can  be 
jreduced  in  prevalence.  A  consider- 
^able  number  of  cases  have  been 
cleai-ed  up,  and  the  severer  ones  sent 
to  the  hospital  for  further  treat- 
ment. 

Social    Hygiene  ' 

"The    investigative    aspect   is   not 
being  neglected.    Our  epidemiologist  i 
is  still  busy  in  the  field  in  Missouri 
completing  his  study  of  trachoma  is 
it  occurs  in  nature,  in  the  hope  of  , 
gaining  infonnation  as  to  the  factors  • 
promoting  spread  of  the  disease.  Our 
bacteriologist,  Dr.  Bengston,  is  busily 
engaged  in  her  effort  to  search  out 
the   bacterial    cause    of   the    disease. 
We   are   ti-ying   in   the   hospitals   to 
develop   more   accurate    methods   of 
diagnosis   and   more    effective  treat- 
ment." 

Mrs.  Mossman  accompanied  Dr. 
Mossman  to  this  meeting.  They  en- 
joyed many  lunches,  banquets  and  a 
delightful  dance  tendered  the  as- 
sociation 

Eye  Specialists,  Members  of  National 
Society    for    Prevention    of    Blind- 
ness Visit  U.  S.  Trachoma  Hospital. 
Dr.  Mossman  invited  all  those  at- 
tending the  m.eeting  to  come  to  Rolla 
and  visit  the  U.  S.  Trachoma  Hospital 
and  Laboratory.  Twenty-five  accept- 
ed the   invitation   and   drove   out  to 


Rolla  Thursday  morning,  November 
14,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mossman,  Dr; 
and  Mrs.  Plum.lee  and  Miss  Bengston 
were  hosts  to  the  following  doctors 
and  nurses,  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
cf  Blindness,  and  who  are  specialists 
in  diseases  of  the  eye:  Dr.  Daniel  M, 
Velez   of   Mexico   City,   Mexico;  Dr. 
B.  F.  Royel-  of  New  York  and  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  National  Society  I 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  Mrs. 
W.  Hathaway  and  Sarah  A.  Clenden- 
nie  of  New  York;  Miss  Roberta  Grif-! 
fith  and  Miss  Verna  B.  Johnson   of' 
Grand    Rapids,    Mich.;      S.    MerwinJ 
Sinclair    from    Williamsport,    Penn,  ;| 
Frances  Blend  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;' 
Mrs.     Evelyn     Carpenter    of    Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ;  Mr.  Rezrich,  of  New 
York    and    the    folloAving    from     St. 
Louis:  Dr.  H.  L.  Lendale,  Dr.  Hugo 
Rein,  Miss  Anna  F.  Harris,  Mrs  H. 
D.  Lamb,  Mae  Forham,  Mrs.  Frances 
Lyle  and  the  following  nurses:  Miss- 
es Anna  F.  Brozka,  Irnia  E.  Kreffu, 
Mary  L.  Ratckford  and  Regina  Hoeg. 
A  luncheon  was     sei-^'ed     at     the 
Pierce  Termdnal  at  one  o'clock  fol- 
lowing which  the  visitors  were  shown- 
through  the  hospital  and  laboratory 
where  they  learned  of  the  work  the. 
L^.  S.     government  is  doing     toward 
eradicating  this  dreadful  disease. 
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is  now  compelled  to  make  a 

through    the    sal©    of    pencils 

treets. 

desired  to  raise  sufficient 
money  to  take  care  of  the  »ian  for 
the  next  four  or  five  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  cataracts  will 
be  in  condition  for  an  operation. 

The  News-Star  is  raising  funds  for 
this  worthy  man  and  on  Saturday  re- 
ported $23  so  subscribed. 

There  have  been  subsequent  con- 
tributions and  the  fund  today  stands 
thus: 

Previously  acknowledged  $23 

Palace    store 5 

Aubrey   Haas 1 

Dr.   J.    Q.    Graves  - 2 

Monroe    Furniture    Co.    '  5 

Mrs.    Chas.    Saltzman         -  1;- 

S.  M.   Collins  •    ,^^^.'v^  $ ' 


Total  to"  date 
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MEDICINE 


Prevention  of  Blindness 

Of  the  150,000  children  born  on  earth 
each  day,*  at  least  200  who  live  will  be 
blind.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
figures  2,390,000  Wind  in  the  world, 
105,000  of  them  in  the  U.  S.  China,  with 
the  greatest  population,  has  the  most 
bhnd.  Dr.  Harvey  James  Howard,  who 
spent  14  years  in  China  before  he  became 


versity  of  Vienna,  "dean"  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Blindness  Defined.  Fixing  on  a  defini- 
tion of  blindness  was  a  difficulty.  The  U.  S. 
definition  is  "inability  to  see  well  enough 
to  read  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses,"  or 
for  illiterates  "inability  to  distinguish 
forms  and  objects  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness." The  Society  prefers  the  British  legal 
description:  "too  blind  to  be  able  to  read 
the  ordinary  school  books  used  by  c-hil- 
dren,"  and  "unable  to  perform  any  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential."    A  one- 


Lewis  Herbert  Carris  &  Ernest  Fuchs 
They  are  the  prime  enemies  of  Blindness. 


director  of  the  McMillan  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis  and  of  the  department  of  ophthal- 
mology in  Washington  University  Medical 
School,  once  wrote:  "If  a  procession  of 
the  totally  blind  people  in  China  should 
pass  in  review  in  single  file  before  the 
President  of  China  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
per  hour  without  stopping  day  or  night, 
the  President  would  go  without  sleep  for 
one  whole  month.  There  are  probably 
not  less  than  one-half  million  of  people  in 
China  today  who  are  blind  in  both  eyes; 
probably  five  million  more  who  are  bhnd 
in  one  eye,  and  at  least  15  million  who  are 
nearly  blind,  many  of  whom  will  be  totally 
bhnd  within  a  few  years." 

To  reduce  such  numbers  and  prevent 
blindness  in  at  least  the  U.  S.,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
met  at  St.  Louis  last  week.  William 
Howard  Taft  is  honorary  president  of  the 
Society;  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Man- 
hattan cold  storage  tycoon,  president; 
Lewis  Herbert  Carris,  managing  director. 
Most  distinguished  guest  was  Dr.  Ernest 
Fuchs,  79,  gold-spectacled  professor- 
emeritus   of   ophthalmology   at   the   Uni- 


eyed  person  is  not  blind  technically.  Nor 
is  the  usual  near-sighted  person. 

Causes  of  Blindness  are  chiefly  tra- 
choma, venereal  disease,  babies'  sore  eyes 
(only  three  out  of  five  eye  infections  at 
birth  are  due  to  gonococci),  congenital 
defects,  smallpox,  glaucoma,  accidents. 

Preventive  Work.  The  U.  S.  society 
and  the  Red  Cross  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
world's  incidence  of  blindness  by  pre- 
ventiVr.  work — by  educating  mothers  and 
communities  to  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  on 
every  wcW-born's  eyes,  by  getting  chil- 
dren's eye  clinics  established,  by  teaching 
teachers  to  recognize  impaired  vision,  by 
trying  to  eradicate  trachoma,  by  prevent- 
ing accidents  and  eye  strain  in  industries. 

♦Estimate  by  Harvard  Professor  Edward  Mur- 
ray East. 


IVL  TO  PREVENT 


la^jjEciaiist  Says  Most 
Cases  Preventable, 
if  Treated  Right 


th'e  greatest  importance  and  by  oM 

ucatinjr  men  and  women  how  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  eye  trouble, 
and  to  prevent  contageoiis  diseases 
which  effect  the  eyes. 

Asked  how  the  vision  of  the  av- 
erage person  of  the  present  day 
compared  with  that  of  past  decades 
Professor  Fuchs  expressed  the 
opinion  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence, and  if  any,  vision  of  the  aver- 
age person  today  is  better  than 
even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Better  liiftlit  Helps. 
"In  former  years  when  only  can- 

:  die  light,  and  later  poor  ilUimina- 

A  world-wide  movement  for  the    tion  from  kerosene  lamps,  furnish- 
prcvention   of  blindne.ss  is   now  in    ^^  reading  light,  and  little  thought 

was  given  to  proper  lighting  in  of- 
Its  inception  with  the  aim  to  re-  j.^^^_  workshops  and  even  in  the 
ducc  to  the  lowest  minimum  the  homes,  many  persons  suffered  with 
number  of  blind  persons  in  future 
generations,  stated  Ernst  Fuchs, 
professor  emeritus  of  Vienna  Uni- 
versity, the  house  guests  of  Dr. 
"William  D.  Gill,  12G  Perry  Court. 
Professor  Fuchs  cMJlained  that 
societies  lor  the  prevention  of 
blindness  are  to  be  found  in  all 
of,  the  countries  of  the  civilized 
world  and-  in  America  there  is  one 
in 'almost  every  state.  ■.  .'    ■ 

Success  of  these  societies  ia  de- 
pending very  largely  upon  the  edu- 
cational campaigns  thej--  are  con- 
ducting to  encourage  men  and 
women  to  have  their  eyes  exam- 
ined ■  by  com peten):  specialists  as 
soon  as  there  is  anything  JAvrong 
with  their  'eyes. 

H^^,ofessor  Fiichs  emphasized  the 

^^Portance   of  having  the   eyes  of 

all  children   examined  and  praised 

the  Americans  for  work  along  this 

line   in   the    public    schools   in   the 

cities  and  rural  districts  of  the  ma- 

ri«ty  of  the  states. 

^H:  Preventable  Cases. 

"•The  renowned  authority  on  eyea 

■  lared  that  much  of  the  present- 

v.>,y  blindness  was  preventable,  pat- 

ticularly  in  those  cases  where  men 

and  women   became  blind  in  their 

childhood.      ]f    the      children      arc 

given    the    proper    attention    there 

will  1)0  a  considerable  reduction  In 

blindness  in  the  coining  generation, 

said. 

Prevention  of  blindness  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  proper 
of  the   children,    which    is   of 


nearsightedness.  In  .the  present 
age  lighting  has  reached  a  high 
lioint  of  efficiency  with  the  result 
that  Ihis  form  of  eye  troulilo  has 
been  greatl.v  reduced,"  .said  ttie 
professor. 

One  of  the  desires  of  Professor 
Fuchs  is  to  see'  more  universities 
prepared  to  give  post-graduate 
>vork  in  ophthalmology,  saying 
there  is  yet  a  great  scarcity  of  men 
who  are  specializing  in  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  eye  troubles.  He 
added  there  is  a  constantly  grow- 
ing number  of  schools  offering 
post-gr.aduatc  courses  in  the  study 
of  the  -^ye  which  Is  making  it  un- 
necessary for  the  doctors  to  go  to 
Europe  for  post-graduate  work. 

He  spoke  of  the  elaborately 
eciuipped  clinics  in  Chicago  .  and 
other  of  the  large  American  cities 
which  rivalled  the  best  in  Europe 
and  predicted  that  not  many  years 
hence  America  will  excel  Euroiie 
because  of  the  greater  wealth  in 
this  country  which  will  make  pos- 
sible the  installation  of  more  t)f 
these  highly  developed  clinics  for. 
post-,graduate  and  research  work. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  ^  Gill  entertained 
with  .a  luncheon  Saturday  Dr. 
Frank  Sorrcll,  San  Antonio,  presi- 
dent oi  the  San  Antonio  Eye,  Eur, 
Nose  and  Throat  Society,  and  Dr. 
Kidney  Isreal  of  Houston,  honoring 
Professor  Fuchs  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Houston  and  Mexico 
City  after  which  he  will  return  to 
his  home  in  Vienna. 


INVESTlGATlo.>.       ...      .     , 
twenty-four   years   by    Dr.    Elmer   E. 
Hotaling  and  Dr.  Leroy.Ryer.  optom- 
etrists  of   New   York   city,    showed   that 
incipient   cataract   was    found    very    fre- 
quently  in    persons   exposed    to   unusual 
dry  heat  or  extremely  bright  light,  it  w;is 
announced   at  the  annual   session   of  llii! 
American  Academy  of  optomf  ' 
Statler  Hotel  this  afternoon. 
It  wa^i  said  further. 
"Trea.tment    by    drugs, 
genera.lly  unsatisfactory,  in<-  luuimm  «hs 
attacked  from  an  optometrical  or  physical 
standpoint.     Red    light    is    relatively    Iiot^' 
light,  and  experiments  on  fish   placed  .in 
i-uby-red  glass  tanks,  exposing  their  eyea 
to  noting  but  red  light,  invariably  devel- 
oped cataract.       If  the  fish  wei-e  trans- 
;  ferred  from  these  red     tanjcs     to     tanks 
'  marlei  of   glass   which    absorbed   the    red 
or   heat   rays,    the   cataract   was    usually 
arrested  in  its  development,  insuring  the 
retention  of  whatever  vision     had     been 
left.       If  the  fish    were    transferred     to 
tho.so  .led-fre©    tanks   soon    eivjugh,    the 
clbtidiness  \vas  often  eliminated,  and  the 
vision  brou.glit  back  to  normal. 

These  e.vperiments  seemed  to  justify 
the  u=>e  of  red-free  glass  in  the  corrective 
lenses  worn  by  tho.se  wliose  eyes 
showed  signs  of.  cataract;  such  .glass 
acted  upon  these  human  eyes  as  it  did  on 
the  lisli.  .As  a  preve;itivo  measure,  red- 
free  glass  now  may  bo  presoibed.  under 
competent  oplometric  guidance  for  those 
exposed  to  excessive  light  or  hfeat  that 
may  come  from  bright  sunlight,  bright 
artificial  light,  cook  stoves,  furnaces  atid 
other  sources  of  radiant  heat. 
.  "The  i-esuUs  of  ths  research  work  may 
be  summarized: 

"Persons  exposed  to  extreme  heat  or 
light  may  u.se  red-free  glasses  with 
safety  and  comfort  as  a  purely  preven- 
tive measure.  Those  with  incipient  cat- 
aract may  look  for  some  improvemeiit 
from  such  glasses  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  heat^ays.  And  even  those 
with  advancing  cataract  whose  vision 
\VtSuld  .soon  be  lost  if  nothing  were  dohe 
may  retard  that  cataract  and  enjoy 
many  years  «r  useful  vision  by  the  use 
of  red-free  glasses.  Cases'  of  fully  nia- 
tured  cataract  staiid  little.  If  ah^ 
'Chance  of  being  benefited  through  this 
means. 

"This  red-free  glass  comes  in  various 
shades,  and  should  be  used  only  under 
the  guidance  and  observation  of  a  quali- 
fied  optometrist. 

"Many  bodily  ills,  organic  as  well  as 
hervous  troubles,  produce  symptoms  of 
eye  trouble  which  lead  many  to  seek  re- 
lief through  glasses,  according  to  Dr. 
Howard  C.  Doane,  chairman  of  the  Board' 
of  Registration  in  Optometry.  He  em- 
phasized tlio  need  for  careful  'Purvey  <ii 
all  eye  cases.  Optometrists  use  modern 
instruments  for  the  detection  of  Inciplertt 
disease,  both  ocular  and  general.  The^ 
are  thus  able  to  advise  their  consultants 
of  changes  which  may  need  medical  or 
■jlfifl^ft?  attention. 


"The  recogriiiion  oi  Byatenu' 
and  constitutional  derangement  is  one  ui 
the  most  important  factors  In  eye  exanl- 
Inations.  Also  the  pliysical  after  eCfeot 
upon  the  visual  organs  by  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases,  and  proper  judg- 
ment in  the  care  or  disposition  of  such 
cases  enters  largely  into  such  work.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  98  per  cent  of  tlie  humap 
race  in  civilized  countries  of  <his  age 
are  more  or  less  deficient  in  vipual  ac- 
complishment. Some  of  those  :  deft- 
ciencles  arc  purely  physical  and  are  cor- 
rected by  properly  fitted  lenses;^^  while 
others  are  psysiologic  or  pathologic. 
either  local  or  constitutional,"  according 
to  Dr.  James  II.  Drakeford  of  New  York 


h^urJ_^^A. 


Eye  Strain  Responsible 
/^  ^    for  Much  Bad  Temper 

l^iyMcal     exhaustion     entirely     dis- 
profotponate      to      the      amount      of 
energy   expended   is  often   caused   by 
eye  strain,  said  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer, ' 
medical  director  of  the  National   So- 1 

In    nianyt'as^   Doctor    Royer    said,  i 
loss  of  lomiicr  could  be  traced  to  de- 
fective  vision. 

"Some  of  us   are  fooling  ourselves 
when  we  do  not  connect  serious  bolJUy 
fatigue  and  irritability  toward  the  end^ 
of  the  day,   and  still   greater  fatigue 
and  irritability  toward  the  end  of  the 
week,  with  the  eye  that  has  actually 
shown  no  pain  during  all  that  period.  I 
Many  a  worker  having  just  such  daily ' 
and  weekly  manifestations  of  increas-, 
Ing  fatigue   may   have   his   symptomj* 
disappear  by  wisely  applying  presen 
day  medical  knowledge  of  the  cauBe, ' 
have  the  fault  corrected,  and  still  Jfeep 
the  same  job   and   the  same  ki/d  of ' 
work,    with    the    fatigue    and  >Oiscon>- 
fort  rapidly  disappearing." 
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TRACHOMA. 
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I  GJItslaggregatlDg  $250,000  to  be 
j  Us^  f^  carrjing  on  the  fight 
SLgmnsf  trachoma  in  Missouri  are 
anjou^ced  from  St.  Louis.  It  is 
'  esiimated  In  this  connection  that 
207)00  persons  in  Missouri  have  the 
disease  and  are  threatened  with 
blindness  in  consequence.  Of  the 
3,152  beneficiaries  of  the  Missouri 
law  providing  pensions  for  the 
blind,  G37  are  victims  of  trachoma. 
In  the  last  fifty  years  many  Im- 
portant discoveries  have  been 
made  regarding  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  it  is  now  known  that,  in  a  very  , 
large  proportion  of  cases,  blind- 
ness is  preventable.  It  is  true,  for  ^ 
example,  as  to  the  loss  of  sight ' 
caused  by  trachoma,  to  which  is 
traced  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
blindness  in  Missouri. 

Scientific  progress  in  the  study 
of  blindness  has  outstripped  the 
social,'  financial  and  educational  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  apply  it. 
The  state  survey  commission,  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  Governor  Caul- 
field,  recommended  an  adequate 
trachoma  hospital,  and  it  is  a  Re- 
flection on  the  state  that  such  an 
institution  does  not  already  exist. 
In  the  highest  degree  tragic  it  is 
that  millions  of  persons  throughout 
the  world  must  spend  their  lives 
without  the  most  precious  of 
human  faculties  when  simple  treat- 
ment or  even  suitable  warnings 
would  save  their  sight. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
Of  Blindness  is  demanding  another 
world  war — one  on  blindness.  Much 
has  been  said  about  blindness  since 
the  war,  stimulating  interest  not 
only  in  its  medical  phases,  but  in 
the  training  and  education  of  blind 
persons.  Nearly  every  civilized 
country  has  embarked  on  programs 
Co  prevent  or  ameliorate  the  afflic- 
tion, but  still  only  the  surface  has 
been  scratched.  Here  is  a  cause 
that  should  enlist  the  sympathies 
and  interest  of  everyone.  j 
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is^Juiy  Returns  Award 
For  Boj''  Against  Drs. 
.Rindlanb 


Donald  Hunder,  8  year  old 
Wheaton,  Minn.,  youth,  was  awarded 
a  verdict  of  $29,850  by  a  jury  in  Cass 
county  district  court  today  in  a  suit 
brouglit  by  his  father,  William  Hun- 
der,  against  Drs.  John  and  Elizabeth 
Rindlaub. 

A  sf^aled  verdict,  returned  at  3:10 
a.m.,  -w-is  opened  when  coui't  con- 
vened at  10  a.ni. 

No  verdict  was  returned  against 
Dr.  John  Harkins,  named  in  tha 
complaint  with   the  Rindlaubs. 

The  courtroom  was  filled  when  the 
verdict  was  read  and  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause followed  announcement  by 
Judge  M.  J.  Englert  that  the  boy  had 
been  given  a  verdict.  During  the 
iast  few  days  of  the  trial  the  court 
chambers  have  been  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. Trial  of  the  action,  began 
Dec.  19,  and  was  given  to  the  jury  at 
6  p.m.,  Friday. 

It  is  probable  that  the  case  will  be 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  but 
George  Thorpe,  who  pi-esented  th« 
case  for  the  Drs.  Rindlaub,  said  to- 
day that  further  action  had  not  been 
definitely  decided  on. 

Donald  Hunder  was  injured  Feb.  7, 
1927.  He  pierced  his  left  eye  with  a 
knife  while  whittling  and  it  was 
charged  by  the  plaintiffs  that  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Rindlaubs  to  re- 
move the  eye  resulted  in  infection 
and  the  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes. 
Suit  was  brought  for  $50,000. 

Attorneys  in  the  case  were  Frank 
Murphy,  Wheaton.  Minn.,  and  Shure 
and  Murphy  of  Fargo  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  Richardson,  Thorpe  and 
Wattam,  and  Conmy,  Young  and 
Conmy,  for  the  defendants. 

Memtoers  of  the  jury  were  Mrs, 
Helen  Kuhlmeyer,  Fargo;  Peter 
Matthys,  Mapleton;  W.  A.  Massing. 
Page:  Louis  Houglund,  Raymond 
township;  H.  IL  Worsley,  Hunter 
township;  Matt  Benzmiller,  Dows 
township;  A.  K.  .Judisch.  Arthur 
township:  John  Moe,  Galesbur?:; 
Levi  Pengilly,  Kinyon  town.ship; 
J.  D.  Stevenson,  Fargo;  Sunnay 
Qualley,  Leonard  township,  and  W, 
Jungnitsch,   Lake  township. 
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TRACHOMA   SERIOUSLY 
MENACES  MISSOURI. 

he'J)lind  clinic  being  held  in 
Guardeau  today  is  of  more 
ificance  to  the  average  Mis- 
sou|ian  than  most  of  us  stop  to 
realize.  There  are  more  than  10,- 
000  cases  of  trachoma  in  the  state 
and  unless  they  are  properly  and; 
timely  treated  many  of  the  afflict-; 
ed  will  lose  their  sight.  The  situa-\ 
tion  is  so  serious  from  a  general' 
aspect  that  because  Missouri  is'; 
asleep  the  federal  government  has 
come  in  and  taken  charge  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  to  other  states. 

Missouri  has  a  blind  pension 
law  that  gives  to  each  totally 
blind  and  dependent  person  $300 
a  year.  This  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers already  amounts  to  a  very 
large  sum  and  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners increases  yearly  for  the 
reason  that  our  state  gives  little 
attention  to  the  elimination  of 
blindness,  being  content  to  let  her 
people  go  blind  and  then  care  for 
them. 

A  few  years  ago  the  federal 
health  department  came  in  and 
offered  to  stand  most  of  the  ex- 
pense if  Missouri  would  give  her 
moral  support.  An  old  residence 
at  Eolla  was  secured  by  the  state 
for  hospital  purposes  and  has 
been  used  as  a  trachoma  hospital. 
Rolla  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
it  because  trachoma  is  found 
mainly  in  the  hill  country. 

The  hospital  has  15  beds  and 
turns  out  two  or  three  hundred 
cures  a  year.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  there  are  not  fewer  than 
10,000  eases  of  trachoma  (granu- 
lated eyelids)  in  Missouri  and 
that  many  of  the  cases  will  resMlt 
in  blindness  if  not  given  prompt 
attention,  and  further,  when  it  is 
found  that  cures  can  be  effected 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ?100,  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  state  In 
failing  to  give  due  attention  to 
the  situation  is  apparent. 

The  doctors  who  are  in  Cape 
Girardeau  today  are  giving  their 
service  to  their  state  without  re- 
gard to  their  own  financial  wel- 
fare. Among  them  >  are  some  of 
the  most  eminent  eye  men  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  so  thor- 
oughly interested  in  rescuing  boys 
and  girls  from  long  lives  of  dark- 
ness, uselessness  and  dependency, 
that  they  go  ahead  against  the 
most  discouraging  obstacles  and 
indifference.  So  It  is  that  the  clinic 
is  being  held  here  today. 
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The  State  Survey  Commission 
■went  thoroughly  Into  the  mailer 
and  found  that  the  state  can  save 
the  taxpayers  large  sums  of  money 
by  erecting  an  adequate  hospital 
in  the  hill  country  and  equipping 
it  properly.  If  the  state  does  this 
the  federal  government  will  stand 
most  of  the  expense,  and  if  action 
ia  not  taken  soon  the  government 
will  withdraw  because  it  has  conle 
in  and  pointed  the  way. 

An  adequate  trachoma  hospital 
could  in  due  time  nearly  wipe  out 
trachoma  and  then,  instead  of 
blindness  Increasing  in  Missouri 
to  draw  continually  larger  amounts 
of  money  in  pensions,  the  num- 
ber of  sightless  dependents  would 
decrease  and  the  saving  would  be 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  cures. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  large 
cities  are  claiming  that  such  a 
program  is  too  radical  and  that 
such  extreme  measures  must  be 
approached  and  solved  slowly  in 
order  not  to  endanger  them  with 
greater  taxation. 


Blind  Cii 
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iThe   operative  blind  clinic  con- 


mic  m  Cape  Saved 
Many  Patients 


FThe  operative  blind  clinic  con 
ducted  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
at  the  Southeast  Missouri  hospital 
.  under  auspices  of  the  Missouri 
\  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Commission  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  saved  the  taxpayers 
of  the  state  approximately  $300,- 
000,  it  is  estimated  by  ofBcials  of 
the  clinic. 

Without  operations  all  of  the 
52  persons  undergoing  operations 
at  the  clinic  would  eventually 
have  become  blind,  according  to 
W.  D.  Ely,  the  commission's 
agent  in  this  district.  Many  of 
them  already  were  nearly  blind, 
and  granted  that  the  average 
life  span  of  each  individual  oper- 
ated on  would  have  been  20 
years  after  "industrial'*  blind- 
ness set  it,  which  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  the  state  would 
have  been  forced  under  its  pres- 
ent pension  arrangement  to  pay 
$300  per  year  for  1040  "blind 
years."  < 

The  pension  starts  when  one 
becomes  "industrially"  blind, 
that  is,  when  their  loss  of  vision 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
be  longer  gainfully  employed. 
To   Restore    Sight. 

It  is  probable  that  all  of  the 
cases  operated  on  at  the  clinic 
will  result  in  the  retention  or 
restoration  of  vision,  Ely  said. 
He  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Meyer 
Wiener  of  St.  Louis,  director  of 
the  clinic  and  prominent  eye  sur- 
geon, does  not  perform  an  oper- 
ation unless  he  believes  the  pa- 
tient has  a  chance  to  retain  or 
regain  sight.  The  39  persons 
who  underwent  interlocular  op- 
erations were  "industrially" 
blind  and  they  have  a  fine  chance 
to  regain  their  sight.  Others, 
principally  children,  who  under- 
went minor  operations,  would 
probably  have  become  totally 
blind  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  age  of  maturity. 


Twenty-five  of  the  major  cases 
were  diagnosed  as  cataract  cases. 
In  such  instances  the  small  pupil 
of  the   eye   becomes   clogged   and 
shuts  oft  the  outer  light  from  the 
retina     These  operations  are  per- 
formed  to  remove   the  pupil  and 
after  six  weeks  "cataract  glasses" 
are   substituted  so  that  the  light 
rays  are  properly  distributed  over 
the  retina     These  are  the  cases  to 
be  followed  up  after  their  dismiss- 
al from  the  hospital.  i 
No  Aid  For  Few.                 , 
A  final  check  of  the  records  of 
the     clinic     discloses     that     nine 
cases  were  dismissed  because  they 
could  not  be  given  treatment  that  i^ 
would    result    in    any    permanent 
good  .  An  effort  will  be  made,  Ely 
said,  to  secure  employment  for  a 
few  of  these  persons  who  yet  have' 
ouly  a  small  amount  of  vision  left. 
About  50  patients     of  the     clinic  j 
were  yet  at  the  hospital  today  and 
the  number  will  be  gradually  de-,  i 
creased  as  dismissals  will  be  made  1  I 
daily.                                                       '  1 
Surgeons  and  others  connected    1 
with   the   clinic   pointed   out   that 
the   intrinsic   value  of   the    clinic 
alone  is  worth     thinking     about. , 
The  retention  and  restoration  of' 
vision  is  another  thing.      Besides' 
saving  the  taxpayers  the  amount 
of  money  spent  through  pensions 
the  ability  of  the  Individual  to  be 
a  producer  and  not  a  parasite  on 
society  is  assured 

The  Cape  Girardeau  clinic  was 
the    second    conducted    here    and  , 
was   the    largest   and   one   of   the  | 
most   successful    operative   clinics ' 
ever  conducted  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  those  in  charge. 

The  state  pays  only  for  the  hos-  ■ 
pitalization,  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
day  which  does  not  cover  the  ex- 
pense. All  specialists  connect^rf' 
with  the  clinic  contributed.-tlJeir, 
services  without  charge. 


.PiOtton^CiU, 
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HIDDEN  AND  D^ADFUL  VILLAGE 
OF  THE  BLIND  BARED  IN  TURKEY 

Tap;  Tap,  Tap  of  Canes  on  Cobbled  Roads  Is  Only  Sound 
In  Village  of  6791  Sgbtless  Victims  of  Trachoma 


ADITAMAN,  Turkey,  Jan  27  (A.  P.) 
—Now  that  communications  have  been 
opened  partially  In  Turkey's  long-Iso- 
lated turbulent  eastern  provinces, 
travelers  are  bringing  to  the  world 
news  of  the  existence  of  a  hidden  and 
dreadful  village :  Adlyaman,  the  village 
of  the  blind. 

In  the  dusty,  sandy  district  of  Hls- 
nlmansour,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Malatia,  lies  this  village  of  Adlyaman, 
of  whose  7000  inhabitants  6791  ara 
wholly  or  partially  sightless  through 
the  ravages  of  trachoma. 

It  Is  a  village  without  sound  except 
for  the  tap,  tap  of  hundreds  of  canes 
on  cobbled  roads  as  the  population 
gropes  its  way  through  a  ghostly  life 
from  blind  childhood  to  blind  old  age 
and  death. 

Through  Adlyaman's  equalld,  dung- 


thatchod  huts  and  dust-polluted  alleys, 
squalid,  dusty  human  beings  crawl 
like   animals  without  eyeg. 

Utterly  disregarded  by  the  old  re- 
gime of  the  Sultans,  the  village  has 
for  centuries  been  wtihout  a  school  or 
hospital.  Without  a  solac«  or  help,  its 
peasant  population,  stricken  generation 
after  generation  by  universal  tracho- 
ma, has  made  its  living  painfully  and 
half  blindly  through  farming  and  herd- 
ing. 

Five  times  a  day,  year  after  year, 
this  derelict  population  has  filled  the 
village  mosque  to  pray  to  Allah.  Their 
prayers  have  not  mentioned  their  afiBlc- 
tion,  for  according  to  the  Moslem  faith, 
complaints  arouse  the  wrath  of  des- 
tiny. 

The     prayers     of     even     the     most ; 
wretched  followers  of  Islam  thank  Al-  j 
lah   for   what   they  have,    lest   worst 
befall,    -      -  ^  . 


fifLINlUllWC^TCAPE 
SAVES  EYESIGHT  OF  MANl 


fhi  fclind  clinic  held  last  week  ir 
>e  (^ardeau  at  the  Southeast  Mis 
iri  Hfospital  and  uQder  the  auspice£ 
the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  saved  tax- 
payers of  the  State  approximately 
$300,000,  according  to  authorities. 

W.  D.  Ely,  representative  for  the 
Commission  in  this  district,  stated 
that  the  52  persons  who  underwent 
operations  at  the  clinic  would  event- 
ually have  become  blind,  had  not  tnis 
service  been  rendered  to  them. 

Dr.  Meyer  Wiener  of  St.  Louis,  di- 
rector of  the  clinic,  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  work  called  at- 
tention to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
clinic,  in  which  the  39  persons  who 
underwent  interlocular  operations 
were  "industrially"  blind  but  now  have 
a  good  chance  to  regain  their  sight. 
Others,  principally  children  who  un- 
derwent minor  operations,  would  prob- 
ably have  become  totally  blind  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  age  of  maturity. 

In  conducting  these  clinics  the  State 
pays  only  for  the  hospitalization,  at 
the  rate  of  $2  per  day,  which  does  not 
cover  expenses.  All  specialists  con- 
nectel  with  the  clinic  contributed 
their  services  v/ithout  charge. 
Sikeston    Boy's    Eyes    Straightened,  n 

Among  the  most  delighted  patients 
who  received  benefit  from  the  clinic 
operations  at  Cape  Girardeau  last 
week,  was  Willie  (Buddie)  Knight  of 
Sikeston.  The  little  boy's  eyes,  crossed 
for  sometime,  were  straightened,  and 
this  most  important  event  in  Buddie's 
young  life  is  a  source  of  much  rejoic- 
ing for  him. 

Others  in  Scott  county  who  receiv- 
ed  attention   at  the   Cape  clinic  were  i 
Alpha   Worley,    Chas.    Abernathy    and 
W.  V.  Caughlin  of  Morley;  Percy  Mc- 
Cormick  of  Illmo;   Wm.  Glasgow  and  | 
Adam  Essner  of  Benton. 
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UNNECESSARY    BLINDNESS 

T^IIE  Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
-*-  leccntly  completed  a  four  years'  study  of 
blindness  in  that  state,  as  a  result  of  which  it 
appears  that  sight  has  been  lost  needlessly  in 
many  cases.  Injuries  from  which  the  eyes 
might  have  been  protected,  diseases  which  were 
not  treated  in  time,  have  left  their  ineradicable 
mark  on  hundreds  of  persons.  Dr.  Edward 
Jackson,  who  reports  the  investigation,  puts  fore- 
most among  the  methods  of  preventing  blind- 
ness the  securing  of  good  treatment  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  It  is  tragical  that  so  many 
have  allowed  the  precious  moment,  when  treat- 
ment might  have  been  effective,  to  pass  by  in 
ignorant  delay  or  in  consulting  some  unqualified 
prescriber  of  glasses.  Now  they  are  left  to  cry : 
"Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal  living 
ghost,"  whom  modern  medical  science  might 
have  saved,  had  it  been  given  the  chance. 
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PREVENTION <#  BLINDNESS; 

>   a:      

Red  ^rost  Proposes  an  International 
Association. 

The  League  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, the  headquarters  office  of 
which  is  in  Paris,  has  recommended, 
in  a  report  recently  published,  the 
creation  of  an  international  associa- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
according  to  the  correspondent  of 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

"During  the  past  two  years,"  ho 
aays,  "studies  have  been  carried  out! 
on  the  frequency  and  the  principal] 
causes  of  blindness  througnout  the 
entire  world,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
provisional  committee,  charged  with 
forming  a  permanent  organization,  i 
will  meet  at  Scheveningen,  Nether- 1 
lands,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  de  Lapersonne,  honoraiy 
professor  at  the  Faculte  de  m6decine 
de  Paris.  It  is  generally  estimated! 
that  the  number  of  blincf  persons  ini 
the  entire  world  Is  around  3,000,000. 

"Numerous  organizations  have 
been  formed  to  prevent  blindness  by 
correcting  the  grave  defects  of 
vision.  The  principal  causes  of 
blindness  pointed  out  in  the  report 
are  well  known  diseases,  the  preven- 
tion of  which  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  the  blind  and  the  accidents  of  | 
industrial  life,  together  with  traffic 
accidents.  t 

"The  objectives  of  the  new  associa- 
tions are  the  following:  (1)  an  in- 
ternational research  on  the  direct  ofj 
Indirect  causes  that  may  lead  to  i 
blindness  or  a  weakening  of  vision;! 
(2)  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  all  measures  calculated  to  elimi- 
nate such  causes,  ajid  (3)  the  dis- 
eemination  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  that  serve  to  protect  and  to 
m&ko  the  best  use  of  '  "uon." 


In  keeping  with  the  pro 
the  work  of  the  National  Society  for 
the -prevention  of  Blindness  in  th)e 
S^ytftf  of  Oklahoma,  the  fourth  Edu- 
cational M^^eek  will  be  held,  in  Ok- 
jlahoma  CiV.  irom.  May  4th  to  10th, 
I  inclusive. 

Governor  Holloway  has  promised 
ito  issue  a  proclamation  setting  aside 
!this  week  for   said   work. 

Mrs.  Bess  Stnxbblefield  has  been  in- 
vited to  attend  the  first  meeting  of 
this  year  and  asked  to  lend  her  sup- 
port and  cooperati<Mt-"«^  this  move- 
ment. The  ^ptl^-pose  o^*  educational 
week  for  the.J)UB«i-'l?*vo  educate  the 
slight  public  as  to  the  needs  for  tb;? 
conservation   of  vision.  ; 

The  yearly  meeting,  March  5t|, 
1930,  at  2  p.  m.  will  be  held  in  t« 
Blue  Room  of  the   State   Capitol.   | 


Much  Blindness  Might 
PreveiiT5^~*Ag)?erts 
Doctor  at  Lions  Club 


least  25,000  of  the  100,000  cases  | 
lindness  in  the  United  States  are  j 
cases  which  could  have  been  prevent- i 
ed  by  proper  treatment,  Dr.  H.  G.  i 
Grieve  told  the  Minot  Lions  club  at  ] 
its  regular  weekly  luncheon  meeting.  | 

Prevention  of  blindness  and  aid  of  i 
the  blind  is  a  major  activity  of  the 
Lions  International  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial service,  and  the  present  week  is 
designated  as  a  week  when  special 
attention  is  to  be  ftiven  to  this  work. 

Discussing  the  causes  of  loss  of 
eyesight.  Dr.  Grieve  named  trachoma 
as  the  largest  single  cause.  Blindness 
from  this  dreaded  disease  is  abso- 
lutely preventable,  he  asserted.  Be 
tween  30  and  40  per  cent  of  blindness 
is  caused  by  trachom^-jy^HiMMMiiilP 
20  and  40  pejjg^MB^fl'aybeattributed 

Ito  venereal  diseases,  the  doctor  said. 
Next  to  diseases,  a  most  important 
cause  of  eye  trouble  is  industrial  ac- 
cidents,  the  Lions  were  told. 

Secretary  James  Barrett,  of  the 
Minot  Association  of  Commerce,  ex- 
plained to  the  Lions  group  yesterday 
a  plan  whereby  the  association  will 
undertake  a  preliminary  check  of 
population  in  Minot,  in  connection 
with  tl:e  taking  of  the  1930  census. 
The  association  is  asking  the  coop- 
eration of  local  service  clubs  in  this 
effort.  .^_.__ 


M^ 
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^MmZcJ^^  /9.7/). 

A  couple  of  generations  ago  blindness  in  chil- 
dren was  a  common  occurrence  due  to  infec- 
tions of  the  eyes  that  took  place  at  birth.  Dr. 
K.  S.  F.  Crede,  in  1884,  introduced  the  practice 
of  dropping  silver  nitrate  solution  into  the  eyes 
of  the  new-born  infant.  This  practice,  varying 
somewhat  in  technic,  is  now  almost  universally 
employed.  Children  blind  from  birth  infection 
are  such  a  rarity  nowadays  as  to  be  practically 
unknown.  Crede  gave  sight  to  thousands  by  this 
simple  procedure. 


Bad  Lighting  Will 

Affect  the  Health 

Bad  lighting,  even  so  apparently  harm- 
less a  thing  as  the  glare  from  an  un- 
frosted  electric  lamp  used  night  after 
night,  may  materially  affect  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  individual,  accord- 
in?  to  Winfred  Hathaway,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Pievention  of  Blindness. 

"The  eye  will  often  stand,  apparently 
without  strain,  perhaps  more  abuse  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body,"  says  Miss 
Hathaway,  '•but  that  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  not  registering  its  unhappiness. 
Many  nervous  disorders  rn.ay  be  attrib- 
uted to  eyestrain. 

"In  the  home  the  light  must  be 
adapted  to  the  type  of  work  or  recrea- 
tion' for  which  it  is  needed;  there  must 
be  an  adeciuate  supply  of  light;  glare 
must  be  eliminated;  the  type  of  lighting 
should  be  in  harmony  v^-ith  its  sur- 
roundings, and  the  illumination  should 
,  be  well  distributed." 
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SEEN  AS  SOLUTION 
OFEYEPROBL 


Sight-Savio^xpert  Declares 
alf^f     Blindness 
Avoidable 


MAIMY  DOCTORS  ERR' 


Fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  blindness  in 
Canada  is  preventable  bliiMhMR^ 

Of  the  7,000  sightless  men,  women 
and  children  in  Canada,  one-half  need 
never  have  been  blind.  Ignorance, 
carelessness  and  indifference  between 
them,  have  taken  sisht  from  the  eyes  of 
3,500  Canadians.  The  fact  cannot  be 
declared  often  enough  or  put  too  point- 
edly, in  the  opinion  of  Mary  C.  McLel- 
lan,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  sight-saver-at-large 
for  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  — 

Jp      rlofongg     f^f     til€"*J'l'!!lfellL       of     thlJS 

and  future  generations  of  Cana- 
dian children,  the  institute  has  entered 
the  field  against  ignorance,  carelc-^sness 
and  indifference.  In  the  sight-saving 
forces  Miss  McLelland  is  "advancp 
guard,'  "shock  troops,"  "flying  column" 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  her.  It 
doesn't  matter  a  great  deal,  Miss  Mc- 
Lelland thinks,  so  long  as  the  jo'o  is 
done. 
To  Visit  West. 

The  opinions  were  gathered  at  "G.  H. 
Q.,"  Pearson  Hall,  Beverley  Street,  To- 
ronto, where  Miss  McLelland,  lately  re- 
turned from  a  campaign  in  the  East, 
is  planning  an  advance  on  the  West. 
Yesteraay  she  spoke  a  little  of  what 
she  had  done  and  a  little  more  of  what 
she  hoped  to  do. 


I     I 


But,  first  she  spoke  of  the  need  of 
protecting  the  children.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  "preventable  bhnd- 
nesc"  among  the  sightless  Canadians 
served  by  the  C.N.I.B.,  Mi£s  McLelland 
explained,  the  greater  number  datea 
frcm  childhood. 

Eyes  n-glectad  during  and  after  chi'.d- 
ish  iiinesses,  childish  accid3nis  with 
scissors  and  knives  and  matches,  pro- 
gr*6ivj  myopia,  undctscted  in  child- 
hood, all  contributsd  to  tha  numb.:r. 

A  sp;ci:s  of  cphthalmia,  due  to  the 
neglect  cf  simple  preventive  mcanirss, 
is  ths  case  of  cn°  in  t'^n  cf  all  tha 
casss  of  preventable  blindness  in  child- 
ren. 
L'p  to  Doctors. 

That  caus3  of  blindness  could  be 
wiped  out,  Miss  McLeliand  explained, 
if  every  doctor  remsmbered  to  drop  a  fsw 
harmless  drops  into  the  eyas  of  every 
baby  when  it  is  born. 

"Oh,  yes.  Ontario  has  a  law  which 
says  it  must  be  dono.  Only  the  Ontario 
lav;  provid-es  no  penalty  for  neglecting 
to  do  it.  We  had  a  two-year-old  baby 
in  here  not  Icng  ago.  Blind,  becaux^ 
some  doctor  had  overlooked  a  simple 
precaution." 

Education  and  mere  education  ori  the 
terrible  consequences  of  carehssness,  is 
nesded  to  save  sight.  And  the  best  plAoe 
to  start  th3  work  is  in  the  schools  of 
Canada,   Miss   McLelland   believes. 

During  hsr  Eastern  trip,  Miss  Mc- 
Lelland visited  the  Normal  Schools  in 
Fredcrictcn,  Truro,  Charlottetcwn,  and 
Mount  Allison  College,  and  discussed 
sight-saving  with  the  students.  There 
were  minor  interviews,  cf  course,  with 
Ministers  of  Hea'th,  Superintendents  of 
Education,  School  Beards,  and  so  on. 
Through  Teachers.  I 

But:  "We  want  to  reach  and  help 
the   children    in   the   rural   and   village 


schools,  and  we  can  do  that  best 
through  the  teachers  in  training,"  Miss 
McLelland  said.  "Except  in  Quebec, 
there  are  sight-saving  classes  already 
in  all  th?  larger  cities.  We  have  four 
here  in  Toronto.  It  Is  hardly  half  the 
number  needed,  but  it  is  something. 
Country  children  with  defective  sight 
have  no  help  like  that.  But  if  every 
teacher  who  goes  cut  from  Normal 
School  knew  the  signs  of  eye-strain  in 
children,  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
by  the  teacher  to  protect  their  sight. 
"You  know  what  children  are  like. 
They  don't  realize  that  they  cannot 
see  as  well  as  the  other  ch'ldren.  Or. 
if  they  do,  thsy  are  morbidly  afraid  of 
anyone  finding  it  o'lt.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten.  too,"  Miss  McLelland  said,  "the 
parents  never  suspect  the  child  has  any- 
thing wrong  wit,h  his  eyes.  And  far 
too  often  backwardness  that  is  due  to 
lack  of  sight  is  put  down  to  stupidity. 
"The  tjiings  that  people  need  to  know 
to  care  for  children's  eyes,  are  not  very 
many.  But  they  .can  be  very  Impor- 
tant." 
Could  be  Solved. 

With  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Provinces,  the  textbook 
difficulty  could  be  overcome.  Miss  Mc- 
Lelland explained.  A  stan/iard  large- 
type  textbook  for  all  of  Canada  could 
be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  many 
children,  beside  the  pupils  in  sight- 
saving  classes  proper.  By  their  use  it 
was  believed  that  many  children  m 
town  and  country  schools  across  Can- 
ada might  be  saved  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing and  the  risk  of  blidnness  to  eyes 
already  dim.  • 

Sight-saving  posters    for     classrooms 
and  special  pamphlets  for  mothers  and 
teachers  have  lately  been  issued  by  the 
ight-Saving  Department  of  the  Cana- 
n  National  Institute   for  the   Blind. 


EXTENDED  WORK 
/' FOR  SIGHT  SAVING 


Dr.  Lewis  Tells  Status  of  Inter- 
national Association  for  the    ' 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 


REPORTS    OF     CONFERENCE 


Association    Promises    Not    Only    to 

Aid      Prevention      but     to      Raise 

Morale    of    Bacl<ward    Peoples. 


"  In  a  recent  news  letter  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
.  of  Blindness,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
vice  president  of  the  society,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  the  In- 
ternational Ophthalmological  Con- 
gress held  in  Amsterdam  last  Sep- 
tember, gave  the  following  brief  out- 
line of  the  present  status  of  the  new 
International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  JBlindness,  of  which 
he  is  vice  president: 

"During  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  from  countries  across  the  sea, 
letters  have  come  to  this  society  so 
frequently  indicating  a  desire  to 
know  something  about  the  work  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  that 
efforts  were  made  to  get  more  in 
touch  with  the  sentiment  abroad  to 
determine  whether  our  work  might 
not  possibly  be  extended  to  advein-^ 
tage. 

"Some  years  ago  this  thought  was 
presented  at  the  Oxford  Ophthalmo- 
logical Congress  by  one  of  our  mem- 
bers and  much  interest  was  shown 
by     the     gentlemen     there     present. 
Later  a  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
Heidelberg  of  the  National  German, 
Ophthalmological   Society.     It  is  in-[ 
tercsting  to   note   that   a  suggestion- 
made  at  each  of  these  meetings  that  | 
an  International  Conference  of  Oph-i 
thalmologists     be     held     met     with  I 
similar    objection    in    Germany    and ! 
England,  namely,  that  sentiment  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  an 
amicable  meeting  could  be  held  be-| 
tween    the    former    enemy    nations. 
So  an  English-speaking  congress  was 
held  in  London. 

"It  was  not  until  last  September 
that  an  International  Ophthalmolog- 
ical Congress  was  held  in  Amster- 
dam. One  of  the  most  gratifying 
•  features  of  this  gathering  was  that 
English  and  Germans,  French  and 
Hungarians  were  all  working  in  the 
most  friendly  relationship  as  col- 
leagues. The  fact  of  their  uniting 
i  in  one  common  aim  to  help  humanity 
did  more  to  break  down  the  antag- 
onisms that  had  previously  existed 
than  anything  else  had  done. 

{^  toy  it) 


"At  this  conference  some  importan 
facts  were  brought  out.  Three  sym- 
posia were  held,  one  of  which  was  on 
trachoma,  one  on  glaucoma  and  one 
on  a  certain  form  of  brain  tumor  in- 
volving the  eyes.  On  the  first  of 
these,  reports  were  made  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  even  those  who 
accumulated  the  facts  were  amazed 
at  the  wide  area  that  this  infectious 
disease  covered.  Reports  which  I 
have  not  time  to  quote  show  it  to  ex- 
ist among  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Egypt,  to  extend  on  around  the 
^|»Iediterranean  littoral  and  through- 
out Hungary,  especially  at  Us  bor- 
ders. It  is  widely  prevalent  in  China 
and  India  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  , 
Indeed,  trachoma  was  considered  so  j 
important  that  one  of  the  main  ob-  J 

I  jects  of  the  congress  was  td  conside 
whether  cooperation  might  not  bi 
obtained  among  the  different  na 
tions  in  getting  it  under  control. 

"The  second  symposim,  that  oi 
glaucoma,  excited  universal  interest 
It  is  a  disease  that  exists  everywhere 
concerning  which  much  is  yet  to  be 
learned,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  studies  of  this  disease  made  in 
one  place  shall  be  available  every- 
where throughout  the  world.  The 
third  symposium  was  of  more  spe- 
cific importance  to  the  surgeons,  but 
the  necessity  of  its  early  recognition 
and  the  possibility  of  its  relief  should 
be  made  widely  known. 

"Invitations  were  issued  in  advance 
to  many  ophthalmologists  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  to  attend, 
at  the  close  of  the  congress,  a  con- 
■ference  called  to  consider  the  forma- 
tion of  an  International  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
More  than  twenty-five  nations  were 
represented  at  this  gathering  and  an 
association  was  formed. 

"I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  preventable  eye  dis- 
eases, the  plans  under  way  for  their 
control  and  the  possibility  of  collab- 
oration among  the  different  nations 
in  an  organized  movement  to  combat 
them.  They  affect  peoples  physi- 
cally and  financially  unable  to  meet 
.such  a  catastrophe  as  blindness  and 
they  result  in  great  economic  loss  to 
the  nations  least  able  to  bear  such 
a  burden.  The  movement  is  of  inter- 
national importance.  Th,e  organiza- 
tion which  is  being  perfected  is  at 
the  outset  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Soci- 
eties in  Europe,  with  representatives 
from  the  League  of  Nations  and  from 
.5ocial  and  professional  groups  in 
Europe   and   elsewhere. 

"It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  methods  not  only  for  pre- 
venting blindness  but  for  raising  the 
morale  cf  those  whom  we  consider 
as  backward  peoples  and  establish- 
ing a  feeling  of  amity  between  the 
nations." 
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GROUP  FORMS 
TO  WP  WAR 
OLEUMESS 


xperts.     Social 
s  Join  In 
paign 
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Plans  for  organization  oT"^  so- 
ciety for  prevention  of  blindness  in 
Orleanians  of  all  ages  was  made  at 
a  meeting  of  leading  New  Orleans 
medical  experts  and  social  rcorkers 
last  night  in  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  hospital. 

A  systematic  campaign  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  all  state 
and  local  groups  carrying  on  similar 
work  will  be  opened  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  New  Orleans  hospitals, 
social  service  agencies,  public 
schools,  private  doctors,  industrial 
organizations  antl  educational  groups 
will  be  asked  to  co-opera  te  in  pro- 
paganda work  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  persons  losing  their  sight  an- 
nually because  of  lack  of  proper 
precautions. 

Arrangements  for    foundation   of 
the   new  society   were   made   after 
consultations  with  Dr.  B.  Franklin 
Royer,  New  York  representative  of 
the  national  group,  and  O.  L.  Jcnes, 
Baton  Rouge,  executive  secretary  of 
the  newly-appointed  Louisiana  State 
Board    for    the    Blind.    It    v.ais    or- 
ganized  through   efforts     of     Miss  I 
Mary  Cross  King,  social  service  di-  j 
rector  of   the     Lighthouse   for   the 
Blind,  who     invited     the     nationa)  I 
group  and  local  medical  authorities 
to  join  in  the  effort. 

Careful  check  on  ail  cases  of 
"babies'  sore  eyes,"  treatment  of 
pre-school  children  suffering  from 
poor  vision  or  other  eye  defects, 
constant  examination  of  school  chil- 
dren, co-ordination  of  activities  of 
all  local  groups  for  care  of  the 
blind  and  co-operation  with  indus- 
tries of  New  Orleans  in  safeguard- 
,ing  workers   in   dangerous   occupa- 


tions will  be  todiidecl  in  tac  i.o- 
cietj''s  program. 

Follow-up  syc:al  work,  for  which 
a  full-time  social  worker  may  be 
appointed,  will  be  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  organization.  Hun- 
dreds of  patients  who  are  now  lost 
because  there  are  no  means  of  es- 
tablishing more  direct  contact  be- 
tween the  sufferer  and  the  hospital 
clinic  will  be  saved  by  this  means, 
it  is  believed. 

A  systematic     campaign  will    T5e 
carried  on  to  discover  all  cases  of 
children  needing  treatment  for  eye 
defects    and    efforts    will    later   be 
made  to  obtain  treatment  in  every 
case.   Organization  of  a  committee 
to  plan  the  new  society  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  few  days  and 
the   program   for   the   organization 
drafted  in  time  for  presentation  at 
the    convention    of    the    Louisiana 
Medical  society  in  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  April.  i 
Representatives    of  the    National  \ 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness] 
will   return   to   New   Orleans   later  \ 
to  aid  in  further  organization. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Bruns,  chief  surgeon  ! 
of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
eye  clinic  and  a  representative  of 
the  national  board  of  dii-ectors  of 
the  society,  is  temporary  chairman 
of  the  planning  committee.  Others 
who  are  taking  active  part  in  found - 
Ifog  the  society  are: 

Dr.  A.  E.  Fossier  of  the  consult- 
ing staff  of  the  Eye,  Eaiv^lflise  and 
Throat  h6spital;  Dff.  ..Hwiry  Blum, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Touro  eye  clin- 
ic; Dr.  Clotilde  Jauquet,  head  of 
the  eye  department  of  the  New 
Orleans  Dispensary  for  Women  and 


Children;    Dr.   J.   W.   Newman,   Dr. 

I  E.  A.  Overbay,  head  of  the  eye  clin- 

I  ic   of  the   Society   Francai.se;    Miss 
Mamie   Butler,   head   of  the   public 

;  school  social  ser^ace  department. 

I  August  Dalche,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Orleans  Parish 
School  board;  Dr.  Frederick  Fenno, 
head  of  the  public  school  medical 
department;  Dr.  George  H.  Upton,; 
representative  of  the  Lighthouse  Ion 
the  Blind  and  chairman  of  the  pre-; 
vention  of  blindness  committee  o£ 
the  Eye,  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat  hosf^ 
pital;  A.  J.  Caldwell,  superintendent 
of  the  state  hospital  for  Ahe  blino' 
at  Baton  Rouge  and  DryC.  J.  Dim 
itry.  /  
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MRDMAIOAL 

Dr.   George   E.    de  Schweinita; 
Philadelphia,  professor  emej^ 
OD^^kpoIonr  in   the  Uni^ 
SpnlaflvainM,   was   annou{ 
■igfftMs  winner  of  the  IS 
n^T^mneXL  for  the   prevention  of 
blinflMess/    ' 

Tlj^  rWommendat^n  that  Dr. 
Schweinitz  be  give^'the  medal  was 
mado  bj-  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Approval  of  the  l^inncr^|^fi\  en 
by  the  St.  Louis  &B«*i^'^or  the 
Blind,  trustees  for  the  Dana  Medal 
fund. 

The  Dana  Medal  has  been  given 
•each  year  since  1925  to  the  person 
who  has  performed  outstanding 
work  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  conservation  of  vision. 
Leslie  Dana  of  Brentmoor  Park  in 
11925  set  aside  a  fund  for  the  presen- 
ilation of  the  medal  each  year. 

Dr.  Schweinitz     has    a     national 
j  reputation   for   his  work   with   the 
blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  loss 
of  sight.     He     served     during     the 
I  World  War  as  a  colonel  in  the  med- 
I  ical  corps  and  is  now  brigadier  gen- 
,  eral   in  th©  Auxiliary  Medical   Re- 
serve Corps.     In  1922  he  was  elect- 
ee president  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  at  the  meeting  of 
the  association  in  St.  Louis. 

The  presentation  of  the  1030 
medal  will  be  made  at  a  dinner  in 
St.  Louis  May  24,  following  which 
Dr.  Schweinitz  will  address  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  Society.  -    —  — 
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HEALTH  SERVICI- 


Care  at  Childbirth  Helps  Cut 
Down  Scourge  of  Blindness 

By   DR.   MORRIS   FISH«£JUi„,^^ 

Icsn    M»rtlc«)   A»»oclai)on  «n<l  ol   UvselK.  ™« 
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most    serious    problems 
e   of  those 
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I  he  %i^itli    section    of 
I   of  Nations  recently  made  a 
I   the  incidence   of   blindness    i 

' X-    .c     ti 11      TH  •     111       i 


League 
rvey  of 
vaiioiis 
parts  of  the  worldi«Jii»*p(h«»Jll  usually 
rneans  a  complete  lack  vt  sight  in 
both  eyes,  altbowgh  the  Quinary  mnn 
may  regard  as  \HndUrose  who  can 
"II  the  difference  beTween  light  anO 
k  hilt  ivho  ai-c  unable  to  see"  thsu' 
IV  about. 
I  The  sight  of  a  child  may  be  Jnsuf- 
Ificient  to  permit  \l  to  read  ordinaiy 
school  books  without  difficulty  or 
danger  to  its  vision,  but  the  child  still 
be  able  to  find  its  way  about.  Such  a 
child  would  be  blind  for  purpose  ot 
education. 

I  The  degree  of  blindness  that  ren- 
[dera  a  man  unfit  to  carry  on  or- 
Idinary  work  is  less  than  the  amoun' 
which  may  prevent  a  chilld  from  be- 
coming educated.  The  eyes  of  childrsn 


' i = 

(are  changing  as  they  grow,  ana  tn..s 
ifact  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering    blindness. 

The  countries  of  the  world  vary  in 
itheir  legal  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes ability  to  see,  in  their  .system  of 
finding  out  how  many  blind  persons 
tViere  may  be  in  a  community  at  any 
■given  time,  and  in  other  ways. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many 
plind  persons  there  may  be  in  the 
world,  but  out  of  a  total  pow^ilationj 
of  76.3,867,565  people  in  th^  qfoi^itries 
concerned,  there  were  80t,44<{  \;^lind 
>eople,  or  about  104  blind  people  to! 
ivery   100,000   of  the  population.  I 

.  Due  to  the  systematic  campaign 
I  that  has  been  carried  on  lliroughout 
[the  world  in  the  last  2oVtars,  there 
is  less  and  less  of  infanti^^  blindne.ss 
as  a  result  of  venereal  disease.  In 
practically  every  civilized  state  in  the 
world,  the  physician  or  the  midwafe 
is  recjuired  to  drop  into  the  eyes  of 
the  child  at  birth  an  antiseptic  to  con- 
trol  such  infection. 
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if  igbt  to  Di^rease  Blindiiess 
|//iHfas  Made  Much  Progress  in 
Past  Year,  Report  Sets  Forth 


(United  Press) 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  3— A  record 
of  achievement  in  the  campaign  to 
conserve  vision  is  outlined  in  the  fif- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  National^ 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, made  public  here  today.  ""fK^ 
There  Be  Sight!"  is  the  title  of  the 
report  which  is  being  forwarded  to 
members  of  the  Society  through  the 
United  States. 

Ti-ibute    is    paid    to    the    memory    of  ; 
the  late  Chief  Justice  William  Howard 
Taft,   who   was   Honorary    President  of 
the  Society  for  the  last  15  years. 

"We  are  especially  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  that  enormous  num- 
ber of  children  and  adults,  otherwise 
perfectly  normal,  who  are  constantly 
handicapped  in  their  work  or  study 
and  in  their  enjoyment  of  life  because 
of  defective  vision."  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
managing  director  of  the  society,  ex- 
plained. "With  care,  early  in  the  lif« 
of  a  child,  weak   vision  often  may   be 

strengthened'  or,  at  least,  freqently 
kept  from  diminishing  and  perhaps  be- 
ing lost  entirely.  Science  is  teaching 
tis  that  most  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
are  preventable." 

A  number  of  activities  directed  at 
preservation  of  the  eyesight  of  chil- 
dren, discussed  in  the  report,  trace  the 
interest  of  the  society  from  the  general 
health  of  the  expectant  mother,  even 
before  the  baby's  birth,  on  through 
successive  stages  of  the  child's  life 
until  it  has  been  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  clear  vision  which  modern  j 
science  affords.  The  vise  of  prophy- 
lactic drops  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at 
birth,  in  order  to  prevent  ophthalmia- 
neonatorum,  usually  called  "babies' 
sore  eyes,"  is  now  required  in  most 
States.  Entire  eradication  of  this 
source  of  blindness — once  the  most 
prolific  of  all  causes — is  said  to  be  sci- 
entifically   possible.  I 

An  Increase  of  45  "sight-saving 
classes"  within  the  last  year  is  noted 
In  the  report.  There  are  now  350  of 
these  classes  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren with  seriously  defective  vision  in 
95  cities  of  21  States.  Through  the  use 
■  of    large    type    books,    movable    desks. 


ideal  lighting  and  special  teaching 
methods,  children  with  little  vision 
are  not  only  given  the  same  sort  of 
education  that  children  with  full 
vision  receive,  but  they  are  taught 
how  to  conserve  their  remaining  sight. 
The  Society  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 5,000  .such  classes  are  needed 
in  the  United  States.  To  train  teachers 
for  this  work,  special  courses  will  be 
given  in  the  coming  Summer  months 
at  Columbia  University,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  State  Teachers'  College 
in   Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Trachoma,  the  disease  of  the  eyelids 
which  leads  to  blindness,  continues  to 
baffle  the  best  ininds  of  ophthalmology, 
the  report  declares.  Renewed  impetus 
to  research  into  the  mysteries  en- 
shrouding it  was  given  through  a  live- 
year  program  of  investigation  started 
recently  by  the  Medical  School  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and 
financed  by  the  Commonwealth  P\ind. 
In  addition  to  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  trachoma  clinic  at  Rolla,  Mo., 
during  1929.  the  National  Society  for 
the  prevention  of  Blindness  assisted 
several  other  agencies  in  a  study  of 
the  incidence  of  trachoma  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota. 

Concerning  the  formation  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  at  The  Hague  last 
September,  the  report  states: 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  this  world- 
wide effort  was  inspired  and  accom- 
plished largely  through  the  example  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  in- 
ternational organization  was  estab- 
lished after  a  Joint  study  by  the 
American  Society  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  regarding  the  In- 
ternational aspects  of  sight  conserva- 
tion. Twenty-five  countries  and 
numerous  interested  bodies,  including 
the  League  of  Nations,  were  repre- 
sented at  The  Hague  conference.  Dr. 
Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Society,  was 
elected  also  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association;  Lewis  H.  Car- 
ris, managing  director  of  tht  Ameri- 
can Society,  was  appointed,  United 
States  correspondent  for  the  Jujerna- 
tional  Association."    __«n***^  ' 


5,000  ^E-SAVING  CLASSES 

/ 

BUjiulness  Preventlble,  Society  Says  In 
Report  of  Year's  Progress 

Establishment  of  nearly  5,000  sight- 
saving  classes  In  the  schools  of  the 
Nation  Is  urged  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness in  its  fifteenth  annual  report, 
made  public  yesterday.  "Let  There 
Be  Sight"  is  the  title  of  the  report. 
In  which  tribute  Is  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Chief  Justice  Taft.  who 
was  honorary  President  of  the  society 
lor   the  last  fifteen  years. 

Blindness  is  largely  preventable, 
the  society  emphasizes,  and  much 
has  been  done  to  aid  the  weak  of 
vision  through  the  350  sight-saving 
classes  already  organized  in  this 
country,  this  number  being  an  in« 
crease  of  forty-five  within  the  year. 
Through  the  use  of  large  type  books, 
movable  desks  ideal  lighting  and 
special  teaching  methods,  children 
with  impaired  vision  are  not  only 
given  the  same  sort  of  education  that 
children  with  full  vision  receive,  but 
they  are  taught  to  conserve  their  re- 
maining sight.  Special  courses  will 
be  given  this  summer  In  several  uni- 
versities to  train  teachers  for  this 
work. 
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Campan^n  To  Conserve    | 
Viafon  Shows  Results 

l^EW:  YORK  CITY,  May  3— A 
record  of  steady  achievements  in  , 
the  campaign  to  conserve  vision  is  ' 
outlined  in  the  fifteenth  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  SoclelsufflB-the 
Prevention  of  Blindne^..  made  pub- 
lic here  today.  "EeT '  There  Be 
Sight!"  Is  the  commanding  title  of 
the  report  which  is  being  forwarded 
to  members  of  the  society  through- 
out the  United  States, 

Tribute  to  the  niemory  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft, 
who  was  Honorary  President  of  the 
society  for  the  last  15  years,  is  paid 
on  the  opening  page.  Throughout 
the  pages  following,  there  runs  a 
note  of  hopefulness  ifor  the  chances 
of  materially  reducing  the  number 
of  recults  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind, 

"We  are  especially  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  that  enormous 
number  of  children  and  adults 
otherwise  perfectly  normal,  wlio  are 
constantly  handicapped  in  their 
work  or  study  and  in  their  enjoy- 
ment of  life  because  of  defective 
vision,"  explained  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
managing  director  of  the  society. 
"With  care,  early  In  the  life  of  a 
child,  weak  vision  often  may  be 
strengthened  or,  at  least,  frequently 
kept  from  diminishing  and  perhaps 
being  lost  entirely.  Science  is  teach- 
ing us  that  most  of  the  causes^  ol 
blindness  are  preventable^;^        " 
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I  Saving  Classes 

Naw   York,    May    5 — Upwards   of    5000  ^ 
sight-sa'^ing  classes"  are  needed  in  the' 
public   schools,   according   to   the   annual ' 
report    of    the    National    Society    for    the 
I'revention  of  Blindness,  this  city.    There 
re  only  350  of  these  classes,  but  this  fig- 
ure marks  an  increase  of  forty-five  over 
ihe   total   for  1928. 

Through   the  use  of  large  type  books, 
movable  desks,  ideal  lighting  and  special' 
leaching    methods,    children    with    little  1 
vision  are  not  only  given  the  same  sort 
of  education  that  children  with  full  vision  I 
receive,  but  they  are  taught  how  to  con- ' 
-erve    their    remaining    sight.      To    train  i 
teachers   for    this   work,    special   courses  I 
will    be    given    in    the    coming    summer ' 
months  at  Columbia  University,  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago,    the    University    of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Trachoma,  the  disease  of  the  eyelids 
which  leads  to  blindness,  continues  to 
baffle  the  best  minds  of  ophthalmology, 
the  report  discloses.  Renewed  impetus  to 
I'esearch  into  the  mysteries  enshrouding 
it  was  given  through  a  five-year  pro- 
gram of  Investigation  started  recently 
by  the  Medical  School  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  and  financed  by  the 
iCommonwealth  Fund.  In  addition  to  co- 
teperatlon  with  the  Federal  trachoma '■ 
clinic  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  during  1929,  the  So- 
ciety assisted  several  other  agencies  in  a 
study  of  the  incidents  of  trachoma  among 
the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota. 

"We  are  especially  concerned  with  the  I 
problems    of    that    enormous    number    of  | 
children   and  adults,  otherwise   perfectly  | 
normal,  who  are  constantly  handicapped  | 
in  their  jvork  or  study  and  in  their  enjoy-  [ 
inent  of  life  because  of  defective  vision,"  \ 
pays  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director.  I 
Fwith  care,  early  In  the  life  of  a  child, ! 
weak   vision   often   may  be   strengthened ! 
or,  at  lease,  frequently  kept  from  dimin- 
ishing  and   perhaps   being    lost    entirely. 
Science  is  teaching  us   that  most  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  arc  preventable." 

A  record  of  steady  achievements  in  the 
campaign  to  conserve  vision  is  outlined 
in  the  report,  the  title  of  which  is:  "Let 
There  Be  Sight!" 

Tribute  is  paid   to  the  memory   of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft^| 
who  was  honorary  president  of  the  aoci- 
fety  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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""IIWE/WAR  ON  BLINDNESS. 

I  The  if  if  teenth  annual  report  of 
the  N|[tional  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness^  has  been 
made  pubUc.  "Let  tnei'e  be  sight" 
is  the  title  of  the  paper  that  is  be- 
ing received  today  by  members 
Oi  the  organization  in  practically 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

How  the  society  is  struggling  to 
help  children  with  defective  vision 
1.0  overcome  this  handicap  by  im- 
proving school  conditions  and 
osLablishing  clinics  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  their  troubles  and  the 
suggestion  of  curative  treatment, 
takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  docu- 
ment. Industry's  part  in  the 
v,-ork,  through  ameliorating  labor 
conditions  and  installing  safe- 
:':uards  of  vision,  discloses  a  co- 
operative interest  undoubtedly  of 
tremendous  value.  Treatment  of 
new  born  infants  to  prevent 
disease  that  may  affect  the  sight 
r.nd  frequent  examination  of  chil- 
dren thought  to  be  liable  to 
eye  afflictions  already  have 
'.■cne  much  good  throughout  the 
rountry. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  the 
organization  is  the  creation  of 
sight  saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  now  reported 
some  350  of  these  classes  in  95 
cities  located  in  21  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  5,000  classes  would 
be  needed  to  accommodate  all  the 
children  who  should  have  the  op- 
portunities which  now  are  limited 
to  a  comparatively  small  number. 


These   sight  saving  classes  use 
text    books    in    which    especially , 
large  type  lessens  eye  strain  and  | 
moveable  school  desks  so  that  ad-  j 
vantage  may  be  taken  of  varying 
light.    Artificial  lighting  scientifi- 
cally arranged  is  used  where  sun- 
light  is   unavailable,  such   as  at 
Right  schools.    Special  course^jjlfcr 
the    instjftictigih,/'  of,  teSchers   for 
these  closes  h^ve  been  started  in 
various  colleges  in  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  Buffalo  so 
I  that  the  lack  of  expert  instruction 
I  is  expected  to  be  overcome  in  the 
I  near  future. 

Results  accomplished  so  far  in-« 
dicate  a  very  notable  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  eyes  strength- 
ened by  these  methods  as  the  sys- 
tem improves  and  the  number  of 
students  increases  from  year  to 
year.  Much  of  the  blindness  that 
has  been  suffered  in  the  past  has 
followed  eye  strain  in  youth;  if 
this  can  be  overcome  by  singling 
out  the  children  with  weak  eyes 
and  training  them  through  ado- 
lescence under  'scientific  methods 
which  not  only  will  not  weaken 
their  sight  but  will  tend  in  every 
way  to  strengthen  it,  the  per- 
centage of  later  blindnesses 
should  be  reduced  tremendously. 
Certainly  such  work  deserves 
the  highest  praise,  and  the  so- 
ciety responsible  for  it  merits  en- 
couragement by  all  those  who 
would  help  stay  the  influences 
that  shut  out  the  sight  from  so 
many  of  our  people.  ...i^rtf" 
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AiniLINDNE 
NEEDLESS  SAYS 
DR.PARKLEWIS 

Buffalo    Leader  .in    Fight    to 

Help  SUpmless  Gives 

Interview 

fORLD     MOVEMENT     GAINS 

New  School  to  Be  Opened  in 

Buffalo  to  Aid  in 

Battle 

Tractlcally  all  of  the  blindness  now 
existing  in  the  United  States  need 
never  have  been,"  according  to  Dr.  P. 
Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  who  is  vice 
president  of  the  National  and  the  In- 
ternational Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  these 
•ocieties  was  issued  yesterday. 

"The  story  of  these  organizations  is 
not  a  dramatic  story  because  it  deals 
with  prevention  and  not  with 
miraculous  cures,"  Dr.  Lewis  says, 
"Thousands  of  children  in  the  United 
States  today  do  not  know  that  they 
have  been  saved  from  blindness." 

A  number  of  activities  directed  at 
preservation  of  the  eyesight  of  chil- 
dren, discussed  in  the  report,  trace 
the  Interest  of  the  society  from  the 
general  health  of  the  expectant 
mother,  before  the  baby's  birth,  on 
through  successive  stages  of  the 
child's  life  until  it  has  been  given 
every  opportunity  for.  clear  vision 
which  modern  science  affords. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  prophylactic  drops  in  the 
eyes  of  babies  at  birth,  in  order  to 
prevent  opthalmia  neonatorum,  usu- 
ally called  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  is  now 
required  in  most  states.  Entire  eradi- 
cation of  this  source  of  blindness,  once 
the  most  prolific  of  all  causes,  is  said 
to  be  scientifically  possible. 

An  increase  of  45  "sight  saving" 
classes  within  the  last  year  is  noted 
In  the  report.  There  are  now  350  of 
these  classes  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren with  seriously  defective  vision  in 
95  cities  of  21  states.    Through  the  use 
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of  large  type  books,  movable  desks, 
Ideal  lighting,  and  special  teaching 
methods,  children  wi^h  little  vision 
are  not  only  given  the  same  sort  of 
education  tha*  children  with  full 
vision  receive,  but  they  are  taught 
how  to  conserve  their  remaining  sight. 

Teachers  Class  in  Biiffalo 

ITie  society ""SSffflRSW^Bacapproxi- 
mately  5000  such  classes  are  needed 
In  the  United  States.  To  train  teach- 
ers for  this  work,  special  courses  will 
be  given  in  the  coming  summer 
months  at  Columbia  university,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  State  Teach- 
ers' college  in  Buffalo. 

Last  year  saw  the  formation  of  the 
International  organization,  which  was 
established  after  a  joint  study  by  the 
American  society  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  societies,  regarding  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  sight  conserva- 
tipn.  Twenty-five  countries  and  nu- 
merous interested  bodies,  including 
the  League  of  Nations,  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Hague  conference. 

Dr.  Lewis  explains  the  formation  of 
the  societies. 

Commissions  Appointed 

**A  commission  was  appointed  in 
New  York  State  in  1903  to  study  the 
existing  conditions  of  blindness.  No 
appropriation  was  made  for  this  com- 
mission, but  with  the  forming  of  the 
second  commission  in  1905  a  small 
appropriation  was  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  condi- 
tions that  lead  to  blindness." 


■"  Incidentally,  Dr.  Lewis,  who  is 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
the  Batavia  State  hospital  for  the 
blind,  was  chairman  of  both  com- 
missions. 

"This  commission  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  state  for  preven- 
tion. We  recommended  to  the  state 
that  it  prepare  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  proportion  being  fixed  by 
a  Belgian  surgeon  in  1881,  a  drop  of 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  eye  of 
the  baby  at  birth.  This  solution  was 
to  be  sealed  in  ampulses  which  were 
light  proof,  and  distributed  gra- 
tuitously so  that  every  surgeon  would 
have  them  at  hand. 

"The  first  report  was  made  in  1906. 
In  book  form,  containing  pictures  of 
children,  playing,  otherwise  fit,  ex- 
cept for  defective  eyesight,  with  the 
slogan  on  the  front  page:  'Had  the 
right  thing  been  done  in  the  riglit 
way  at  the  right  time,  none  of  these 
children  would  be  blind.' 

"We  tried  to  show  how  needless  it 
was  for  these  children  to  be  handi- 
capped in  any  way. 

Seeds  on  Good  Soil 

TThis  book  was  sent  to  all  the 
oflficials  in  the  state  trying  to  win 
recognition  for  us.  Of  all  that  were 
sent,  but  one  fell  on  good  soil." 
Martha  Lee  Schyler,  founder  of  the 
Children's  Aid  society,  grandaughter 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  al- 
ways been  philanthropically  interest- 
ed, read  the  book,  called  Dr.  Lewis, 
expressed  her  enthusiasm  over  the 
idea,  and  demanded  to  see  him  at 
once. 

So  to  dinner  Dr.  Lewis  went  where 
he  met  Mr.  Stem  and  Mrs.  Schyler, 
and  two  or  three  other  trustees  of 
the  Russel  Sage  foundation,  where  he 
explained  the  aims  of  the  commission. 
This  group  offered  him  $1500  to 
organize  a  society  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
national  society,"  Dr.  Lewis  states. 
"The  John  D.  Rockerfeller  foundation 
gave  $5000  for  the  first  five  years,  but 
lately  the  public  has  donated  all  the 
money.  The  budget  for  the  year  1929 
was  $150,000. 

"Once  Helen  Keller  said,  "Why 
should  we  take  pride  in  pointing  to 
charitable  institutions  for  the  blind? 
We  should  instead  bow  pur  heads  that 
they  are  necessary.' 

"It  seemed  much  more  humane," 
said  Dr.  Lewis,  "to  prevent  blindness 
than  to  care  for  the  blind.  And  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  few 
years  "have  proved  that  prevention 
should  be  widespread." 

Dr.  Lev.is  was  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  up  before  the  congress  at 
Oxford.  He  succeeded  in  interesting 
England. 

"Lasr  September  marked  tJke  con- 
gress of  oculists  which  was  §tie  first 
international  meeting  of  oculists  since 
the  war.  All  nations  were  Present 
The  result  of  a  long  meeting  was  the 
formation  of  the  International  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


"For  many  generations,"  he  Bald, 
"conspicuous  among  the  preventa- 
ble causes  of  blindness,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  stands  forth,  one  varie- 
ty of  this  disease  of  children  hav- 
ing exercised  an  especially  bale- 
ful Influence. 

.  This  disease,  he  explained,  -was 
known  in  ancient  times  and  is 
practically  -norld-wide  today.  He 
traced  the  history  of  prophylactic 
treatment  for  the  eyes  of  infants  as 
a  preventive  of  the  disease  through 
the  important  small  discoveries  of 
many  physicians  to  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Carl  Siegmund  Crede  of 
Lelpslc,  who,  $0  years  ago,  discov- 
ered that  the  use  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  in  infants' 
eyes  was  adequate  treatment  for 
the  ailment. 

Used  in  Maternity  Hospitals. 

Since  its  discovery,  the  treatment 
has  spread  until  it  is  a  common- 
place of  all  well-equipped  matern- 
ity hospitals,  and  has  led  to  the 
the  belief  that  blindness  due  to  the 
disease  may  be  driven  out  entirely. 
Many  states,  including  Missouri,  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  prophylactic 
solution. 

Importance  of  the  treatment  will 
be  realized  in  considering  "statistics 
offered  by  Dr.  de  Schweinitz,  who 
said  that  approximately  23  per  cent 
of  pupils  admitted  to  schools  for 
the  blind  were  blind  from  the 
disease.  Decreases  under  treat- 
ment in  the  numbers  of  these 
children  in  two  Pennsylvania 
schools  was  from  a  peak  of  32.5 
per  cent  in  1905  to  about  half  that 
rate  in  1924. 

In  referring  to  trachoma  as  an- 
other cause  of  blindness,  being 
"persistently  resident"  in  moun- 
tainousL  regions  ofg  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee  and  among  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwestern 
states,  he  said  it  still  constituted 
a  "tremendous  public  health  prob- 
lem."     He   called    attention    to    re- 
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following  up  cases  of  treatment  of 
glaucoma,  a  third  important  eye 
affection,  to  give  information  for 
its  treatment  he  feferred  to  as 
highly  important  In  preventing 
blindness   from   the   dts*****-"" 

Many  cases  of  blindness  were 
formerly  due  to  "over-enthusiastic 
celebration  of  our  national  Fourth 
of  July  holiday,"  he  explained. -"Not 
so  many  years  ago  hospitals  were 
wont  to  prepare  fOr  accidents  on 
this  day,  almost  as  if  a  battle  were 
impending.  This  is  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

"During  recent  years  there  has 
not  been  a  single  admissiori,.*^^  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  due 
to  injuries  suffered  in  ^'ourtli  of 
July  explosions." 

"The  law  has'^^riven  from  the 
market  a  certain  t^TCW'Tf  toy  pis- 
tols which  in  the  hands  of  children 
was  the  cause  of  many  disasters. 
I  wlGli  an  equally  potent  law  would 
drive  out  of  existence  darts  and  a 
certain  type  of  air  rifle  which 
have  destroyed  many  an  eye.  Let 
tne  children  play  Indian,  but  not 
with  dangerous  weapons  of  this 
character." 

Advocates  National  RcseUfch. 

Summing  up  the  efforts  f6r  pre- 
'  vention     of       blindness, '      Dr.     de 
Schweinitz   advocated    the    founda 
tlon   of  a  national  institute  for  re 
search  in  blindneifs'and  its  preven 
tion,    for   laboratory   study   in   sav 
ing    vision,    for    the    formation    of 
sight-saving   classes,    3  50   of   which 
are    already    in    existence^^^or    e-v- 
perimental   muthods  ui'Thejtoacti- , 
ing   of   the    blind,    and   a   study   of 
economic  losses  due  to  preventablt.' 

bli  nd  n  ed^^^^^i'*' 

Telegrai!f^Of  congratulatloa  from; 
President  Hoover  and  from  execu- 
tives ot  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  were 
given  to  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  at  the 
meeting. 
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"One  of  the  reasons  for  the  co- 
operative sympathy  of  the  nations  was 
the  dread  disease,  trachoma,  which  is 
an  old  disease  among  the  Kentuck- 
ians.  At  one  time  the  government 
sent  moveable  hospitals  down  there 
to  treat  the  natives.  There  they 
found  counties  which  were  pauperized 
by  the  results  of  this  disease.  The  i 
people  were  poor  and  helpless."  I 

"Trachoma  is  found  among  the  In-  | 
dians  in  the  west.    But  in  Europe,  In 
Egypt,  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
t«irranean,   in   Hungary,  this  disease 
is  a  scourge. 

I     "Various  methods  have  been  devised 

'  for  its  control,  but  none  of  them  com- 

.pletely  satisfactory,  and  huge  prizes 

I  have  been  offered  by  governments  for 

I  a    solution.      China    is    filled    with 

trachoma,  and  so  is  India. 

j     "But  yet  the  germ  that  causes  It 

.has   not   been   definitely    discovered. 

Nletsche  thought  he  had  found  the 

cause  and  with  the  cause  a  remedy, 

!  but  he  died  before  his  work  was  made 

public. 

"However,  while  we  haven't  found 
the  cause  we  have  found  that  it  dis- 
appears as  civilization  advances.  And 
we  realize  that  there  is  no  use  at- 
tempting to  cure  trachoma  before  we 
better  conditions  tha.t  cause  it." 

Dr.  Lewis  says:  "The  nations  realize 
this.  What  we  need  is  uplift  for  the 
poor." 

The  school  boards,  of  which  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway  is  the  national 
director,  have  taken  up  the  help  of 
the  partially  blind.  Mrs.  Hathaway 
will  lecture  in  Buffalo  soon. 

The  educational  bodies  aim  to  pre- 
serve the  remaining  sight  of  the 
child  with  sight  saving  methods,  and 


are  abolishing  the  necessity  for  the 
near  sighted  child  to  miss  school. 
They  aim  to  make  this  possible  with 
special  books,  special  print,  etc.  Their 
plan  is  for  type  to  be  big  enough  to 
be  seen  easily,  and  for  materials  of 
substantial  size,  obliterating  books  as 
far  as  possible.  Dr.  Joseph  O'Gorman 
of  the  Buffalo  board  of  health, 
developed  the  idea  far  enough  for  the 
health  boai-ds  to  make  out  jft-ograms. 

Advice  clinics  have  also  been  in- 
stituted for  expectant  mothers. 

According  to  the  report,  Buffalo  Is 
first  in  the  progression  of  work  in 
prevention  of  the  blind,  and  aid  for 
the  partially  blind. 

The  list  of  people  who  have  a  hand 
in  setting  up  traffic  signals  along  this 
Great  Sight  Way,  the  widest  of  all  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  brain,  is 
overwhelming;  boards  of  health; 
boards  of  education,  organizations, 
public  and  private,  national  and  local, 
legislators,  physici&ns  and  nurses, 
supervisors,  principals  and  teachers, 
editors  of  magazines,  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals;  writers,  scientific 
and  popular,  employers  and  employees, 
lighting  companies.    The  list  Is  long. 

A  course  of  sight  saving  classes  will 
be  given  at  the  State  Teachers  col- 
lege here  this  summer.  This  course 
is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to 
be  teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight 
saving  classes  and  for  those  already 
in  the  field  who  desire  more  adequate 
training.  It  considers  the  problems 
of  organizing  and  administering  these 
classes  and  of  adapting  the  regular 
curriculum  to  the  needs  of  childre; 
suffering  with  seriously  defective, 
useful  vision.  It  gives  speciai^on 
sideration  to  occuli 


TEACHE^ItO  ATTEND 
SIGHT-SAVING  COURSE 


M^etliod    of    Instructing    Handi- 
capped Children  to  Be  Taught. 


Supervisors  and  teacher.;  of  children 
with  defective  eyesight  will  attend  a 
special  Slimmer  .'■cssion  June  30  to  Aug. 
8  In  the  Buffalo  State  Teachers'  col- 
lege. The  aim  is  to  help  them  or  or- 
Saniee  special  sight-saving  clas.ses,  that 
will  enable  the  handicapped  chldren 
to  receive  the  same  education  a*  chil- 
dren v.'lth  normal  sight. 

The  course  will  Include  problems  of 
organizing  and  administering  sight- 
saving  classes  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  regular  school  curriculum  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  who  have  serious 
eye  difficulties.  Special  equipment  and 
teaching  methods  are  to  be  used  in 
these  classes,  and  the  children  will  be 
taught  how  best  to  conserve  their  re- 
maining sight. 

Heading  the  faculty  of  the  teachers' 
summer  school  session  In  this  work  will 
be  Olive  S.  Peck,  supervisor  of  sight- 
saving  classes'  of  Northern  Ohio  and 
research  worlier  in  the  Cleveland  sight- 
saving  classes;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer, 
medical  examiner  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Lewis  H.  Harris,  managing  director  of 
the  society  and  special  lecturer,  and 
Marguerite  Kastrup,  sight-saving  class 
teacher  of  Cleveand,  who  will  conduct! 
the  demonstration  class.  ^^ 


7^w ..  ~T/_<^  ^^^^  
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  BLJNDNESS 


% 


/  ^'rtily'EIie  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant- thing 
i.jt  is-'fo:^  thfe  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  So  sj^aj^j  the 
prea«ier"~niivaficient  times,  and  no  one  ever  disiKites 
his  ^ords.  "^-We  are  told,  however,  that  if  the  blind 
Jpeppl^  iri  .the  .vprld  today  were  formed  Into  a  pro- 
cession 12  abreast,  it  would  take  alwjp^  week  to 
march  past  a  given  point.  In  nunMers,  this  army 
of  the  sightless  would  equal  the  combined  population 
of   Philadelphia  and   Washington   city. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  of  this  great  host  of 
those  who  cannot  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  light, 
and  the  pleasantness  of  beholding  the  sun;  but  one 
■of  the  chief  reasons  why  that  host  is  so  numerous 
hs  that  people  have  so  generally  avoided  thinking  I 
♦about  it  in  the  ages  •  past,  and  even  down  to  the 
.present  day.  During  the  present  generation,  how- 
lever,  people  have  come  to  realize  as  never  before 
'that  while  sight  entirely  lost  is  only  rarely  recovered. 

a  very  large  share  of  the  world's  blindness  is  due  .to 

(  auses  that  are  preventable. 


An  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
has  therefore  sprung  up  and  is  persistently  and  ef- 
fectively at  work,  carrying  on  an  educational  cam- 
paign for  that  purpose.  The  International  League  of 
Red  Cross  societies  •  Is  lending  active  aid,  largely 
with  funds  provided  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  advancement  of  the  good  work, 
by  discovering  means  of  preventing  types  of  blind- 
ness  heretofore   supposed  to   be   unavoidable. 

Industries  in  which  blindness  from  accident  was 
formerly  frequent  have  learned  the  value  of  eye  pro- 
tection, and  where  Industrial  managers  have  been 
slow  to  learn,  the  modern  system  of  workingmen's 
compensation  has  supplied  the  necessary  stimulus. 
On  the  whole,  the  prospects  are  bright  for  an  enor- 
mous reduction  In  the  rate  of  blindness  within  the 
next  few  years,  ahd  men  and  women  of  means  who 
are  looking  for  useful  philanthropic  opportunities 
will  do  well  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  ^ 


Teachers^  (College  to  Have 
^      Course  in  Sight-Saving 

Aims  to  adapt  school  work  to  needs  of  child 
with  eye  defects 


To  prepare  supervisors  and  teachers 
of  sight-saving  classes  and  for  those 
already  in  this  field  who  need  further 
training,  a  summer  coui'se  in  this 
work  will  be  held  June  30th  to  August 
8th  in  the  Buffalo  State  Teachers' 
College. 

Supervisors  of  special  classes,  and 
school  superintendents  and  principals 
who  contemnlate  opening  these  sight- 
saving  classee  in  their  school  system, 
have  been  invited  to  study  the  course. 
It  will  include  problems  of  organizing 
and  administering  sight-saving  classes 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren having  serious  eye  difficulties. 
Clinical  work  in  eye  hospitals  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

The  faculty  will  be  composed  of 
Olive  S.  Peck,  supervisor  of  sight- 
saving  classe.i  of  Northern  Ohio  and 
research  worker  in  the  Cleveland 
sight-saving  classes;  B.  Franklin 
Royer,  M.  D.,  medical  examiner  of  the 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness;  Lewis  H.  Harris,  M.  A., 
manag.ng  director  of  the  society  and 
special  lecturer,  and  Marguerite  Kas- 
trup,  sight-saving  class  teacher  of 
Cleveland,  who  will  conduct  the  dem- 
onstration class. 

In  sight -saving  classes  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  receive  the 
same  education  as  children  with 
normal  sight.  Special  equipment  and 
teaching  methods  are  used  in  these 
classes.  Children  are  also  taught  how 
to  conserve  their  remaining  sight. 

Educators  have  found  that  children 
termed  stupid  or  backward  and  sullen 
in  the  ordinary  classrom  have  dis- 
played intelligence  and  pleasing  dis- 
positions after  their  defective  vision 
was  recognized  and  they  were  placed 
in  sight-saving  classes.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  5.000  classes  are  needed 
to  provide  facilities  for  educating  all 
the  handicapped  children.  .^^ 


>yL^^  ^l  19  3  c. 

CTECltON  BLIND 
i     TRAININCTSTARTED 


check/on"tTie  results  of 

p^ing  work  for  blind  iji- 


pul^lic 


aAi.  those  In  sight-saviiig 
les  is|^ing  conducted  this  week 
by  Miss  Mamie  Butler,  head  of  the 
school  social  service  department. 

Approximately  70  boys  and  girls 
are  registered  in  classes  in  uptown 
and  downtown  centers  in  which 
semi-weekly  or  daily  instruction  is 
given.  Results  of  the  survey  will 
be  reported  to  the  school  superin- 
tendence department. 


LPHIAN  " 

ESLit  m 


Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz 
Rewarded  for  Work  Done 
for  the  Prevention  of  Eye 

♦    Ailments. 


Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz  of 
Philadelphia  last  night  received  the 
-.eslie  Dana  Medal  for  "the  most 
)utstanding  work  in  the  prevention 
5f  blindness.''  i 

Presentation  of  the  award,  made 
innually,  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  B.  I 
-iYanklin    Royer,    medical    director 
>f  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 

Soclety  for  the  Blind  and  the  oph- 
;halmic  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society.  Ceremonies  took 
place  at  the  Medical  Society  head-  i 
quarters,  3  839  Lindell  boulevard, 
after  a  banquet  at  the  Coronado 
Hotel. 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz,  who  is  71 
years  old,  first  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  news  when  It  was 
discovered  that  he  treated  the  eyes 
of  President  Wilson,  although  he 
had  long  heen  in  prominence 
among  ophthalmologists  as  an 
author  of  textbooks  and  a  director 
of  research  work  at  the  Universfty 
of  Pennsylvania.  Tls  teaching  ca- 
reer of  more  than  32  years  and 
fend  his  activities  with  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Ophthalmology, 
as  well  as  his  work  In  the  World 
War,  led  to  his  selection. 

Dr.  de  Schvielnitz  Replies. 
Replying  to  the  presentation  with 
an  address  on  "The     Heritage     of 
Sight,   Its     Conservation,"     Dr.  de 
Schweinitz  siUd  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible "to  examine  critically  100,000 
blind  men.  women  and  children  In 
a  given  country,     as     the     United 
States,   probably  one-fourth  of  t^ie 
^  number   would    be    found    to    have 
j  lost  their  sight  becau.se  of  some  af- 
j  fectlon  or  Infection  which.  In  prop- 
er circumstances,  might  have  been 
prevented." 

As  soon  as  such  a  fact  came  to 
be  of  general  knowledge,  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz  said,  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  called  to  account  to 
remedy  the  situation,  and  a  con- 
siderable advance  was  made. 


Eyes  That  See 
Well  Often 
Cause  Trouble 

Mayo       Foundation       Doctor 

Speaks  at  Meeting  of 
j  Optometrists 


'Many  eyes  that  see  well  cause  more 
trouble  than  eyes  that  don't  see  well  " 
according-  to  Dr.  Charles  Sheard,  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  biophysics  and  physi- 
ological optics  at  Mayo  Foundation, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  who  spoke  this  morn- 
ing on  "Practical  Points  in  Routine  Ocu- 
lar Refraction"  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Optometrlc  Association  at  Hotel 
Statler. 

"Such  eyes  see  well  but  tire  easily, 
causing  headaches,  nervousness  and  fa- 
tigue." said  he.  "The  trouble  is  that 
they  don't  work  well  together.  They  are 
like  a  team  of  horses  that  are  continually  I 
pulling  away  from  each  other  or  pushing  1 
against  each  other.  People  who  have  eyes  i 
jlike  that  often  resort  to  bromo-seltzer  or 
drugs  to  relieve  their  discomfort.  What 
they  should  do  is  consult  an  eye  expert. 
"Many  times  persons  can  cure  such 
trouble  by  exercising  their  eyes.  To  cure 
eyes  which  tend  to  turn  away  from  each 
other,  for  instance,  a  person  should  focus 
on  his  finger  and  then  bring  the  finger 
slowly  till  it  touches  the  nose.  To  cure 
#yes  that  tend  to  turn  in,  the  finger 
jshould  be  slowly  moved  away  from  the 
nose. 

"It  is  usually  necessary  to  glvef  an  eye 
patient  immediate  relief  from  his  trouble 
father  than  to  try  to  give  him  corrective 
jglasses  at  first.  Sick  people,  as  has  been 
|amusingly  observed  by  a  colleague,  have 
fewer  brains  than  ailments.  Comfort 
them  first;  cure  them  after  they  have 
been  comforted. 

I  "Our  brains  are  exposed  to  the  outer 
Iworld  in  just  two  small  areas,  the  retinas 
of  the  two  eyes.  Ea^h  of  these  retinas, 
like  a  photographic  plate,  receives  an 
Image  of  the  things  in  the  outer  world 
as  focused  on  it  by  the  lens  system  of  the 
lejre.  The  optic  nerve  has  thousands  of 
glidings  lying  in  the  retina.  These  nerve 
fibers  conduct  their  messages  to  the  brain 
iby  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  reception 
'of  light  produces  an  electrical  current 
which  conveys  the  Information  to  the 
brain,  somewhat  after  the  manner  that 
iWe  talk  with  and  hear  our  friends  over 
Ithe  telephone. 


"When  we  look  at  an  object  which  Is 
twenty-five  feet  or  more  away,  the  eye 
is  adjusted  for  parallel  light,  and  no  ac- 
commodation or  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  crystalline  lens  is  required  normally. 
If  the  eye  is  far-sighted  or  hyperopic, 
however,  the  muscles  which  control  the 
convexity  of  the  lenses  in  the  eyes  are 
under  constant  tension.  While  such  an 
eye  sees  clearly,  provided  the  nervous 
and  muscular  tensions  are  not  too  great, 
it  often  fatigues,  objects  are  occasionally 
'  seen  in  a  blur  or  are  indistinct,  and  eye- 
aches  and  headaches  are  not  infrequeiU- 

"When  we  look  at  a  very  distant  object 
the  lines  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  are 
normally  practically  parallel.  When  close 
work,  such  as  reading,  is  engaged  in,  the 
eyes  are  rotated  toward  the  nose  and 
normally  come  to  rest  in  such  a  position 
that  each  eye  fixes  the  object  looked  at 
and  what  is  known  as  binocular  single 
vision  is  enjoyed.  In  order  that  the  eyes 
may  converge  properly  and  see  the  object 
looked  at  as  a  single  object,  and  In  order 
that  they  may  do  it  with  comfort,  there 
must  be  adequate  muscular  and  nervous 
reserves.  When  such  reserves  do  not 
exist,  then  ocular  gymnastics  or  the 
right  type  of  lenses  which  will  relieve  the 
eyes  from  some  of  their  burdens  often 
help." 

'  How  the  optometrist  and  the  lighting 
specialists  may  co-operate  to  improve  eye- 
sight was  explained  by  Dr.  M.  Lucklesh 
and  Frank  K.  Moss  of  the  Lighting  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Nela  Park,  Cleve- 
land. They  pointed  out  that  artificial 
lighting  has  been  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  is  highly  controllable  in  quan- 
tity, quality  and  distribution.  It  may  be 
utilized  to  improve  seeing,  accelerate  In- 
dustrial operations,  to  aid  in  conserving 
sight,  and  to  provl<^e  )>ealth-glvlng  radia- 
tion. More  and  better  lighting  Improves 
visibility  makes  tasks  easier,  and  enables 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  energy  avail- 
able for  performing  work  to  be  converted 
into  useful  work.  Proper  lighting  reduces 
ocular  strain  and  fatigue  and  assists  defi- 
nitely in  conserving  eye-sight. 

The  New  England  Council  of  Optome- 
trists Iield  a.  busineea  sessioa  d.urlo«  Uis 
morning,  which  was  followed  by  a  Joint 
session  of  this  body  and  the  national  or- 
ganization. 

The  afternoon  program  Included  a 
showing  of  the  technicolor  picture,  "Lady 
of  the  Victories,"  and  "Dr.  Roe's  Busy 
Day";  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
and  an  address  on  general  pathology  by 
Professor  Timothy  Leary  of  Tufts  Medi- 
cal College.  This  evening  at  7.30  o'clock 
Dr.  Samuel  Garfin  of  Harvard  University 
will  speak  on  "Objective  Symptoms  of 
Nervous  Diseases." 

The  convention,  thirty-third  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association,  will  continue 
through   Friday. 


liNDPREVENTI 


al   Director   Tells  of 
Sight  Conservation  at 
State  Session. 


An    explanation    of    the    classes 
that  are  now  being:  organized  and 
I  are_  organized  for  the  preveutiou  of 
I  blindness   and   the   conservation   of 
vision    thruout    the    United    States 
was  given  the  Kansas  State  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  today  by  Miss' 
Mildred  D.   Smith,  New  York  city. 
Miss    Smith    is    director    of    the  j 
nursing   activities   of  the   National  \ 
Society     for     the     Prevention     of 
[Blindness.      Her    group    is    cue    of 
several    national    volunteer    health 
agencies  that  make  up  the  National 
Health    council. 

Miss  Smith  Mas  invited  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  state  association  hav- 
ing its  tenth  annual  meeting  in  this 
eity.  She  talke<l  to  the  group  today 
and  tomorrow  afternoon  she  will 
demonstrate  the  testing  of  cye«  of 
children  of  pre-school  age.  Today 
IMiss  Smith  conferred  with  the  citv 
health  officials,  M.  E.  Pearson, 
superintendent  of  schools,  and 
Mary  Bure,  superintendent  of 


Mn 


the  Visiting  Nurse  association. 

In  her  talk  to  tlie  members  of 
the  blind  association  IMiss  Smith 
discurssed  the  sight  saving  class  as 
a  means  of  preventiug  blindness 
land  conserving  vision. 
I  "Eye  health,  since  it  is  a  iwrt  of 
the  general  health,  is  built  up  and 
kept  iu  a  good  condition  by  care 
of  the  general  health.  The  sight 
conservation  proper  includes  the 
care  from  the  pre-natal  on  thru  the 
life  time,"  IMiss  Smith  pointed  oi't. 

The  sight  saving  classes  that  are 
organized  in  school  systems  under 
the  direction  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  for  children  who  have 
serious  sight  defectiveness,  and  not 
for  children  neary  or  actually 
blind,  such  children  receive  edu-.-a- 
lion  thru  the  touch  system. 

These  sight  defective  childreu 
shoi.'ld  be  in  the  special  class  room 
with  the  trained  teacher  where 
they  can  study  under  the  proper 
condiy^pws  suitable  for  the  handi- 
cap^bwever  it  is  advisable  accord- 1 
iyrto  Miss  Smith  to  have  the  re-  ' 
^ing  done  in  the  child's  grade  in 
the  same  building.  ^^^ 
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NEWYORK,  June  29  (UP) — Parents  of  the  United  States 
are  warned,  in  a  statement  issu.ed  today  by  the  Nationad  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to  exert  extra  care  to  keep  their 
children  from  being  injured  by  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  society,  co-operating  with  other  safety  organizations, 
has  determined  that  each  year,  in  the  week  preceding  and  the 
w^eek  following  the  Fourth  of  July,  more  than  3000  persons  are 
seriously  injured,  150  are  killed  and  more  than  300  suffer  eye 
injuries  which  often  lead  to  blindness. 
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Jones  in  N.  0. 


» 


to  Attend Jleet 
lind  Group 


O.  iL.  Jones,  of  this  city,  secre- 
tary I  of  the  state  board  for  the 
blind>  left  yesterday  afternoon  for 
New  Orleans  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Louisiana  Society  for  the 
Pt£vention  of  Blindneaa  of  which 
he  is  vice-president  aYid  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board   of  directors. 

Mr.  Jones  will  leave  from  New 
Orleans  with  the  Lions  club  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  international 
convention  to  be  held  in  Denver. 
At  the  convention  he  will  serve 
on    the    Braille    committee. 

The  delegate  is  a  member  of 
the  local  Lions  club.  The  major 
activit3r,»f--£iions  International  is 
in  tj»*'blind  field. 


'P       IP 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter, 
Supervisor  of  Conservation 
of  Vision  of  State  Council, 
Makes  Splendid  Address. 


WORK    FULLY    DISCUSSED 


At  a  luncheon  attended  by  25 
representative  agents  whose  co- 
operation in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  is  essential,  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Washington  Lions 
club,  working  with  the  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind  to  establish  a  test 
for  defective  vision  in  the  schools 
of  Washington  which  will  screen 
out  the  normal  child  and  leave 
those  who  need  treatment  in  a  po- 
sition where  they  can  be  given  in 
a  proper  clinic  and  by  the  correct 
person,  was  launched  by  Miss  Eve- 
lyn M.  Carpenter,  supervisor  of 
conservation  of  vision  of  the  state 
council. 

Among  organizations  which  were 
represented  were  the  Red  Cross, 
state  nurses,  public  school  nurses 
and  examiners.  Child  Welfare 
League,  Washington  County  Public 
Health  Association,  school  super- 
intendents, physicians,  and  the 
Lions  club  committees.  Meetings 
were  arranged  for  this  afternoon 
which  will  bring  all  these  groups 
into  contact  and  further  the  com- 
mon cause. 

The  blind  clinic  which  the  Lions 


"cTffb  has  established  is  for  the' 
treatment  of  the  blind  and  this 
new  movement  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent blindness  and  so  is  one  for 
which  the  heartiest  cooperation  of 
all  citizens  is  needed  and  asked. 
The  women>5  organizations  will  be 
called  on  and  will  be  asked  to 
give  all  possible  assistance  in  the 
way  of  supervision  and  general 
help. 

Miss  Carpenter  outlined  in  her. 
talk  the  essentials  of  the  work] 
which  is  to  be  done  and  how  it 
can  be  best  accomplished  with  the 
most  benefit  to  all  concerned,  both 
to  those  treated  and  those  giving 
the  ti'eatment.  The  discovery  of 
the  cases  of  defective  vision  and 
their  study,  the  reports  of  the  med- 
ical examiners,  the  detection  ofj 
the  symptoms  in  the  early  schoolj 
years,  first  and  second  grade,  and' 
the  reporting  by  doctors  and 
nurses  of  cases  in  babies  eye  sore- 
ness were  all  touched  on  and  clear- 
ly analyzed  so  that  a  complete  un-- 
derstanding  was  reached  by  those 
present.  The  only  things  remain- 
ing to  be  done  are  to  get  the  ex- 
aminations organized  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  children  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  opportunity  for  real  service 
to  the  community  by  the  club  and 
those  affiliated  with  it  or  other 
groups  was  also  stressed.  The 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  schools 
which  will  be  responsible  for  much 
saving  of  eyestrain  and  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  were  talked 
over  and  their  establishment  given 
consideration.  The  high  percent- 
age of  blindness  and  unreported 
cases  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  development 
of  work  of  this  sort  and  its  kindred 
activities. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
which  can  come  to  a  person  is  that 
of  blindness,  and  for  that  reason 
zhis  merits  the  warmest  support  of 
everyone.  The  general  outline  of 
the  work  to  be  done  has  been  giv- 
en and  its  completion  is  only  a 
matter  of  time. 
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lal  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness  sponsors  course  in 
summer  session 


AT  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 


Children  with  little  vision  get  equal 
training,  taught  to  conserve  eye- 
sight, associate  director  says 

Another  endeavor  of  Buffalo  to  aid 
In  the  prevention  of  blindness  Is 
manifest  in  the  establishment  of  a 
summer  course  of  training  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  sight -saving  classes. 
This  course,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  is  part  of  the  summer 
session  at  Buffalo  State  Teachers 
College. 

According  to  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, associate  director  of  the  national 
eociety,  there  are  95  sight-saving 
classes  in  New  York  Sate  where  there 
should,  conservatively,  be  300  classes. 

"This  condition,"  stated  Mrs.  Hath- 
away, "is  detrimental.  Some  children 
have  too  good  eyesight  tx3  be  sent  to 
schools  for  the  blind,  while  others 
have  poor  eyesight  for  regular  classes." 
The  nearest  school  for  the  blind  is  in 
Batavia. 

Cities  of  this  state  in  wliich  sight- 
saving  classes  have  been  established 
Include  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Binghamton,  Mt. 
Vernoon,  Jamestown  and  New 
Rochelle. 

"In  these  classes,"  Mrs.  Hathaway 
pointed  out,  "through  the  use  of  spe- 
cial large-type  books,  movable  desks, 
ideal  lighting  and  certam  teaching 
methods,  children  wich  little  vision 
are  not  only  given  the  same  education 
that  children  with  full  vision  receive, 
but  they  are  also  taught  how  to  con- 
serve their  remaining  sight." 

The  course  at  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, in  which  eleven  student  teachers 
are  enrolled  for  the  six  weeks'  period 
from  June  30th  to  August  8th,  gives 
six  credits  toward  a  university 
diploma. 

The  faculty  includes  Miss  Olive 
Peck,  supervisor,  Ohio;  Dr.  B.  Frank- 


lin Royer,  medical  director  of  the  na- 
tional society;  Lewis  H.  darrie,  man- 
aging director  of  the  society,  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Kastrup,  teacher,  of 
Cleveland. 

The  course  is  a  preparation  for  su- 
pervisors and  teachers  of  sight-sav- 
ing classes  and  for  those  already  in 
the  field  who  desire  further  train- 
ing. It  includes  problems  of  organ- 
izing and  administering  sight-saving 
classes  and  the  adaptation  of  the  reg 
ular  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  serious  eye  difficulties. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  ocular 
problems,  including  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene  of  the  eye,  and  a 
study  of  common  eye  diseases  and  re- 
fractive errors.  j 

Dr.  Royer,  medical  director  of  the ' 
society,  recounted  the  progress  of  the 
sight-saving  movement,  which  had  its 
Inception  in  Buffalo.  Its  present  in- 
ternational scope  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  P.  Parke  Lewis,  Buffalo 
ophthalmologist,  is  in  Europe  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  international  confer- 
ence for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  beginning  of  this  vmdertaking 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  30 
years  ago,  was  under  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  Lucien  Howe 
and  Dr.  Lewis.  The  former  is  known 
as  the  father  of  the  first  state  law 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  from 
babies'  sore  eyes,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  caused  needless  blindness  of 
many  newborn  babies.  In  later  life 
Dr.  Howe's  greatest  interest  was  in 
the  prevention  of  hereditary  blind- 
ness. 

Dr.  Lewis'  efforts  coincided  gener- 
ally with  those  of  Dr.  Howe.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Dr.  Lewis'  work  as  chairman 
of  a  special  state  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  study  the 
causes  of  blindness,  the  State  Com- 
mittee for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
was  organized  in  1908.  Tliis  body 
ultimately  broadened  into  the  pres- 
ent national  society,  during  which 
time  Dr.  Lewis  was  most  prominently 
connected  with  its  activities. 

Both  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Howe  were 
honored  by  having  been  awarded  the 
Leslie  Dana  medal,  an   av/ard  made  \ 
annually  by  the  St.  Louis  Association  j 
for  the  Blind  for  the  most  outstand- 
ing contribution  in  the  field. 

Work  of  the  national  society  hat^ 
extended  rapidly  across  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  In  recent  years 
has  been  felt  in  Europe  and  "other 
parts  of  the  world,  culminating  In  the 
formation  in  1929  of  an  international 
association,  of  which  Dr.  Lewis  is 
vice-president. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of 
blindness,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Royer, 
are  trachoma,  sex  diseases,  babies' 
sore  eyes,  glaucoma  and  industria 
hazards  so  often  encountered  in 
ent  day  manufacturing  and  ind 
try. 
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''WAR^iN  BLINDNESS. 


International    Program   for   lt«   Pre- 
vention. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Manag- 
ing Director,  is  quoted  on  "The  In- 
ternational Program  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness."  His  speech,  present- 
ed during  the  1929  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  given | 
here  in  part  as  follows: 

"At  a  meeting  in  Scheveningen 
held  on  Sept.  14,  1929,  war  was 
formally  declared  upon  the  world- 
wide scourge  of  blindness.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  world-wide  war  against 
such  enemies  of  society  as  disease, 
accidents,  ignorance,  poverty,  crime, 
unhappiness,  and  other  social  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  sort  of  war  where 
we  may  expect  no  armistice. 

"War  on  an  enemy  of  society  calls 
for  org:anized  forces,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  this  declaration  of 
war  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  such  a  body  as  the  American 
Legion. 

"The  general  headquarters  for  this 
new  war  are  for  the  present  to  be 
in  Paris,  and  it  is  hoped  that  divi- 
sions may  be  formed  rapidly  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  that  among 
the  allies  in  this  war  we  may  count 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  globe.  | 

"Although  The  Hague  is  noted  as  i 
a  world  centre  of  arbitration,  there 
was  no  arbitration  considered  for 
the  problem  presented  to  this  confer- 
ence of  Sept.  14 — the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  the  fact  that  a 
two-year  study  had  disclosed  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  2,500,000  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  most  of  whom  had 
become  blind  from  preventable 
causes.  The  problem  was  met  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against 
eye  diseases  and  accidents  by  rep- 
resentatives of  twenty-eight  nations, 
who  formed  the  International  Associ- 
ation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  order  to  cooperate  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  common  foe. 

"We  hope  there  will  be  no  armi- 
stice to  stop  the  war  on  blindness. 
The  major  generals  directing  this  of- 
fensive are  members  of  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  which  includes  scien- 
tists of  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Hol- 
land, Poland,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States. 

"In  the  United  States  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness has  been  engaged  in  a  fight  for 
conservation  of  v'sion  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Air^.ough  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  Equally 
important  with  the  question  of  how 
to  prevent  blindness  is  the  problem' 
of  now  to  deal  with  the  life  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  people— several  times  the  num- 
ber of  blind— whose  eyesight  is  jo 
poor  aB  to  form  a  oerioua  vocational 
bandicap." 
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Bad  Lifting  in  Homes 

May  Cause  Blindness 

^f  iTgftting,  even  so  apparently 
harniessvf'  thing  as  the  glare  from  an 
unfrflgtedFelectric  lan)p  used  night  aft- 
er niglit,  may  materially  alTect  the 
tiealth  and  happiness  of  the  individ- 
ual, according  to  WintfrerJ-iiathaway. 
associate  director  of  the  Natifhial  So- 
ciety for  the  f^reventioH  «^"'t'>|ii»iiiw<t<w. 

"Tfte  eye  will  ofiea^tancl,  a^ijarcnt- 
Ijt  wi-tUeor-^nrfn,  perhaps  more  pl)use 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body,"  says 
Miss  Hathaway,^^ut^,.tl»Jrt  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  not 'iregistering  Its  uo- 
happiness.  Many  nervous  disorders 
may  be  attributed  to  eyestrain. 

"In  the  lionie  the  light  must  be 
adapted  to  the  type  of  work  or  recre- 
ation for  which  it  is  needed ;  there 
must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  light; 
glare  must  be  eliminated;  the  type  ofj 
I  lighting  should  be  in  harmony  wittj' 
Its  surroundings,  and  the  illuminatioi 
[should  be  well  distributed."  / 
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^C(tfite  Exerting 
Efforts  to  Preserve 
Eye^ght  of  Indians 

ScJiMace  nte  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Ame«can  Irajian  and  is  now  engag- 
ed in  presemng  the  redskin's  eye- 
sigWt.  A  century  ago,  it  ^vas  the 
white  man's  wish  to  see  evei-y  In- 
dian bite  the  dust,  as  the  dime  nov- 
els expressed  it;  today  the  white 
man's  government  is  exerting  stren- 
uous efforts  to  keep  sand  and  dirt 
out  of  the  Indian's  eyes.  Ti'achonia 
the  dread  disease  of  the  eyes  which 
is  marked  usually  by  granulated  eye- 
lids, h.as  afflicted  the  southwestern 
Indian  tribes  for  many  years. 

A  marked  reduction  in  the  inci- 
dence of  ti-achoma  en  the  Indian 
reservations  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  is  noted  in  a  recent  report 
from  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Seruce  received  by  the  Na- 
tlonal  Society  for  the  Pisvenliiwi  UT 
Bliiian?!.^"''"'!"  fiWiTVi-j  rnriurtrrl 
in  'lb:Ji  among  eleven  southwestern 
tribes  disclosed  that  tiie  substitu- 
of  the  ophthalmologLst  for  tiie  medi- 
cine man  since  a  similar  survey  was 
made  among  the  same  tribes  in 
1912  had  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  approximately  64  per  cent  in  the 
incidence  of  trachom.a.  Of  the  4700 
Indians  examined  in  1912,  more  than 
24  per  cent  suffered  from  trachoma 
whereas  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  j 
the  6700  Indians  examined  in  1928 1 
showed  symptoms  of  trachoma. 

"Tlie  best  results,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, have  been  obtamed  among  | 
the  Pueblos,  Hopis  and  Zunis,"  the  \ 
report  states.  "These  Indians,  hving 
in  ^^llages,  are  readily  accessible, 
and  being  In  a  higher  degree  of  cul- 
ture than  the  nomadic  tribes,  are 
more  amenable  and  co-operative. 

"Field  work  by  opthahnologists 
among  adult  Indiaiis  of  the  nomadic 
type  is  unsatisfactory'  and  usually  a 
waste  of  time.  Such  Indians  come 
oiJy  for  a  reUef  of  the  subjective 
^mptoms  and  disappear  as  soon  as 
tnis  has  been  accomplished,  long  be- 
fore a  cure  has  been  effected.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  bureau  to 
use  persuasive  measures  only  and  to 
avoid  all  coercive  efforts,  wlilch 
would  only  antagonize  the  Indians 
and  defeat  oiu*  aims."  / 
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Rapidly  in"TRe  United 
it^.  Says  Thos.  Lister 

iilne«^  is  dimlnlshingr  rapidly 
in  »ie  ullited  States,  chiefly  be- 
oau/e  of  U»B  efficient  measures  tak- 
en f.o  elinvrnate  this  affliction  by  a 
igroup  of  scientists  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Society  of  the  Preven- 
tion  of  Blindness,  according  to 
Thomas  l>islfr."n»«tster  mechanic  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  arrived  here  yesterday. 
aboard  the  Panama  Pacific  linpr '; 
"Virg-inia," 

"This  human  affliction  is  chiefly 
hereditary,"  said  Lister.  "America 
bas  made  marvelous  progress  in  the 
eradication  of  this  disease  as  well 
bs  in  the  science  of  instructing-  the 
blind   in   the  arts  and   scences." 

Liister  has  been  associated  with 
the  New  York  institute  for  34  years. 
He  is  devsigner  of  the  printing 
prefses  for  the  Braille  system  cf 
printing.  the  kleidograph,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  typewriter, 
and  also  is  the  inventor  of  the  two- 
feide  embo.ssed  print  that  has  proved 
so  efficient  in  aiding  the  instruc- 
'tion  of  the  blind. 

Lister  will  remain  in  San  Fran- 
cisco several  .  days  before  proceed- 
.ing  to  Los  Angeles  to  visit  his  son, 
Joseph,  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  the  Raymond-Whitcomt 
Company. 
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Success  in  fighting'' 
trachoma  expected 

Buffalo  Specialist  Says  Disease 
.Can  .Be^roduced  Now.        i 


I'ho  are  striving  to  isolate 
which  causes  trachoma,  the 
irjl  lource  of  blindness  in  the 
ay,  are  hopeful  that  their 
arches  will  be  successful  in  the 
few  years.  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
leading  Buffalo  physician  and  ophthal- 
mologist,   declared    Thursday. 

Dr. -Lewis  has  Just  returned  from  an 
International  congress  on  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  held  in  Geneva. 

"Trachoma  is  rare  in  Buffalo  and  this 
part  of  tB6  UhlleyS?!?Rrexplalned 
Dr.  Lewis,  "but  it  is  extremely  prev- 
alent in  India,  China  and  Southern 
Italy.  The  problem  of  its  eradication 
is  world  wide  and  is  being  carefully 
studied  by  scientists  " 

Dr.  Lewis  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Anti-Trachoma  league  at  the 
congress.  He  is  also  vice  president 
of  the  American  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  repre- 
sented the  American  Academy  of  Oph- 
thalmology and  Oto  Laryngology  at  the 
congress,  which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  20  nations. 

"The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  an  Itching  and  burning  feeling  as 
if  a  foreign  body  had  lodged  In  the 
eye,"  he  explained.  "The  disease  is  of 
granular  type  lodging  between  the  eye- 
lid and  the  ball  of  the  eye.  The  con- 
stant irritation  slowly  causes  blind- 
ness." 

Dr.  Lewis  said  that  the  congress  was 
Immensely  interested  lij  the  report  of 
Dr.  P.  K.  Olitsky.  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  In  New  York,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  on  the  research  be- 
gun by  the  late  Dr.  Hldeyo  Noguchi  of 
the  same  institute,  who  died  in  1928 
In  the  midst  of  his  Investigations. 

Dr.  Olitsky  reported  that  he  haa 
been  able  to  produce  a  tracbomous 
condition^  Miss  Sir;clier  A.sciier.  of 
Prague,  a  bacteriologist,,  and  Dr.  Pletro 
Addario.  of  Palermo,',  Italy,  reported 
similar  success.  '; 

"The  disea-se  Is  found  In  th^;  moun^^ 
talnous  districts  of  Tenrtessee  and  Kei^ 
tucky  where  people  liaVe  little  \\tjMt 
Ity  and  where  sanit.itiori  is  nenlec^T" 
said  Dr.  Lewi£.  "Many  ^f  the  l^jm^ns 
in  the  Western  tribes  are  afflici^T" 
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^o  teach  Workers  for      | 
Tntnujian  AmnnrTtiiinT 

nonal  Society  for  the  Preven*  i 
tioii^filindB*s»,  in  cooperation  wltH| 
local^lpresenjStives  of  the  society, 
will  sdbn  send  a  representative  to  New 
Orlerfis  to  teach  school  teachers, 
nur«s,  social  workers  and  others  tha 
technique  of  ascertaining  V;e  acuity 
of  a  child's  vision.  The  me^od  wlU 
make  it  possible  where  oanists  ara 
not  available  to  determinj^.whether 
j  or  not  a  child's  \lsion  is  below  normal 
I  and  to  take  immediate  steps  of  cor- 
rection. 

The  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Pre. 
ventlon  of  Blindness  is  making  an  ef- 
fort to  have  every  child's  eyes  exa;u- 
ined  before  entering  the  first  grade  ia 
school.  Already  five  classes  iri  sight 
saWng  have  been  established  in  various 
New  Orleans  schools  by  which  tha 
child's  sight  is  saved  through  the  use 
of  proper  sight  saving  equipment  and 
attention. 

The  Louisiana  Society  is  seeking  to 
have  a  class  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  this  special  work  at  Tulane  dur. 
Ing  the  summer  school  session  of  1931, 

Officers  of  the  society  are  Dr.  J.  'W, 
Newman,  president;  Dr.  Henry  Dick- 
son Bruns,  honorary  president,  and 
Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  chairman  of  tha 
advisory  board.  •     i 
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the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  purpose  of  this  Iptter  Is  to  aid 
parents,  teachers  and  school  officials  in 
a  general  education  for  better  vision  and 
care  oL  school  children  and  to  discuss 
measures  which  would  remedy  the  piti- 
able condition  now  existing  in  this  field 
of  medicine  without  justification,  when 
absolute  corrective  treatment  may  ba 
obtained  at  a  meager  cost  to  the  city  or 
State. 

I   know  of  no   adequate  means  or  ex- 
planation  offered   by   any   medical   board 
or  association  wherewith  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  dire  necessity  of  having 
children's  eyes  properly  examined  so  as 
to  correct  latent  defects  before  they  be- , 
come     permanent     and     beyond     repair.  '■ 
What  is  the  value  of    an    education    if,  j 
after   graduation,    one   is    unable   to   pro- 
cure  a  position   on   account  of   defective ; 
vision? 

A    very    simple    procedure    would    suf- 
fice for  examination  of  the  eyes,  namely, 
a  dark  room  In  the  school  where  the  eye  , 
physician    could   examine   the   fundus   of 
the  eye  with  an  ophthalmoscope  and  for 
those   he    finds   in    n6ed    of    correction    a 
mydriatic    or    "drops"    would    be    recom- 1 
mended  to  put  in  the  eyes  by  the  nurse  \ 
In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  cor-  ■ 
frectlon  required. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  our 
schools  suffering  fi-om  latent  hyperopia 
and  other  eye  defects  who  can  by  muscu- 
lar effort  momentarily  pass  the  vision 
test  20-20  perfect.  If,  however,  you  put 
mydriatic  "drops"  in  the  eyes  of  a  per- 
son who  has  normal  vision  he  will  read 
the  20-20  normal  test  .lust  the  same,  but 
not  at  the  near  point.  The  mydriatic 
will  blur  the  vision  at  the  near  point 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  depend- 
ing upon  the  drug  employed.  That  is  the 
only  test  known  to  medical  science 
which  determines  the  amount  of  refrac- 
tive error  and  permits  diagnosis  of  the 
ailment. 

To  illustrate:  I  have  two  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  The  latter  is  now  a 
senior  In  Radcliffe  College  and  the  boy 
Is  in  high  school.  I  examined  their  eyea 
under  "drops"  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  condition  of  their  vision,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  both  passed 
the  school  test  20-20  perfect.  My  daugh- 
ter read  the  test  under  the  mydriatic, 
but  my  son,  to  my  surprise,  could  not 
see  ariy  of  the  large  letters  on  the 
card.  In  other  words,  he  actually  had 
less  than  1-20  vision  in  either  eye 
and  yet  passed  the  school  test  100  per 
cent  by  muscular  effort. 

That  high  degree  of  latent  hyperopia 
(retarded  his  progress  in  school  because 
of  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  put 
upon  his  system  by  defective  eye.sight. 
But  no  sooner  were  proper  glasses  pre- 
scribed than  marked  improvement  in  his 
school  work   was  noticed. 

This  question  of  better  vision  is  some- 
thing for  the  parents,  teachers  and  school 
offlclala  to  consider  seriously,  for  it  may 
concern  your  child  as  well  as  mine. 

1-IacrroR  J.  MagLban,  M.  D. 

Boston,   Nov.    14. 


HARVARD  PROFESSOR 
TALKS  ON  BLINDNESS 

Dr  Derby  Urges  Measures 
Taken  to  Save  Eyesight 


NEW  YORK,  Nov  17-Dr  George  S. 
Derby,  professor  of  ophthalmology  of 
the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
'  versify,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness    being   held   here    today. 

"The  science  of  preventing  blind- 
ness," said  Dr  Derby,  "is  still  in  its 
infancy  and  there  remains  a  great  deal 
to  be  done.  The  most  promising  field 
for  pi'eventive  work,"  he  said,  "is 
in  the  eye  hospital,  because  every  day 
thousands  oi  people  with  abnormal  eyo 
conditions  come  to  them.  Of  these 
thousands,"  he  said,  "only  a  smaU 
percentage  are  handled  with  prevention 
in  mind." 

In  the  past,  he  said,  the  society  has 
held  back  from  going  into  hospitals 
because  of  a  fear  that  it  was  bad 
policy  to  risk  a  possible  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession, 
but  he  believed  that  it  could  be 
handled  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
antagonize  the  medical  profession. 

If  eye  specialists,  he  said,  can  get 
to  people  with  certain  particular  eye 
troubles  in  time,  and  operate  upon 
them,  the  sight  would  be  saved.  He 
argued  that  the  public  should  know 
more  about  the  eye  condition  known 
as  glaucoma,  and  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  be  informed  of  the 
waste  of  sight.  Budding  oculists,  par- 
ticularly, he  insisted,  should  be  epetial- 
ly  instructed  in  this  disease  and  in 
the  very  delicate  tests  which  are 
necessary  to  detect  it. 

Out  of  740  glaucoma  cases  handled 
in  a  particular  experiment  by  Dr  Derby 
last  year,  all  of  them  were  candidates 
for  blindness,  hei  said,  "and  certamly 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  pre- 
serving their  sight  during  life,  or  at 
least  in  prolonging  their  vision.  Eye 
social  service  is  very  undeveloped 
throughout  the  eye  hospitals  of  the 
country,  often  nonexistent. 

"Glaucoma  is  only  one  of  ttie  serious 
eye  diseases  which  lends  Itself  to  at- 
tack by  these  methods.  Our  social 
service  department  has  offered,  with- 
out charge,  to  train  any  workers  who 
may  be  sent  to  us.  In  my  opinion,  a 
very  great  opportunity  is  now  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  this  society,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  In  the  future 
a  .«!ubstantial  sum  be  set  aside  in  the 
budget  each  year  to  train  a  certain 
number  of  workers  in  eye  social  serv-  , 
ice  and  to  place  them  in  hospitals  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

"If  carefully  chosen  and  financed  by 
the  society  for  a  few  years  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  they  would  prove  their  value 
and  would  be  taken  over  by  the  hospi- 
tal authorities.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
on%  of  the  most  potent  methods  of  con- 
serving eyesight.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
our  society  will  feel  constiained  to 
direct  more  of  its  activities  into  this 
field." 
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Eye  Tests  for 

Pre-School  Child 

!  New  York,  Nov.  17— Testa  of  vision 
and  of  eye  muscle  balance  and  eye  in- 
spections should  be  made  part  of  every 
physical  examination  of  tiie  pre-school 
child,  Mildred  G.  Smith,  director  of  nurs- 
ing activities  of  the  National  Society  for 
Ithe  Prevention  of  Blindness  advised  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  society 
which  opened  here  this  morning.  Such 
tests  and  inspections  will  reveal  any  eye 
defects  and  lead  to  their  correction.  This 
will  not  only  improve  the  child's  physical 
condition,  but  his  mental  hygiene  as  well. 
iThe  child  who  is  hampered  by  poor  vision 
'in  his  attempts  to  learn  while  at  school 
win  not  only  fail  in  his  classes,  but  Is 
likely  to  develop  unfortunate  mental  and 
personality  traits.  Before  he  starts  to 
school,  therefore,  he  should  have  his 
eyes  thoroughly  examined  and  any  de- 
fects remedied  as  far  as  possible. 

The  family  physician  has  an  important 
part  to  play  In  conserving  the  sight  of 
children,  Dr.  J.  L.  Blumenthal  of  the 
New  York  city  health  department  told 
members  of  the  conference.  He  should 
be  able  to  detect  early  abnormalities  of 
vision  and  advise  parents  how  to  protect 
and  consers-e  their  children's  eyesight. 
Some  children  should  be  plax-ed  In  sight 
conservation  classes,  but  otljer  children 
whose  vision  is  badly  impaired  should  be 
put  into  classes  where  they  may  learn 
I  to  use  the  Braille  system  and  to  do  vo- 
!  cational  work  for  which  sight  is  not  re- 
quired. 
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The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Cordially  Invites  You  to  Attend  Its 

Annual  Meeting 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1930,  at  Four-thirty  o'clock 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  with  Especial  Reference 
to  Glaucoma 

GEORGE  S.  DERBY,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Harvard  Medical  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building 

130  East  22nd  Street 

New  York  City 
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Social  Service 
Workers  Aid 
in  Saving  Sight 

Their   Value   to   Eye  Hospital 

Stressed    by    Dr.    George    S. 

Derby,  at  N.  Y.  Conference 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

New  Vork,  Nov.  18 — One  of  the  most 
potent  methods  of  preserving:  eyeslgrht  and 
preventlnE?  blindess  is  a  system  of  social 
service  workei  s  attached  to  an  eye  hos- 
pital, Dr.  George  S.  Derby,  professor  of 
"phtha'.mology  at  Harvai'^  Medical  School 
>nd  ophthalmic  chief  at  the  Massachu- 
^^etts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  said  at  the 
conference  here  this  afternoon  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  "The  development  of  eye 
social  service'  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
today,"   he  said. 

Many  thousands  of  people  with  abnormal 
eyes  come  each  day  to  the  eye   hospitals 
of  the  country.       Only  a  small  number  of 
lem    are    handled    with     prevention     li 
ilnd.      Yet  the  eye  hospital  provides  the 
lost  promising?  field  for  preventive  work, 
ir.     Derby     maintained.       He    explained 
low  valuable'  social   service   in    eye   hos- 
pitals might  bo  in   connection   with  glau- 
coma,   for    instance. 


Glaucoma  Patients  Difficult 

This  disease,  which  is  a  hardening  of 
the  eyeball,  cau.ses  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  all  blindness  In  this  country 
occurring  in  people  over  forty-five  years 
^f  age.  If  discovered  in  its  early  stages 
it  can  almost  nlwaj's  be  controlled  and 
much  can  be  done  to  prolong  eyesight 
even  in  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  fairly 
advarced.  The  examination  for  glau- 
coma is  very  delicate,  particularly  the 
examination  to  measure  the  progress  of 
the  di'?case.  It  takes  much  time  to  make, 
and  it  should  be  made  frequently.  How- 
ever, patients  with  glaucoma  are  difficult 
to  handle.  Because  the  pliyslcian  cannot 
restore  their  sight,  thc.v  become  dis- 
couraged, do  not  come  back  for  re-ex- 
amlnation,  go  to  other  hospitals,  or  go  to 
quacks,  and  generally  los'^  in  this  way  the 
chance  of  saving  what  sight  they  have. 
This  is  where  the  hoKpit;il  social  service 
worker  saves  the  situation.  She  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  patient,  checks  up  on 
ihe  progress  of  his  disease,  and  reminds 
and  encourages  him  to  return  to  the 
clinic 

"TTnder  the  old  system  it  was  quite  a 
usual  expprience  to  have  a  case,  in  which 
an  operation  was  deemed  necessary,  re- 
fus''  in  spite  of  all  thp  arguments  we 
lould  bring  to  bear."  said  Dr.  Derby.  "At 
•M-e.sFnt  we  call  the  social  worker  and  say, 
'Miss  Gorton,  this  natient  should  come 
n  to  be  operated  on.'  A  week  or  so  later 
Miss  Gorton  remarks  that  Mr.  So  and  So 
will  be  In  next  ^Jonday  for  his  operation. 

"Glaucoma  is  only  one  of  the  serious 
eye  diseases  which  lends  itself  to  attack 
by  these  method'=!,"  he  continued.  The 
social  service  department  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has 
offered  to  train  any  workers  sent  to  It. 
This  presents  an  opportunity  which  Dr. 
Derby  advised  the  society  to  take 
advantJ^ge   of. 


FTESICHT    OF    SCHOOL     CHILDREN! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  i 

I  sincerely  agree  with  Dr.  MacLean'a 
statement  that  examination  of  the  eyes  Is 
''ntlrely  neglected  In  the  schools  and  that 
neasures  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this 
-tate  of  affairs  by  either  city  or  State. 
I'.ut,  I  disagree  with  his  theories  of  exam- 
nation.  He  states  that  the  use  of  drops 
is  the  only  test  known  to  medical  science. 
I  wonder  if  the  doctor  has  ever  heard  of 
"optometrists"  and  the  good  work  that 
is  being  done  by  them.  An  optometrist 
of  the  modern  school  Is  especially  trained 
to  scientifically  test»one's  e.ves,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  also  the  educa- 
tion In  co-ordination  of  all  functions  of 
binocular  vision,  that  the  individual  may 
become  possessed  of  those  advantages 
normally  Inherent  in  the  faculty  of  human 
_ylsion.    This  is  aJl  done  without  drops. 


Drops  will  not  always  Keep  me  eyes 
In  the  ideal  condition  for  examination,  as 
there  are  certain  meridional  muscles  that 
are  Immune  to  action  of  mydriatics;  and 
besides,  some  times  having  proven  danger- 
ous, their  use  Is  only  a  matter  of  guess- 
work, because  the  physician  usually  de- 
ducts a  certain  set  amount  from  the  pre- 
scription which,  as  a  rule,  differs  or 
should  differ  in  many  persons. 

A  specialist  in  refraction  (optometrist; 
can,  by  his  methods,  study  reserves  of 
accommodation  and  convergence  (reser^'e 
strength  of  eye,  muscles  and  their  rela- 
tion) and  can  also  relax  muscles  by  use  of 
prisms  instead  of  mydriatics.  Thusly, 
no  guesswork  is  Involved.  I  desire  to  place 
further  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  eyes 
should  be  taken  care  of  at  the  first  signa 
of  strain  which  may  Include  squintingr, 
headaches  and  irritation  of  lids. 

Dr.  Samuel.  Mirkin 

Dorchester.  Nov.  17.  
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BLIND  CLINIC 


ts  of  state  and  County- 
ealth  Departments  Prove 

Success 


Dr.  C.  H.  Love,  head  of  the 
county  health  department,  reporta 
that  forty-six  victims  attended  thel 
clinic  for  the  blind  held  in  the  of-| 
tlces  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Dickson  last 
Monday.  ■ 

The  clinic  was  sponsored  joint-; 
ly  by  the  health  departments  ofj 
Monroe  county  and  .the  State  o:^ 
Blississippi  and  had.  the  '^oopera-^ 
tion  of  the  Lions  Club,  Legionl 
Post  and  other  civic  organisations! 
of  the  city  and  county. 

Dx.  Love  and  Dr.  Dickson  gav 
the  day  to  examinations  and  pro-' 
fessib'na,!  advice  to  the  patients  re-: 
porting  "and  state  that  the  clinic 
:  will  be  the  means  of  correcting 
eye  troubles  and  restoring  eye 
health  to  a  large  number  of  them.' 

The  work,  is  not  ended  yet. 
There  will  be^jther  clinics  and  the 
work  of  the  health  departrnents^ 
will  be  coiltimied  and  extended,,  it 
is  announced.  atlkmiii^ 
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Blind  Population  Estimated 
As  Being  Nearly  6,000,000 


Efforts  Over  Entire  World  Is  to 
Reduce  the  Number  of  Non- 
Sight  People  to  Half. 


BRUSSELS,  Belgium.— The  world's 
blind  population,  variou.sly  estimated 
at  between  3,000,000  and  6,000.000, 
could  probably  be  reduced  to  half  that 
number  within  a  generation  through 
an  intensive  scientific  effort.  This 
opinion  was  voiced  here  recently  by 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director  of 
the  American  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  an  address 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Carris  urged  the  creation  of 
national  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  throughout  the  world,  sim- 
ilar in  purpose  and  activities  to  the 
organization  which  he  heads  in  the 
United  States.  The  purposes  of  the 
American  society  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain, 
through  study  and  investigation, 
any  causes,  whether  direct  or  in- 
direct, which  may  result  in  blind- 
ness or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which 
will  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such 
causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge 
concerning  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

"In  the  United  States,"  said  Mr. 
Carris.  "thousands  of 

Babies  Have  Been  Spared 
a  lifetime  of  blindness  through  State 
laws  adopted  in  recent  years  compell- 
ing physicians  and  midwives  to  wash 
the  eyes  of  every  new-born  infant  with 
a  propliylactic  solution,  as  a  safeguard 
against  ophthalmia   neonatorum. 

"Each  year  more  and  more  of  those 
American  school  children  who  suffer 
from  defective  vision  are  provided  with 
special  sight  conservation  classes  in 
which  they  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
normal  education  while   particular   at- 


tention is  devoted  to  their  visual  handi- 
[cap.    This    is    accomplished    by    means 
I  of  textbooks  in  large  type,  careful  light- 
'  Ing     arrangements,      special      teaching 
methods,  and  so  on.     Such  children  are 
guided  into  vocations  *rhlch  do  not  in- 
volve eye   fatigue. 

"The  danger  of  eye  accidents  in  in- 
dustrial occupations  is  constantly  in- 
creasing because  of  the  continuous  ad- 
dition of  new  and  highly  complicated 
machinery  in  factories,  mills  and  offices. 

In  the  United  States 
approximately  15  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
are  so  as  the  result  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents. The  American  National  So- 
,  ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
j  has  the  cooperation  of  both  employers 
and  the  labor  unions  in  striving  to  solve 
the  problems  of  these  hazards.  The 
society  advocates  the  use  .of  goggles 
and  head  masks  as  protection  against 
flying  bits  of  steel,  or  molten  metal, 
or  chemicals.  Frequently,  engineering 
revision  takes  place — that  is,  a  change 
in  the  tyi)e  of  machinery  and  tools 
used,  in  order  that  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture may  be  made  safer  for  work- 
imen. 

"Although  trachoma — a  disease  of 
the  eyelids  which  often  leads  to  blind- 
ness— is  not  widespread  in  the  United 
States,  this  disease  is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle 

Cause  of  Blindness 
in   the   world.     Several  earnest  govern- 
mental   and    private    research    projects 
to  solve  the   mystery  of  trachoma  are 
now  under  way  In  America.  ^ 

"Although    it    is    impossible    to    esti- 
mate  the   extent  of  seriously   defective 
I  vision,      unquestionably      hundreds     of 
thousands   of   persons   have   such   noor 
I  sight  as  to  be  vocationally  hanilicapped. 
The  demands  of  education  and  of  mod- 
ern life   involve   close  use   of   the   eyes 
in  many  callings,  and  with  the  tncrtase 
in    such    demands    the    general    preva- 
lence of  poor  eyesight  has  become  more 
I  and   more  evident.    With   improvement 
I  in  the  conditions  under  which  we  work, 
study,    read    and    play,    a    decrease    in 
j  defective    vision    may    to    some    extent 
(be  expected." 


Bridge  to  Aid  Blind 

I  CMl^ren's  FuncT- 

OTit,  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Blifld'  and  Sight  Conservation 
classes  of  the  New  York  schools  will 
give  a  bridge  party  Saturday  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Leverich  Towers 
Hotel.  I 

Proceeds  will  go  toward  the  fund) 
for  guide  i^ervice  for  blind  children  ■ 
attending  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
New  York  schools.  Miss  Margaret 
Cehlmann  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. There  are  between  75  and 
100  such  classes  in  New  York 
schools.  Miss  Adelaide  Sullivan  of 
69  Lewis  avenue  is  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  bridge. 
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tYE-SAVING 
DRIVE  GAINS 
INDUSTRY 

lOO/Sdfety  Engineers  Devise 
fethtJds  to  Reduce  Haz- 
ards for  Workers 


SIGNS     FLASH     WARNINGS 


Use  of  Goggles  Guards  Against 

Accidents  in  Many 

Plants 


BY  DAVID  DIETZ 

Bcrlppg.'HowaTd  Science  Editor 

The  marvelous  strides  which  hav» 
bean  made  In  preventing  accidents 
which  resulted  in  loss  of  eyesight 
were  outlined  re- 
cently In  an  ad- 
dress by  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  man- 
aging director  of 
the  National  So- 
ciety -Tttt — t-h-w 
PreventtOTl  of 
BIfn3hess",""at  a  ' 
meetlnjr*t>f  the 
New  York  State 
Industrial  Safety 
Congress. 

Carris  told  how 
the  foil  owing 
question  was  ad- 
dressed to  100 
leading  safety 
enginee  r  s  and 
others  interested  In  Industrial  ey« 
protection:  "What  have  you  ex» 
perienced  or  observed  in  the  last 
year  that  Is  new,  Important  and 
effective  in  the  protection  of  th« 
eyes  of  industrial  workers?" 
Progress  Made 

The  answers  indicated  that  con- 
siderable  progress   has   been   made 


DIETZ 


^mmi**mFJSeF'SP''the  saving   of* 
eyesight,  Carris  said. 

1     "The  thing  that  stands  out  mo.st 

j  prominently  in  the  replies  is  the 
success  of  the  mandatory  rule  con- 

!  cerning  wearing  of  goggles  on  speci- 
fied forms  of  work  as  a  means  of 
reducing  accidental  injury  of  the 
eyes,"  he  said.  "You  have  all  heard 
on  numerous  occasions  of  the  splen- 
did record  of  the  Pullman  company, 
where  the  mandatory  goggle  rule 
has  become  almost  a  religion  and 
where  there  is  now  a  record  of  five 
years  without  the  loss  of  an  eye." 
Electric  Sign 
To  the  list  of  companies  which 
report  excellent  results  with  the 
mandatory  rule  on  go'ggles  may  be 
added  the  following  companies,  ac- 
cording to  Carris: 

The  Doehler  Die  Casting  Co.  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y.;  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.  at  Bisbae,  Ariz.;  the  Victor 
American  Fuel  Co.  of  Denver,  Colo.; 
the  Chapmah  Valve  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  and 
the  Dominion  Forge  &  Stamping 
Co.  of  Walkerville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
"What  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
idea  for  reminding  workmen  to  wear 
their  goggles  is  reported  by  Mr, 
Thomas  R.  Donoghue,  safety  engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
Creighton,  Pa.,"  Carris  said. 
Warning  Flashed 
"Mr.  Donoghue  says  that:  'The 
failure  to  wear  goggles  frequently  is 
due  to  such  interest  in  the  job  at 

j  hand  that  the  workman  forgets  to 
reach  for  a  pair  of  goggles  hanging 
nearby.     As  a  reminder,  the  Pitts- 

I  burgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  has  installed 

I  illuminated  electric  signs  directly 
connected  to  the  motor  circuit. 
When  the  switch  is  snapped  on  to 
start  the  motor  of  the  emery  wheel, 
the  electric  sign  reading  "Wear  Your 
Goggles"  is  flashed  in  the  face  of 

;  the  operator.' " 

Moving  Pictures 
Other    devices  —  not    commonly 
known   as   means   of   reducing  eye 
accidents — reported  as  successful  in 
the  answers  to  Carris'  inquiry  in- 
clude: The  reduction  of  air  pressure 
in  blowing  operations  for  cleaning] 
purposes,  the  use  of  castor  oil  forj 
first   aid  in   case  of   caustic   burns 
of  the  eyes  and  the  attachment  of  ; 
a    small    card    with    the    reminder' 
"Wear  Your  Goggles"  to  such  tools,' 
as   cold   chisels,   air  drills,   riveting 
hammers,  concrete  busters,  sledges, 
etc.  - 


V'tievwa^.    Carrj^   of   New   Tork,  1 

diMctdTof  the  National  Society  for 

^6   P/cvention   of   Blindness,   will 

/i)e  gruest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  to- 

f  morrow    night    at    the    University 

I  Club,  given  vby  the  St.  Louis  Society 

i  -for  the   Blind.      On   Tuesday   at   3 

i  p.  m.  "T^irrls  will  address  a  group 

'  of    nurses    and    social    workers    at 

i  St.       Louis      University      Medical 

School, 


.ii/J^^nry1y?.-r^  .   11^^.^ ■  ^  U^.tfuyi'U— 
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C'      wATcri^HE  eyes: 
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The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  children  of  pre-school  age  examined,  as 

jof  children  of  fre-school  age  examined,  as 
it  has  been  found  that  many  defects  be- 

i  coming  troublesome  later  might  have  been 
found  and  cured  by  early  treatment. 

Most  parents  try  to  keep  close  watch 
on  the  health  of  their  children.  Modern 
child  study  lays  stress  on  the  upbuilding  of 
a  sturdy  physique,  and  proper  diet,  rest  and 
play  are  among  the  important  things  to 
watch.  But  until  a  child  starts  to  school 
his  eyesight  receives  little  attention  unless 
trouble  is  plainly  evident,  and  sometimes 
even  after  school  enrollment  vision  .  is 
neglected. 

New  methods  for  the  examination  of 

I  the  eyes  of  very  young  children  have  been 
developed.  If  parents  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  addition  to  optometric 
knowledge  many  children  will  be  spared 
needless  suffering  from  eye  trouble. 

Most  parents  provide  adequate  care 
and  treatment  for  the  teeth  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  watch  over  their  general 
health.  They  summon  the  family  doctor 
for  every  childhood  fever  and  distemper. 
No  cut  or  abrasion  is  neglected.    But,  with 

i  few  exceptions,  the  child's  eyes  are  not  ex- 
pertly examined  until  arrival  at  school  age. 
And  the  examination  is  postponed  still 
longer  if  compulsory  examination  of  school 
children  is  not  enforced. 


lTF^ 
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OUR    POINT    OF    VIEW 


I 


Blindness  and  False  Shame 

ONE  thing  that  has  long  irked  all  men 
of  science  is  the  false  sense  of  deli- 
cacy that  surrounds  the  subject  of  syph- 
ilis, the  ravager  which  blinds  and  kills 
thousands.   This   dread   disease   is   not 
something  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  re- 
sult of  sin,  a  subject  to  be  tabooed;  it 
is  rather  a  powerful  enemy  that  should 
be  treated  as  such  and  attacked  with  all 
the  weapons  of  science — in  the  open. 
Estimates  of  a  prevalence  of  syphilis 
up  to  12  to  18  percent  have  been  made 
for  cities  such  as  New  York,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  but  Professor  Edward  H.  Carv, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Baylor  University,  said, 
in  a  paper  read  before  a  conference  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, that  he  believes  this  is  too  high. 
He  estimates  that  if  our  total  population 
were  examined,  6  to  7  percent  would 
show  a  positive  Wassermann  test.  This 
means  that  that  percentage  may  suffer 
blindness,  may  transmit  the  disease  to 
unsuspecting  loved  ones,  and  may  brint" 
into  the  world  children  that  are  blinded 
by   syphilis   at    birth   or   later   in   life. 
Moreover,  as  every  one  knows,  the  mor- 
tality in  syphilitic  cases  is  high. 

Professor  C.  S.  O'Brien,  M.D.,  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  said  before  the 
same  conference  that  if  the  disease  is 
recognized  in  the  child  during  infancy, 
proper  treatment  may  prevent  its  effect 
on  the  eyes;  if  not,  then  very  little  can 
be  done  to  stop  the  process.  If  it  is  de- 
tected in  the  mother  before  marriaore 


or  even  durmg  early  pregnancy,  proper^ 
treatment  of  her  case  will  give  the  child 
a  chance  to  be  born  with  normal  eyes. 

Professor  O'Brien  suggests  that  a  law 
be  passed  to  compel  all  persons  to  sub- 
mit to  blood  tests  and,  further,  that  all 
women  should  have  blood  tests  as  soon 
as  they  become  aware  of  pregnancy.  Of 
the  efficacy  of  the  first,  we  have  our 
doubts;  laws  seem  nowadays  made  to 
be  broken.  Education  of  the  mass  of  our 
population  is  what  we  need  and  that 
will  never  be  achieved  while  the  present 
hush-hush  attitude  prevails.  Syphilitic 
eye  defects  must  be  prevented  by  active 
educational  propaganda. 

We  believe  with  Professor  O'Brien 
that  syphilitics  should  not  be  allowed 
to  marry  and  that  all  pregnant  women 
should  have  blood  tests.  The  stark  truth 
is  that  no  prospective  mother  knows 
that  she  is  free  of  a  dormant  syphilis; 
it  may  be  hereditary  or  she  may  have 
contracted  it  in  ways  for  which  she 
should  suffer  no  reproach  nor  feel  any 
personal  shame.  Once  it  is  discovered. 


immediate  and  prolonged  treatment  is 
necessary. 

We  have  spoken  frankly  but  not  in- 
delicately; we  have  simply  stated  un- 
alterable facts.  The  more  others  speak 
as  frankly,  the  more  chance  will  scien- 
tists have  to  combat  the  blindness  which 
occurs  as  the  result  of  metasyphilitic 
disease.  But  while  prudery  or  a  false 
sense  of  shame  covers  up  the  facts,  the 
great  destroyer  may,  like  lightning, 
strike  anywhere. 
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DR.  HALL  STATES 
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Ofiainmaip  ^  Committee  Sub- 
^-mifts  ^nual    Report  to 
/rrl-jounty  Directors 

CONSIDERS     CHILDREN 


Recommends  That  Eyesight  of 
School  Children  Be  Ex- 
amined Yearly 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  prevention  committee  of  the 
Tri-County  Association  of  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  has  presented  a  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  that  organization. 

In  his  report  Dr.  Hall  said  that  the 
Optometric  Clinic  of  the  Tri-County 
Association  of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  ren- 
dering a  far  more  valuable  piece  of 
work  than  is  generally  understood; 
one  of  the  outstanding  phases  being 
the  prevention  work  which  is  carried 
on  mostly  among  children. 

The  report  stated  that  while  a  great 
deal  of  work  is  being  done  among  the 
school  children,  only  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  those  who  have  de- 


fective vision  actually  receive  atten- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  eye  tests 
as  conducted  in  the  public  schools  at 
present  do  not  discover  the  hyperopic 
or  far-sighted  child.  Also,  a  child 
wtih  seventy-five  per  cent  of  normal 
vision  is  not  considered  sufficiently 
handicapped  to  bother  with. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  done  by 
the  "Free  Optometric  Clinic"  Dr.  Hall 
said  that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
ocular  complaints  are  due  to  refrac- 
tive errors  or  deficiency  of  the  ocular 

',  muscles,  but  that  it  is  not  conducted 
solely  as  an  optometric  clinic,  opto- 

j  metry  dealing  only  with  physical  dis- 
orders of  the  eyes.  A  patient,  who  is 
found  to  have  a  diseased  condition  or 
to  be  in  need  of  surgical  attention, 
is  referred  to  an  ophthalmologist  who 
specializes  in  diseases  and  surgical 
work. 

Dr.  Hall  made  special  mention  of 
practitioners  who  were  doing  clinic 
work  in  their  own  offices  and  donating 
their  services.  He  cited  the  work  of 
Dr.  H.  R.  Haddleton  of  Mechanicville 
and  also  Dr.  L.  C.  Pattison  of  Ticon- 
deroga  who,  although  a  resident  and 
practitioner    in    Essex    county,    has 

,  taken  care  of  cases  from  the  nortlifern 
part  of  Warren  county. 

I  The  following  recommendations 
were  made  in  the  report:  "That  the 
public  be  made  cognizant  of  the  im- 
portance of  correct  eyesight;  that  the 
eyesight  of  every  school  child  be 
examined  at  least  once  a  year  by  a 
skilled  practitioner;  that  it  be  made 
plain  that  the  ordinary  visual  acuity 
test  as  now  conducted  by  a  nurse, 
teacher  or  layman  does  not  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view;  that  eye  hy- 
giene be  brought  home  to  parents  of 
school  children." 

Dr.  Hall  announced  that  anyone  in 
need  of  attention  or  treatment  for 
his  eyes  who  is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  the  necessary  attention 
through  the  regular  channels,  may 
obtain  such  attention  without  cost, 
by  making  application  to  the  Trijf 
County  Association  of  the  Blind.    ^ 


Bulletin    Says    Blindness 
,^/  Preventable 

Much  of  the  l)lindne.<5s  of  to- 
day could  be  p  r,^vei^^?(l  ii' 
the  babies'  eyes  wer^pro??fty 
■««nPPfl'*for*sa^l'?*''Dr.  E.  B.  Alexan-  j 
der,  secretary  of  the  state  board] 
of  optometry,  in  a  bulletin  on 
"Baby's   Eyes,"   released   Monday. 

The   bulletin  follows: 

"The  number  of  blind  persons 
in  any  state  or  civilized  com- 
munity is  exceedingly  large  and 
lof  all  these  blind,  the  loss  of 
sight  often  dates  back  to  the 
first  few  days  or  weeks  of  life. 
The  enormous  majority  of  these 
could  probably  have  been  prs- 
\ented. 

"The  causes  of  infantille  eye- 
injury  may  be  found. in  careless- 
ness and  ignorance  more  than 
from  disease.  Negloct  to  take  the 
proper  precautions  about  light, 
cleanliness  and  temperatures  are 
dangerous.  The  cleansing  of  the 
eyes  of  the  new-born  should  re- 
[ceive  first  attention  and  usually 
■does,  \ivX  after  care  of  the  eyes 
is  equally  important. 

"We  frequently  meet  mothers 
with  their  babies  out  for  a  sun- 
ning; the  little  tots  being  dres.s- 
ed  in  a  bathing  sudt  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  true  that  sunlight  has 
a  healthful  effect  on  the  body  but 
the  head  and  eyes  should  be 
shaded.  Babies  given  profession- 
al ultra-violet  treatments  always 
wear  colored  iglasses  during  such 
exposures.  Often  the  babe  in  his 
carriage  is  forced  to  close  the 
eyes  to  protect  them  from  the 
glare  of  the  sunlight. 

"The  use  of  a  disinfecting  solu- 
tion is  required  in  most  states 
by  law  and  of  equal  importance 
if.  the  protection  of  the  eyes  from 
exposure  to  bright  or  dazzling 
light. 

"Baby's  eyes  should  be  very 
carefully  shaded." 


'"JfP^'W^^fSSr^^  pe rsonsjn 
^ny  slaX^  of  ci  ^'jHateiT-WinflJWi^ Y 
is  eit««/(ifnc1y  large" "ann  of  a:l 
these  l^ii^l^the  loss  ofsightofLi  n 
dates  badk*^  to  the  first  few  days 
or  weeks  of  life.  The  enormcus 
majority  of  these  could  probally 
have  been  prevented. 

The  causes  of  infantile  eye-in- 
jury may  be  found  in  carelessness 
and  ignorance  more  than  from  dis- 
ease.     Neglect  to  take  the  pro- 
per   precautions    about    light, 
cleanliness  and  temperatures  are 
dangerous.    The  cleansing  of  the 
leyes  of  the  new-born  should  re- 
iceive  first  attention  and  usually 
'  does,  but  after  care  of  the  eyes  is 
equally  important. 

We  frequently  meet  mothers 
with  their  babies  out  for  a  sun- 
ning; the  little  being  dressed  in  a 
bathing  suit  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  true  that  sunlight  has  a 
healthful  effect  on  the  body  but 
the  head  and  eyes  should  be 
shaded.  Babies  given  profession-  i 
al  ultra-violet  treatments  always 
wear  colored  glasses  during  such 
exposures.  Often  the  babe  in  his 
carriage  is  forced  to  close  the  eyes 
to  protect  them  from  the  glare  of 
the  sunlight. 

The  use  of  a  disinfecting  solu- 
tion is  required  in  most  states  by 
law  and  of  equal  importance  is 
the  protection  of  the  eyes  from 
exposure  to  bright  or  dazzling 
light.  J 

Baby's  eyes  should  be  \sfy 
carefully  shaded. 


P^^^^^'fJeadly  W5od  Alco^ 


Th^ 


le  public's  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing the  difference  between  denatured  alco- 
hol and  methanol  wood  alcohol  was  dii'ectly 
responsible  for  148  deaths  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  during-  recent  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  a  compilation  from  press  reports.  After 
one  methanol  drinking  party  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  eight  persons  died  and  another  wejit 
blind. 

"^o  forestall  the  repetition  of  such  a  dis- 
aster, Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow,  state  health 
commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  called  upon 
I  health  enforcement  agencies  to  strictly  regu- 
I  late  the  sale  and   distribution  of  methanol 
j  wood  alcohol,  and  urged  those  communities 
I  lacking  proper  legal-  regulations  to  provide 
them.  He  also  asked  individual  motorists  to 
exercise   extreme   care   in   the  purchase   of 
anti-freeze  mixtures. 

Methanol,  Dr.  Bigelow  explained,  is  pois- 
onous whether  imbibed  or  inhaled  as  a  vapor, 
and  will  also  produce  toxic  condition  if  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin.  He  summarized  the 
situation  in  this  statement : 

"We  can  see  no  advantage  in  methanol  as 
an  anti-freeze.  Of  the  products  generally 
available  on  the  market  it  would  seem  that 
the  most  dangerous  is  methanol,  while  de- 
natured alcohol  is  least  poisonous." 

Some  persons  will  take  any  chance  to  get 
an  intoxicating  drink.  The  only  way  to  keep 
them  from  poisoning  themselves,  it  seems, 
is  to  rigidly  restrict  the  sale  of  methanol 
wood  alcohol,  at  the  same  time  using  every 
means  to  educate  the  public  regarding  its 
,  deadly  e^ffects. 


%.  C.  Specialists  to  Exainlnr Children 

lat  County-wide  Free  Eye  Clinic  Thursday 

!fi  /  — 

j     A\  ftjuldren  in  Clay  county  having .  amined  and     recommendations    given 

I  def  Jcti^x►  eyes,  who  were  recommend-  fox*  the  treatment  of  their  cases.  There 

ed  ^r  further  examination  at  pi'elim- 1  is  no  entrance  fee  connected  with  the 

inary  eye  clinics  held  in  the  county  in }  clinic   and   the    specialists    in   charge, 


recent  weeks,  will  be  given  final  ex- 
amination tomorrow  at  the  country- 
wide clinic  to  be  held  in  the  Sandusky 
school  in  Liberty. 

Two    Kansas    City    eye    specialists 

will  have  charge  of  the  clinic  which  is 

sponsored  by  the  State  Blind  commis. 

I  sion  in  co-operation  with  the  Parent- 

^  Teachers'  association  of  Clay  county. 

The  children  will  be  thoroughly  ex- 


after  making  a  complete  diagnosis, 
will  refer  the  child  back  to  the  family 
doctor  for  further  treatment. 

Thirty-six    children   from   this    city  i 
were  recommended  for  final  examina- ' 
tion   at   the   county-wide   clinic   when 
th<?y  were  given  preliminary  examin-  ■ 
ations  here  several  weeks  ago  by  Mil- 
dred  McMillan,  representative   of  th^ 
State  Blind  j;;(U]uiiiigipn. 


)f  th^' 
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^SAYE  YOUR  EYES 

By   Dr.   E.   B.   Alexander,    Se< 
State   Board   of   Optometry 


many  uvh'.'V.c'^fffflPeommunity  to  dis- 
seminate warnings  against  careless 
Iroatmtnt  of  this  organ  of  sight.  _  \ 
i  ct  u>  f-ay,  again,  sight  is  man's 
nii.st  precioi;>us  p'.s.oe.=sion,  yet  it  can 
easily  be  destroyed  or  severely 
harmd  by  excessive  reading,  faulty 
^Qf\..  illiin:!. nation,  faulty  posture,  impr.Tper." 
lypogranhy  and  paper,  careless  re- 
moval  of  foiuign  bociics  and   the   in- 

ncss^^^x-tJiS;-   human  eye,  and   yet  no  sanitary  habit  of  using  public  towels. 

otlj^-  j^i'SraTr-*^  troio.ted   with   ijrossei"  S^ht  is  too  prv'^cicus  to  man  for  hin; 

to  permit  cavelossiiicss  to  destroy  it. 

ECAliSE  certain  eye  defects  dr. 
not  cause  pain,  do  not  interfere 
with  bodily  movement,  do  not  alwTays 
interfere  with  the  driving  of  vehi- 
cles, do  not  always  interfere  with  the 
reading  of '  boks,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  those  defects  are  often  neg-^ 
looted.  Yet  optical  science  today  ci^ 
correct. or  overcome  defects  and  t^ 
add  sov:ral  years  more  of  usefi 
to  the  life  of  the  indivdual.  b«';(U'! 
creating  increased  happinesX  and 
cojiifort. 


NO    ORGAN    in    the    entire 
moans  a>  naich  to  liunian  happi 

eye, 

oth*i-  ji'gaTrtT* 

SociA.P'^^  have  been  established  ir. 
the  United  States  foi  the  purposic  of 
making  the  public  "eye  conscious". 
Tli^'E^yesight    Conservation    Cjuncil 


of  America,  tha  various  snwB*w*"fer 
th?  piTvonti.n  of  blindness  and  soci- 
f^ties  fnv  \\\  ^;^iy  iA'  Uvf>- ■4«ilAi- il  ht.jMi 
tried  in  various  ways  TJTTd urate  the 
public  on  th-.'  extreme  im|)orlance  ol 
•;yo  hygiene  and  the  nece.'^sity  of  pori- 
fdif  eye  examin?.! ion. 

IT  IS  the  duty  of  ovtvy  public-nund- 
"cd  citizen  who  is  placed  in  a  posi- 
1. '.m  that  brings  him  into  contact  with 


B 


— ^ 


DAILY  HEALTH  SERVICE— By  Dr.  Morris  Fishbeln 

^^laycoma  Causes  One-Third  Of 
All  Blindness  In  Middle  Age 


Glaucoma  causes  about  one-third  of  all  of  thel 
blin'dness  occuj^ring  in  human  bei'ngs  after  40  years' 
of  age.  ^IKis^a  condition  in  which  piressure  within; 
the  eyebatlli-mqif*  about  loss  of  sight.  ' 

The  blo^I  (|j|it  comes  into  the  eye  to  nourish | 
it  must  pass  out,  or  theie  takes  pla«e  an  accumula- 
tion of  fluid.     This  is  what  occurs  in  glaucoma. 

If  the  outlets  from  the  eye  get  stopped  up,  the 
pressure  is  felt,  particularly  in  the  form  of  pain. 
The  eye  ^ets  hard  and  red;  the  front  of  the  eye  gets 
gray  and  cloudy.  This  condition  is  called  acute  glau- 
coma,, and  in  almost  every  ease  the  person  who  i3 
concerned  goes  at  once  to  a  physicia-a  and  promptly 
gets  relief  by  operation. 

The  second  form  of  glaucoma  which  is  more  ^'^- 
rious  is  the  form  that  results  from  gradual  <  >- 
struction  of  the  draining  system;  some  of  the  fluid 
gets  through  but  net  all  of  it.  In  this  case  the  pres- 
sure increases  very  gradually.  ' 

An  expert  physician  can  look  into  the  eye  by  the 
use  of  the  ophthalcoscope  and  determine  whether 
or  not  the  pressure  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  a^ 
repression  in  the  optic  nerve  head.  He  can  also 
measure  the  pressure  in  the  eye  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument called  the  tonometer. 

'With  the  gradual  development  of  ,glaucoma, 
the  person  ca-n  see  in  front  of  him  as  well  as  he 
ever  could,  but  no  so  well  on  the  sides.  As  the  diar 
ea.Te  progresses,  vision  in  front  is  also  'gradually 
narrowed,  with  a  Aral  loss  of  siifht.  The  expert 
opthalmologist  is  able  to  measure  the  contractiotj 
of  the  field  of  vision,  by  the  use  of  the  machine 
called  the  perimeter.  Thus  the  person  who  is  af- 
fect^ can  see,  but  it  is  though  he  were  looking 
through  a  rifle  barrel. 

In  a  few  simple,  direct  sentences,  the  professor 
of  ophthalmology  of  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
University  describes  the  essential  fiacts  in  relation- 
ship to  this  disease.  "'Glaucoma  if  untreated,"  he 
says,  "leads  to  blindness.  Glaucomji  recognized  late 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  control.'  Glaucoma  rec- 
ognized early  lends  itself  much  mbre  favorably  to 
treatment." 

This  disease  may  be  treated  by  the  use  of  dr 
which  lower  the  pressure  in  the  eye  and  ccntract  *f 
pupil.  If  seen  early  and  treated  correctly,  thijge 
drugs  may  enable  the  affected  persons  to  avoid  Op- 
eration. However,  the  condition  cannot  be  cOn- 
trolled  by  the  use  of  glasses.  If  drugs  do  not  cflP- 
trol  it,  the  establishment  of  a  new  method  of  drafci- 
age  by  surgery  to  keep  the  pressure  in  the  eye  per- 
manently low  i3   an   approved   method  of  treatment,  j 

The  NationalSoci^jjiiJ^yj-j^e  Prevention  pf  ,j 
Blindness  has^^^mpniet  on  the  subject  which  it  1 
B?ll*iiBi««Bcents.  Anyone  who  wa-nts  to  know  more  ' 
about  glaucoma- should  send  for  this  pamphlet  J^,' 
370   Seventh   Avenue,    New  York   City.  j^    j 
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'$2,000,000  COMING 
TO  MASSACHUSETTS 


v. 

Ella  Wendel  Leaves 
$1,500,000  to  North- 
field    Schools    and 

\  $500,000  to  S.  P. 
C.  A. 


NEW  YORK,  March  23  (A. 
P.)— About  $2,000,000  from  the 
$100,000,000  estate  of  Miss  Ella 
Wendel,  last  of  the  famous  old 
New  York  family,  will  come  to 
Massachusetts  organizations,  it 
became  known  here  today. 


The  bulk  of  the  estate  is  to  be 
divided  Into  200  pai'ts,  eacli  of 
which  will  be  $500,000,  which  are 
(o  go  to  hospitals,  chiTi-ch  mission 
societies    and    olher    charities. 

The  Northfield  Schools,  East 
Northfield,  Mass.,  will  receive  three 
shares,  about  $1,500,000  and  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Aninaals  will  re- 
ceive one  share. 

HOME    AS    MEMORIAL 

The  Wendel  family  home  at  Fifth 
avenue     and     39th     street     is     be- 
queathed to  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
I  inary   "as   a   memorial   to   the   de- 
cedent's   father,   the    late   John    D. 
{ Wendel." 

Five  beneficiaries  receive  35 
shares  each  of  tl|e  residuary  es- 
jtate.    They  are  the  Drew  Theologi- 


cal  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.;    St. 
Christopher's    Home    for    Children, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.;  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Ruptured  and  1 
Crippled ;    Board    of    Foreign    Mis- 
sions  of   the    Methodist    Episcopal  \ 
church,  foi-  the  Nanking  Theologi- ! 
cal   Seminary   at   Nanking,   China; 
and    the    New    York    Homeopathic 
Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospi- 
tal,   "exclusively    for    the    Flower 
Hospital." 

A  $50,000  trust  fund  is  provided 
for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  where  the  coun- 
try house  is  located. 

GIVES   MAID  $25,000 

Miss  Wendel's  personal  maid.  An-, 
nie  Garvin,  is  bequeathed  $25,000. 1 
Other  servants  are  given  $2000.         ! 

There  was  no  mention  in  the  will 
of  Miss  Wendel's  poodle,  "Tobey," 
last  of  a  long  line  of  pets  of  that 
name.  The  dog,  which  is  old,  prob- 
ably will  be  cared  lor  by  friends. 

In  addition  to  the  beneficiaries 
listed  above  the  remaining  shares 
are  to  be  disposed  as  follows: 

Presbyterian  hospital.  New  York, 
2  shares. 

American  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  5  shares. 

Dobbs  Ferry  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, 2  shares. 

National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  Inc.,  5  shares. 

The  Metho*»**Episcopal  Church 
Home,  New  York,   4  shares. 

Trustees  of  the  New  York  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  1 

National  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, 2  shares. 
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f^ew  Weapon^ 

3 


Fight  Blindness 


Special  to  tlie  Transcript: 

New  York,  April  11 — A  new  weapon  to 
fight  blindness  la  the  new  quarterly  jour- 
nal about  to  make  Its  first  appearance 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Soci- 
I  '-ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The 
I  Slght-Savingr  Review  will  unite  the  scien- 
I  tlflc,  educational,  industrial  and  social 
,  work  forces  striving  to  prevent  blindness 
and  conser^'e  vision  throughout  the 
United  States.  "In  our  relentless  war  on 
blindness  we  are  adding  one  more  power- 
ful machine,  the  Sight-Saving  Review,  to 
our  ammunition,"  states  the  editor,  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  in  the  first  issue. 

Besides  Mr.  Carris,  as  editor,  the  jour- 
nal has  an  editorial  board  consisting  of 
Mary  Beard,  R.N.,  assistant  director,  in- 
ternational health  division.  Rockefeller 
Foundation;  E.  V.  L.  Brown,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  ophthalmology-,  Rush  Medical 
College;  A.  J.  Chesley,  M.D.,  health  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
Charles  L.  Close,  manager,  bureau  of 
safety,  sanitation  and  welfare.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  Gladys  Dunlop, 
supervisor  of  Braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  of  Detroit;  Mary  V.  Hun,  chair- 
man, New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  Edward  Jackson,  M.D.,  emeri- 
tus professor  of  ophthalmology,  school 
of  medicine.  University  of  Colorado;  Al- 
bert B.  Meredith,  professor  of  education. 
New  York  University;  A.  L.  Powell,  man- 
ager. Eastern  office,  Nela  Park  Engineer- 
ing Department,  Genei-al  Electric  Com- 
pany; C.  O.  Sappington,  M.  D.,  director, 
industrial  health  division.  National  Safety 
Council;  William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  gen- 
eral director,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association;  William  H.  Wilmer,  M.  D., 
director,  Wilmer  Ophthalmological  Insti- 
tute, Johns  Hopkins  University;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  professor  of  health  edu- 
cation. Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


BIG  DRIVE  URGED 
IN  SIGHT  SAVING 

Dr.  Nicolich  Hopes  System 
Will  Become  Worldwide. 

SPEAKS  AT  CONFERENCE  HERE 


Others  Ask  School  Medical  Service 
and  Legal  Protection  of  Blind. 

A  further  development  of  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  blindness  would 
confer  the  greatest  benefit  possible 
upon  humanity,  accordig  to  a  paper 
read  here  today  by  Dr.  Merida  Nico- 
lich, director  of  the  Municipal  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
of  Malaga,  Spain,  before  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 
Nearly  100  delegates  from  thirty- 
seven  nations  are  attending  the  con- 
ference, which  is  being  held  at  the 
Kotel  Pennsylvania  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  other  organizations. 

In  connection  with  this  subject 
Winifred  Hathaway,  as.'^ociatc  direc- 
tor of  thp  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  explained 
What  is  being  done  in  American 
schools  to  prevent  or  ward  off  blind- 
Bess. 

Pierre  Guinot  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Civil  Blind  in  Paris  said 
that  the  blind  of  the  world  should 
urge  all  nations  to  "modernize  the 
existing  work  for  the  blind  and  to 
substitute  a  positive  system  of  social 
protection  for  a  regime  of  mendi- 
cancy." 

Enormnn!!    Total   AfCected. 

"The  prevention  of  blindness,"  Dr. 
Nicolich  said,  "is  not  a  question  of 
giving  a  certain  limited  social  eco- 
nomic value  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  blind  persons;  it  opens  up 
the  much  fider  perspective  of  pre- 
venting enormous  numbers  of  people 
from  becoming  blind  and  continually 
Increasing  our  already  large  army  of 
handicapped  comrades. 

"I  am  astonished  that  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  its  problems  have  not  occu- 
pied the  national  conscience  of  the 
most  advanced  countries.  Apart 
from  medical  instruction  in  schools 
cne  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  hu- 
manity is  organization   of  the   sight  | 


saving  class  whose  development  has  | 
had  an  extraordinary  influence  in 
bettering  the  future  of  shortsighted 
children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
special  classes  will  be  extended  all 
ever  the  world,  and  that  the  children 
attending  them  can  perhaps  better 
their  sight  w^ith  contact  glasses,  a 
recent  conquest  of  physical  optics." 
Mrs.  Hathaway  said  that  facilities 
for  the  education  of  partially  seeing 
children  are  at  best  a  remedial  meas- 
ure and  that  "the  ultimate  aim 
should  be  to  prevent  in  so  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  the  need  for  such 
classes  by  prenatal  care,  adeq\iate 
protection  at  birth,  proper  attention 
to  the  eyes  of  the  pre-school  child, 
extended  medical  service  for  school 
Children,  improvement  in  school 
plants  and,  most  important  of  all. 
cooperative  effort  and  medical  educa- 
tional and  social  agencies  to  elimi- 
■  Bate  the  causes  of  eye  difficulties." 

■LeSBt     Protpctlon     Stre«ii#d. 

"The  State  should  work  for  the 
legal  rights  of  the  blind  and  his 
protection  by  society,"  M.  Guinot 
said.  "Up  to  now  no  country  has 
either  established  a  definition  of 
blindness  or  passed  legislative  mea- 
sures sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
blind  despite  certain  progress  in  this 
direction  in  England  and  some 
States  in  the  ITnited  States. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  blind,  deprived  of  an 
Indispensable  sense,  should  have  the 
right  to  a  normal  life?  Not  to  give 
the  blind  an  equal  chance  in  life  is 
a.  confession  of  barbarism,  which, 
while  not  daring  to  suppress  them, 
has  the  heartlessness  to  let  them 
live  half  way  in  privation  and  shame 
and  perhaps  even  let  them  die  of 
hunger." 

M.  Guinot'a  plea  for  Government 
aid  for  the  blind  was  supported  by 
Dr.  Lothar  Gaebler?Knibb  of  Ber- 
line,  w^ho  said  that  State  pensions 
should  be  available  either  to  supple- 
ment the  earnings  of  the  blind  or  to 
support  them  entirely. 

"Under  present  economic  condi- 
tions," he  said,  "the  blind  through- 
out the  world  are  being  crowded  out 
of  the  few  occupations  open  to 
them." 

It  was  announced  that  another 
world  conference  will  be  held  In  1933, 
possibly  in  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

At  a  luncheon  of  the  American  A.s- 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  two-year  .terms: 

President.  George  F.  Meyer  of  Min- 
neapolis; first  vice-president,  Her- 
man Ij.  Immeln  of  New  York;  second 
vice-president.  Dr.  Newell  Perry  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  treasurer,  F.  B. 
lerardi  of  Boston.  Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Of  Hartford  ■was  reelected  secretary. 
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Care  Of  The  E^' 

Many  persons  become  blind,  or  go  through 
life  with  impaired  vision  because  of  neglect 
of  the  most  ordinary  precautions,  according 
to  Dr.  Steelsmith,  Iowa's  health  commission- 
er, who  gives  some  good  advice  in  a  recent 
article. 

He  declares  that  the  putting  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  silver  solution  into  the  eyes  of  an 
infant  at  birth  is  a  most  important  matter, 
as  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  germs  which 
may  cause  partial  or  complete  blindness  are 
liable  to  gain  access  to  the  infant's  eyes  at 
that  time. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  sharp  or  point- 
ed instruments,  such  as  scissors,  pencils  and 
dangerously  shaped  toys,  away  from  very 
young  children,  and  any  foreign  body  which 
happens  to  get  into  the  eyes  should  be  given 
immediate  attention.  No  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  however  slight,  should  ever  be  neg- 
lected. 

With  respect  to  cross-eyes,  Dr.  Steelsmith 
advises  that  steps  be  taken  to  correct  this 
condition  very  early,  and  he  declares  that  a 
child  no  more  than  a  year  old  may  be  taught 
to  wear  glasses  for  straightening  the  squint, 
which  will  in  most  cases  effect  a  permanent 
correction.  He  warns  against  the  use  of  ten- 
cent  store  glasses  or  any  glasses  not  pre- 
scribed after  expert  examination  of  the  eyes. 

Reading  in  a  poor  light  or  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion strains  the  eyes  unduly,  while  glare  is 
also  harmful  and  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible. 

Considering  what  a  handicap  poor  eyesight 
places  upon  the  individual,  it  is  really  strange 
that  the  simple  precautions  recommended  by 
health  authorities  are  so  frequently  neg- 
lected. 
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DOCTOR  EVANS   "^ 

If  Person  Developing  Chronic  Glaucoma  Seeks 

Treatment  Within  First  Year  After  Onset, 

He  Should  Escape  Blindness 


The  most  important  of  all  eye  diseases 
is  glaucoma.  It  causes  more  blVndness 
than  cataract  and  far  more  than  gono- 
coccal infections.  It  is  important  be- 
cause it  usually. gets  people  in  the  pe- 
riod when  they  are  active  and  doing 
the  day's  work.  Cataract  comes  near 
limiting  its  field  to  those  who  have  quit 
or  are  about  ready  to  do  so.  And,  as  a 
further  consideration,  chronic  glau- 
coma develops  slowly  and  is  curable  for 
a  long  time  In  this  developing  period. 
If  a  person  in  whom  chronic  glaucoma 
is  developing  will  seek  treatment  within 
the  first  year  after  the  onset  of  symp- 
toms he  should  escape  blindness. 

The  symptoms  which  may  mean  early 
glaucoma  are  temporary  haziness  of 
vision,  seeing  rambow  rings  around 
lights  at  night,  difficulty  in  reading,  the 
necessity  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
strength  of  one's  glasses.  If  a  person 
notices  that  he  has  these  symptoms  the 
next  step  is  to  make  a  test  en  himself. 

He  closes  one  eye  and  fixes  the  vision 
of  the  other  steadOy  on  a  given  point. 
Next,  he  brings  his  finger  in  front  of 
his  face,  say  18  inches,  and  moves  it 
up  and  down  on  the  nose  side  of  the 
range  of  vision.  If  glaucoma  is  develop- 
ing he  will  find  that  he  is  blind  on  the 
nose  side  of  his  field  of  vision.  This 
blind  area  is  like  to  have  the  shape  of 
a  small  cut  of  pie.  He  may  find  that 
the  point  of  his  cut  reaches  to  the 
center  of  the  vision  field. 

About  this  time  another  "home  con- 
sumption" may^be  noticed.  It  is  a  pain 
in  the  eyeball.  If  these  symptoms  are 
present  thejiext  step  is  to  visit  an  eye 
doctor  for  examination  for  glaucoma. 


This  consists  in  making  three  tests.  The 
field  of  ■vision  is  accurately  mapped  out, 
the  physician  does  more  closely  what  the 
patient  did  for  himself  in  a  rough  way. 
The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  measured 
uith  an  instrument  for  that  purpose, 
called  a  tonometer.  The  retina  is  ex- 
amined with  an  ophthalmoscope  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  is  cupping  of  the 
head  of  the  optic  nerve.  If  a  diagonsis 
of  glaucoma  is  made  treatment  should 
not  be  delayed.  In  some  cases  operation 
IS  done.  In  others,  drops  are  used  In 
the  eyes.  If  a  cause  can  be  found  it  is 
removed  or  avoided. 

Dr.  George  S.  Derby,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  who 
spoke  on  this  .subject  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  thinks  we  will 
never  make  much  headway  .in  the  con- 
trol of  glaucoma  until  the  people  know 
more  about  the  early  signs  which  should 
make  one  suspect  the  disease.  He  also 
thmks  physicians  should  know  better 
what  symptoms  point  the  way.  This 
address  develojjs  around  this  conviction: 
If  discovered  in  the  early  stage.s,  glau- 
coma can  almost  always  be  controlled 
and  even  when  it  is  fairly  advanced 
much  can  be  donp  to  prolong  eyesight. 
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OPTICIANS' GUILD  « 
WILL  HEAR  BARTON 


i  y^ 

Writer 


Will    B€    Speaker 
Convention  Banquet 


at 


Bruce       Barton.       nationally-known  ] 
wTiter  and  advertising  man.  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at   a   banquet   which 
will    close    the    two-day    convention   of  , 
the    Guild    of    Prescription    Opticians  j 
tomorrow  evening  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
The  convention  will  open  today  at  the  I 

Prc-'olems  relating  to  the  comfort  and 
care  of  eves  will  be  discussed  by  tiie 
opticians,  the  men  who  fit  the  glasses  to 
the  patient  from  the  precripticn.  The 
guild  is  interested  in  a  pure-lens  law  w 
protect  the  eyes  of  those  who  must 
wear  glasses.  Among  the  convention 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Ralph  I.  Lloyd  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  author  c-f  articles  on 
opthalmology.  and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 
fl?st  vice-president  o  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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Death  of  Dr.  Fuchs 


Professor  Ernst  Fuchs,  noted  oph- 
thalmologist, died  early  this  year  in 
Vienna  at  the  age  of  79.  Dr.  Fuchs 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  preven- 
tion of  blindness.  In  1885  he  took 
charge  of  the  Eye  Clinic  at  the 
Vienna  General  Hospital,  and  under 
his  direction  this  department  grad- 
ually acquired  an  international  rep- 
utation. In  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  labor  in  his  chosen  field.  Dr. 
Fuchs  attained  wide  renown  as  a 
teacher,  an  authority  on  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  a  master  of  ophthalmic 
surgery.  When  he  died,  the  world 
felt  the  loss  of  a  great  leader. 


^. 
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SOCIETIES  UNITE  TO 
PREVENT^BLjNDNES, 

National         Organization  i 

Tells  of  Work  Being 
O  Done 

Special    <(>   the    I'elegiani 

NEW    YORK    CITY.    June    13.^The 
co-operation  of  a  wide  diversity  of  or- 
ganizations    throughout    the     United 
States    in    the      steadily      expanding  \ 
move^nent    to   prevent    blindness   and  j 
conserve   vision   is  emphasized  in   the  | 
16th    annual    report    of    the    National  j 
Society   for    the   Prevention   of   Blind-  | 
ness,      made      public    here  •  today    by 
Lewis   H.   Carris,   managing   director.    ' 
"The    society    realizes    mor;      than 
ever."    the   report   says,    "that    it    can 
function   completely  only    when   it   is 
working   closely   with   all   agencies  in- 
terested in  any  aspect  of  saving  sight 
— medical,   educational,  social   welfare 
and  industrial. 

"It   has    been    the   constant   aim   of 
the  national  society  to  encourage  and 
participate  co-operative  in  the  field  of 
{ i-esearch  into  the  causes  of  blinaness. 
1  Among    the    major    causes,  are    glau- 
coma   and    trachoma,    both    of    which, 
it  is  felt,  can  be  appreciably  reduced. 
"Continuing  the  study   undertaken 
in    co-operation    with    the    Massaonu- 
setts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  Har- 
ivard     University     Medical     school     on 
the   effect  of   adequate   social   service 
follow-up    in    connection    with    glau- 
icoma   patients,   the   number  of   glau- 
coma   cases    now    registered    in    the 
clinic    at    Boston    is    perhaps    greater 


than  ever  registered  in  any  glaucoma 
clinic.  There  has  been  also  a  con- 
tinual demand  for  the  society*  spe- 
cial pamphlet  on  glaucoma  prepared 
by  the  professor  of  ophthalmology  of 
Harvard     University     Medical     school. 

"The  granting  of  $250,000  by  the 
Commonwealth  fund  permits  Wash- 
ington university,  St.  Louis,  to  un- 
dertake study  of  the  etiology  and 
control  of  trachoma.  It  is  felt  that 
once  the  real  cause  of  trachoma  is 
definitely  established,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  wipe  out  a  great  cause  ol 
blindness  which  affects  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  The  society  is 
called  into  consultation  with  those 
working  on  the  trachoma  problem, 
and  there  is  a  constant  uemand  for 
its  literature 

•As  part  of  its  White  r^ouse  conier» 
ence  project,  the  society  compiled 
information  and  statistics  on  existing 
legislation  providing  special  classes 
for  conserving  the  sight  of  school 
children  and  oTering  financial  aid  for 
their  maintenance.  A  special  report 
was  given  to  the  sub-committee  on 
special  classes  for  education  of  the  ' 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children, 
oh  all  phases  of  sight-saving  classes 
—growth,  healch  oi  the  pupil,  meth- 
ods of  administration,  supervising, 
teacher  training  and  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

"The  formulation  of  a  program  for 
100  per  cent  eye  protection  in  in- 
dustry has  been  begun.  This,  when 
it  has  been  completed,  will  be  pre- 
sented In  the  for  ii  of  a  self -appraisal 
for  safety  engineers  and  other  execu- 
tives concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  vision  in  industry.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  society  and  of  numer- 
ous safety  engineers  consulted  in  the 
matter  that  such  a  program  intelli- 
gently and  conscientiously  applied  to 
even  the  unusually  hazardous  indus- 
tries will  help  considerably  to  elimi- 
nate industrial  eye  accidents,  one  of 
the  most  serious  causes  of  blind- 
ness. 
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SAYSBLINDNESS 
CAUSED  BY  FLY| 

Dr.  Strong  Discovers  Cure 

For  Disease  Prevalent 

In  Guatemala 


DECLARES  HEALTH 
WORK  BADLY  NEEDED 


A  unique  opportunity  to  exterminate 
a  disease  which  is  causing  blindness 
among  the  natives  of  Central  America 
and  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  is  ex- 
tended to  some  philanthropist  or 
foundation  which  will  undertake  public 
health  work  of  a  definite  nature  in 
Guatemala  and  southern  Mexico. 

The  opportunity  comes  as  the  result 
of  the  successful  studies  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  expedition  from  the  depart- 
ment of  tropical  medicine  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  medical  department 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  just  re- 
turned from  four  months  in  the  heart 
of  the  ancient  Maya  country. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  professor  of 
tropical  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
school,  W'ho  headed  the  expedition, 
made  the  statement  yesterday  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  reports  of  his 
work  and  declared  that  no  similar 
chance  has  been  presented  for  humani-  ] 
tarian  work  in  the  history  of  medicine.  | 

SMALL  BLACK  FLY 

The  disease  which  Dr.  strong  and  his 
associates  studied  is  called  onchoceriasls 
and  is  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  a 
section  of  the  coffee  plantations  in  the 
higher  altitudes  of  Guatemala.  Co- 
operating with  him  were  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Bequaert,  assistant  professor  of  ento- 
mology at  the   department  of  tropical 


medicine  of  Harvard;  Dr.  Miguel  Munoz 
Ochoa,  chief  of  the  parasitological  divi- 
sion of  the  department  of  public  health 
of  'Guatemala,  and  B.  Bennett,  a  tech- 
nician of  the  department  of  tropical 
'  medicine. 

j  Working  under  ideal  conditions  for  a 
disease  survey,  the  expedition  soon 
found  the  parasite  which  is  transmitted 
I  to  man  by  a  small  black  fly.  He  demon-  , 
stratcd  that  three  species  of  fly  are  con- 
cerned in  the  transmission  and  all  stages  ' 
of  development  of  the  parasite  were  ob-" 
served. 

The  bug.  Dr.  Strong  found,  enters 
the  human  body  with  the  bite  of  the 
fly  and  a  tumor  forms  around  a  male 
and  female  parasite,  generally  on  the 
head  of  the  victim.  In  cUnical  studies, 
moi'e  than  1300  individuals  were  exam- 
ined and  261  tumors  removed. 

In  his  report,  Dr.  Strong  stated  that 
the  progeny  of  the  parasites,  tiny  em- 
bryos, permeate  the  victim's  system  and, 
seeking  light,  concentrate  in  the  lyphat- 
ics  of  the  eye  causing  a  disturbance 
which  eventually  results  In  loss  of 
vision. 

CAN  CONTROL  THE  DISEASE 

It  was  found  that  after  removal  of 
the  tumor  containing  the  adult  para- 
sites, administration  of  "in  vitro  plas- 
moquinin,"  a  quinine  derivative,  cleared 
the  system  of  the  microfilaria,  as  the 
embryo  parasites  arc  named,  producing 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  cure  within 
a  relatively  short  time. 

Dr.    Strong    explained    that    four   or 
fj^  medical  men,  systematically  cover- 
ing  the  entire  affected  area,   could  in 
a  space  of  from  two  to  five  years  en- 
tirely exterminate  the  disease.  | 
\     The  fly  has  a  shorter  life  than  the  I 
mosquito,  he  said,  and  becomes  a  car-  | 
rier  only  after  biting  an  infected  hu-  ; 
man.    He  pointed  out  that  the  financial  i 
expense   of   such   a   project   would    be 
slight  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
technique     required     to     control     the 
disease. 

Dr.  Strong  Is  a  veteran  student  of 
tropical  diseases.  For  his  work  in 
Serbia  in  1915,  he  earned  the  affection- 
ate nickname  of  "Messiah"  for  his 
fight  against  typhus  fever  and  trench 
fever.  In  South  America,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Mexico  and  lately,  in  dark- 
est Africa,  he  has  studied  the  sanitary  : 
needs  of  the  tropics  and  battled  deadly 
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TkEATMENT 
OF  NERVE  TO 
CURE  BLIND 


Woman,  Herself  Sight- 
less, Tells  of  Dis- 
^        covery  , 


PARIS,  June  16  (United  News).— 
Blindness  can  be  cured  by  treatment 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  ex- 
tends toward  the  eye  between  the  scc- 
cond  and  third  brain  vertabrae,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Melanie  Lipinska,  wo- 
man member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  a  lecture  before  that  so- 
ciety. Dr.  Lipinska  is  herself  almost 
totally  blind  as  a  result  of  a  rheu- 
matic affection.  She  is  curing  her- 
self by  her  own  method. 

BARRED  BY  U.  S. 

Dr.  lilpinska,  because  of  licr  infirmity, 
■was  refused  admission  into  the  United 
States,  where  she  desired  to  consult 
the  noted  oculist.  Dr.  Reitz,  regard- 
ing her  theories,  but  a  petition  sigH'^tl 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  sa« 
vants  of  Kurope  caused  the  'Washing- 
ton authorities  to  let  down  the  bar- 
riers. 

According  to  Dr.  Lipinska,  tha 
crystalline  humor,  that  is,  the  whits, 
transparent  substance  enclosed  in  ;i 
membranous  capsule,  situated  behind 
the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  do»'S 
not  play  such  a  large  part  in  vision  as 
oculists  have  thought.  What  is  known 
as  visual  accommodation  does  not  ae- 
pend  on  the  form  of  the  crystalline 
humor  but  on  the  muscles  of  the  ey-* 
which,  by  contracting,  establish  its 
curaturc. 

Spectacles  of  No   Use 

"Spectacles,"  she  said,  "have  don» 
nothing  to  correct  visual  defects.  They 
are  based  on  a  fal.se  perception  <^f 
images,  behind  and  before  the  eye.  It 
is  through  action  on  the  subconscious 
that  amelioration  of  faulty  vision  can 
.be  attained.  The  sympathetic  nerve 
Is  the  channel  through  which  this  ac- 
tion   can    bo  exercised." 
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•fo  give  a  practical  acmonSfrStloSTW^ 
the  value  of  her  theory  Dr.  Lipinska 
asked  a  member  of  the  audience  suffer- 
ing from  defective  vision  to  permit  her 
to  examine  him.  She  carefully  felt  his 
head  a.s  a  phrenologist  might  do.  Then 
she  announced  to  the  surprise  of  the 
audience  and  especially  of  the  man 
under  observation,  who  admitted  the 
truth  of  her  statements,  that  he  was 
very  shortsighted  and  that  his  right 
eye  was  much  weaker  than  the  other. 
Dr.  Lipinska  explained  that  these  two 
defects  were  a  consequence  of  a  slight 
deviation  of  the  second  cerebral  ver- 
tebra and   of   the   vertebral   column. 

"You  can  cure  yourself,"  she  added, 
"by  following  my  method.  First,  the 
deviation  of  the'  cerebral  vertebra  must 
bo  remedied  by  rythmical  movdients 
of  the  head,  horizontally  and  vertical- 
ly, several  hours  every  day.  Then,  as 
often  as  j'ou  can,  close  your  eyes  and 
place  your  hands  over  them,  thinking 
of  absolutely  nothing." 
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Blindness  league 

great  aid  to  china 
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Remits  Obtained  In  Four  Years  Revealed 
at  Recent  Reception. 

Tientsin.—  (UP)  —The  extraordinary 
results  obtained  in  four  years  by  the  In- 
ernational  League  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  Tientsin  have  been  re- 
vealed at  a  reception  given  for  Dr.  P. 
Lossaurn.  who  has  returned  to  Prance 
after  founding  and  directing  the  League 
for  four  years. 

The  League  established  four  clinics 
in  Tientsin,  and  did  field  work  in  fac- 
tories. Several  thousands  men,  women 
and  children  threatened  with  blind- 
ness have  been  cured. 

Several  Chinese  and  foreign  doctors, 
who  have  worked  without  charge  for 
the  Learue.  are  carrying  on  the  work  af- 
ter Dr.  Lossaurn's  departure. 
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Agencies  of  U.  S. 
Join  in  Move  to 
Avert  Blindness 


National  Society  Encourages 
Co-operative  Research 
Into   Chief   Eye  Diseases 

The  co-operation  of  a  wide  diversity 
of  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  In  the  steadily  expanding  move- 
ment to  prevent  blindness  and  con- 
serve vision  la  emphasized  In  the 
I  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
made  public  by  Lewis  H.  Carrls, 
managing  director. 

"The  society  realizes  more  than  ever," 
the  report  says,  "that  it  can  function 
completely  only  when  It  is  working 
closely  with  all  agencies  Interested  In 
any  aspect  of  .saving  sight — medical, 
educational,  social  welfare  and  in- 
dustrial, 

"It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  to  encourage  and  participate 
co-operatively  In  the  field  of  research 
into  the  causes  of  blindness.  Among  the 
major  causes  are  glaucoma  and  tra- 
choma, both  of  which.  It  Is  felt,  can  be 
appreciably    reduced. 

Glaucoma   Clinic    Attracts   Many 

"Continuing  the  study  undertaken  In 
co-operation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  Harvard 
University  Medical  School  on  the  efltect 
of  adequate  social  service  follow-up  In 


connection  with  glaucoma  patients,  the 
number  of  glaucoma  cases  now  regis- 
tered in  the  clinic  at  Boston  is  perhaps 
greater  than  ever  registered  in  any 
glaucoma  clinic.  There  has  been  also 
a  continual  demand  for  the  society's 
special  pamphlet  on  glaucoma  prepared 
by  the  professor  of  ophthalmology  of 
Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

"■Ae  granting  of  $250,000  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  permits  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  to  undert.ike 
study  of  the  etiology  and  control  of 
trachoma.  It  Is  felt  that  once  the  real 
cause  of  trachoma  Is  definitely  estab- 
lished It  will  be  possible  to  wipe  out 
a  great  cause  of  blindness  which  affects 
almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
The  society  Is  called  Into  consultation 
with  those  working  on  the  trachoma 
problem  and  there  Is  a  constant  de- 
m^d  for  Its  literature. 

"The  formulation  of  a  'program  for 
100  per  cent  eye  protection  In  Indus- 
try' has  been  begun.  This,  when  It  has 
been  completed,  will  be  presented  In 
the  form  of  a  seif-appralsal  for  safety 
engineers  and  other  executives  con- 
cerned with  the  conservation  of  vision 
in  Industry. 

Ejc    Diseases    Studied 

"During  the  year,  through  the  au- 
spices of  the  medical  social  service  sec- 
tion of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  and  the  A.ssociated  Out- 
patient Clinics,  a  committee  on  de- 
velopment of  social  service  In  eye 
clinics  was  formed.  This  committee, 
of  which  several  staff  members  of  the 
society  are  members,  arranged  a  series 
of  study  conferences  on  eye  diseases 
and  defects  of  especial  interest  to 
medical  social  eye  workers." 
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'Groups  Unite 
in  Drive  to 


Save  Vision 


Medical,       Educational       and 

Social  Aid   Extended    in 

National  Campaign 
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■Washington,  June  17— The  co-opera- 
tion of  a  wide  diversity  of  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
steadily  expanding  movement  to  prevent 
blindness  and  conserve  vision  Is  empha- 
sized in  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  I..ewis  H.  Carrls,  managing 
director,  made  public  by  the  White 
House  conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection.  An  authorized  summary  of 
the  report  follows  in  full  text: 

The  society  realizes  more  than  ever 
that  it  can"  function  completely  only 
when  it  is  working  closely  with  all  agen- 
cies interested  in  any  aspect  of  saving 
sight — medical,  educational,  social  wel- 
fare  and  industrial 

Co-operative  Research 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  to  participate  co-operatively  In 
the  field  of  research  Into  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Among  the  major  causes  are 
glaucoma  and  trachoma,  both  of  which, 
it  is  felt,  canrlDB  appreciably  reduced. 

Continuing  the  study  undertaken  In 
co-operation  with  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Medical  School  on  the  effect  of  ade- 
quate social  service  follow-up  in  connec- 
tion with  glaucoma  patients,  the  number 
of  glaucoma  cases  now  registered  in  the 
clinic  at  Boston  is  perhaps  greater  than 
ever  registered  in  any  glaucoma  clinic. 
There  has  been  also  a  continual  demand 
for  the  society's  special  pamphlet  on 
glaucoma  prepared  by  the  professor  of 
ophthalmology  of  Harvard  University 
Medical  School. 

The  granting  of  $250,000  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  peiTnlts  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  to  undertake  study 
of  the  etiology  and  control  of  trachoma. 
It  is  felt  that  once  the  real  cause  of 
trachoma  is  definitely  established,  it  will 
be  possible  to  wipe  out  a  great  cause  of 
blindness  which  affects  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  The  society  ia 
called  into  consultation  with  those  work- 
ing on  the  trachoma  problem,  and  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  It^  literature.  ' 

As  part  of  its  White  House  Conference 
project,  the  society  compiled  information 
and  statistics  on  existing  legislation  pro-, 
vlding  special  classes  for  conserving  the 
sight  of  school  children  and  offering 
financial  aid  for  their  maintenance.  A 
special  import  was  given  to  the  sub- 
committee on  special  classes  for  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  partially  seeing 
children,  on  all  phases  of  sight-saving 
classes — growth,  health  of  the  pupil, 
methods  of  administration,  supervising, 
learhcr  training  and  vocational  guidance. 
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The  formulation  of  a  "Program  for  100 
Per  Cent  Eye  Protection  in  Industry" 
has  been  begrun.  This,  when  It  has  been  ' 
completed,  will  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  self-appraisal  for  safety  engineers 
and  other  executives  concerned  with  the 
■  conservation  of  vision  in  industry.  It  is 
•  the  opinion  of  the  society  and  of  numer- 
ous safety  engineers  consulted  in  the  ( 
matter  that  such  a  program  Intelligently 
and  conscientiously  applied  to  even  the 
imusually  hazardous  industries  will  help 
considerably  to  eliminate  Industrial  eye 
accidents,  one  of  the  most  serious  causes 
of  blindness. 

During  the  year,  through  the  auspices 
of  the  Medical  Social  Service  Section  of 
the  Welfare  Council   of  New   York  City 
and  the  Associated  OutPatlent  Clinics,  a 
committee  on  development  of  social  serv- 
ice in  eye  clinics  was  formed.     This  com- 
'.inittee,  of  which  several  staff  members  of 
ithe  society  are  members,  arranged  a  se- 
•'ries  of  study  conferences  on  eye  diseases 
■and  defects  of   especial  Interest  to   med- 
'Ical  social  eye  workers. 

In  addition  to  numerous  projects  un- 
dertaken jointly  with  ^  other  organiza- 
tions in  America,  the  society  continued 
its  intimate  relationship  wi^h  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Prevention  of 
]31indness,  located  In  Paris,  and  co-oper- 
ated with  other  groups  abroad. 

Importance  of  Early  Care 

In  conjunction  with  the  American 
University  at  Cairo.  Egj'pt,  the  society 
sponsored  a  two-reel  motion  picture 
which  points  out  the  importance  of  care 
of  the  eyes  early  in  life,  treatment  of 
trachoma,  and  methods  of  protection 
against  industrial  eye  hazards.  It  also 
assisted  the  Near  East  College  Associa- 
tion by  preparing  a  complete  set  of  ex- 
hibit material  for  a  health  education  pro- 
gram in  Syria, 

The  report  indicates  a  continued  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  blindness  resulting 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  usually 
called  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  and  attributes 
this  to  the  use  of  prophylactic  drops  in 
the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth,  as  required  by 
lawMn  most  States.  The  number  of  sight- 
saving  classes  for  school  children  with 
defective  vision  has  grown  to  375,  but 
several  thousand  more  are  needed. 
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Working  for  the  Bli^d. 

time  in  the  country's  history  has  more 
attention  been  paid  to  the  conservation  and 
restoration  of  sight  than  at  the  present.  And 
the  worlc  done  is  scientific,  precise  and  objec- 
tive. The  report  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  operating  at  450 
Seventh  avenue,  Manhattan,  tells  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  vigorous  co-operation  of  med- 
ical, educational  and  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions with  the  national  society.  Particular  at- 
tention is  paid  in  the  report  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  sight  among  workers  in  the  industrial 
fitld.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  shown  that  thfe 
ir.dustrial  accidents  in  1930  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  which  compensation  was 
awarded,  numbered  996,  of  which  520  were  in- 
juries to  the  eyes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  55  per  cent,  of  the  losses  sustained 
could  be  attributed  to  accident  to  the  eyes. 

Naturally,  the  society  has  devoted  much  time 
and  labor  to  counteracting  the  ejects  of  the 
two  most  prevalent  eye  diseases,  glaucoma  and 
trachoma.  A  special  pamphlet  on  the  first 
named  disease  prepared  by  an  expert  in  Har- 
vard is  being  distributed,  and  every  effort  is 
being  expended  to  establish  definitely  the  real 
cause  of  trachoma.  When  that  discovery  is 
piade  it  will  be  possible  to  wipe  out  a  great 
cause  of  blindness  in  almost  every  country  in 
the  world. 

A  beneficent  and  important  work  is  being 
done  by  the  National  Society.  i 
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Fireworks 

"DLINDNESS,  permanent  injuries  and  death  from  fireworks  on 

every  Fourth  of  July  prompt  the  National  Safety  Council 
to  advocate  outlawing  them  except  at  community  celebrations 
officially  supervised. 

"The  trail  of  fireworks  is  marked  in  other  ways  aside  from 
fatalities,"  says  the  council.  "Healthy  humans  become  cripples 
for  life.  Innocent  little  children  are  burned,  maimed  and 
mangled.  Blindness  is  a  frequent  by-product  of  our  celebrating. 
Add  to  this  the  thousands  of  temporary  injuries  caused  by 
fireworks  each  year  with  attendant  suffering  and  expense  of 
medical  attention  and  you  have  a  fair  picture  of  the  part  that! 
fireworks  play  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of  our  country." 

Our  impulse  is  to  rise  to  the  defence  of  youngsters  who 
enjoy  setting  off  f^-eworks.  We  oppose  any  move  that  will 
harmfully  soften  the  race.  And  then  we  think  of  the  little 
victims  of  fireworks,  every  one  of  them  up  to  that  time  having 
set  off  many  pieces  without  injury. 

So  we  are  left  undecided.  We  simply  offer  a  thought  for 
parents  and  youngsters  to  consider  and  discuss.  Would  it  be 
a  good  plan  to  permit  the  sale  of  fireworks  to  adults  only? 
Thus  a  grown-up  would  do  the  choosing  and  the  youngster  the 
setting  off. 

Think  it  over. 
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Need  Cooperation 
D  To  Fight  Blindness 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  7 — The 
cooperation  of  a  wide  diversity  of 
organizations  thrug-hout  the  United 
States  in  the  steadily  expanding 
movement  to  prevent  blindness  and 
conserve  vision  is  emphasized  in  the 
sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  cf 
Blindness,  made  public  by  Lewis  H. 
[  Carris,    Managing   Director. 

"The  Society  realizes  mpre  than 
ever,"  the  report  says,  "taht  it  can 
function  completely  only  when  it  is 
working  closely  with  all  agencies  in- 
terested in  any  aspect  of  saving 
sight — medical,  educational,  social 
welfare  and   industrial. 

"It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  to  encourage  and 
participate  cooperatively  in  the  field 
of  research  into  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness. Among  the  major  causes  are 
glaucoma  and  trachoma,  both  of 
which,  it  is  felt,  can  be  appreciably 
reduced. 


"Continuing  the  study  undertaken 
In  cooperation  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  anJ 
Harvard  University  Medical  school^ 
on  the  effect  of  adequate  social  serv-* 
ice  foUow-up  in  connection  with 
glaucoma  patients,  th«  number  of 
glaucoma  cases  now  registered  in 
the  clinic  at  Boston  is  perhaps  great- 
er than  ever  registered  in  any  glau- 
coma clinic.  There  has  been  also  a 
continual  demand  for  the  slcicty's 
special  pamphlet  on  glaucoma  pre- 
pared by  the  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mologry  of  Harvar  University  Medi- 
cal school. 

"Th  granting  of  $250,000  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  permits  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  to  un- 
dertake study  of  the  etoilogy  and 
control  of  trachoma.  It  is  felt  that 
once  he  real  cause  of  trachoma  Is 
definitely  established,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  wipe  out  a  great  cause  of 
blindness  which  a.xects  almost  every 
country   In   th*  world.      The  society 


youth  undergoes  an  operation.  He  sees, 
gets  on  the  front  pages.  And  then,  sud- 
realize  again  how  precious  sight  is. 
yStts  and  more  there  has  been  organized 
effort  to  save  sight.  But  in  the  rush  of 
things  tfte  work  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  is  sometimes  ignored  or  tor- 
gotten.  Nevertheless,  it  goes  calmly  on,  doing  what 
it  can  to  help  all  men  see.  < 

The  society  has  just  made  its  16th  annual  repoit 
and  hence  this  is  an  apt  time  to  congratulate  it  on 
its  work.  *^ 

What  it  means  and  what  it  does  nee^'not  seem  far 
removed  from  the  average  man  who  "can  see. 

The  society  realizes  more  than  ever,  the  annual 
report  says,  that  it  can  function  completely  only 
when  it  is  working  closely  with  all  agencies  interested 
in  any  aspect  of  sight  saving — medical,  educational, 
social  welfare  and  industrial. 
Almost  every  person  finds  a  place  in  one  of  these 
^groups  and  thus  all  can  help  to  save  sight. 


is  called  IntO' consultatloh"  wltTi  those 
working  on  the  trachoma  problem, 
and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
its  literature. 

"As  part  of  Its  White  House  Con- 
ference project  ,the  society  com- 
pild  information  and  statistics  on 
existing  legislation  providing  special 
classes  for  conserving  the  sight  of 
school  children  and  offering  finan- 
cial aid  for  their  maintenance.  A 
special  report  was  given  to  th«  sub- 
committee on  Special  Classes  for  Ed- 
ucation of  Blind  and  Partially  See- 
ing Children,  on  all  phases  of  sight- 
saving  classes — growth,  health  of 
the  pupil,  methods  of  adminstr.i,- 
tibn,  supervising,  teacher  training 
and  vocational  guidance  . 

"The  formulation  of  a  'Program 
for  100  Per  Cent  Eye  Protection  In 
Industry'  has  been  begun.  This, 
when  it  has  been  completed,  will  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  seir-'l.p- 
pralsel  for  safety  engineers.  -•'*<! 
other  executives  concerned  with  '^c 
conservation  of  vision  in  industry. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  society  and 
o  fnumerous  safety  engineers  con- 
sulted In  the  matter  that  such  a  pro- 
gram intelligently  and  conscientious- 
ly applied  to  even  the  unusually 
hazardous  industries  will  help  con- 
siderably to  eliminate  industrial  eye 
accidents,  or\e  of  the  most  serious 
causes  of  blindness. 
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"During  the  year,  mrougrn  tne 
auspices  of  the  Medical  Social  Serv- 
I  ce  Section  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City  and  th«  Associated 
Out-Patints  Clinics,  a  committee  on 
development  of  sociay  service  in 
eye  clinics  was  formed.  This  coni- 
mibtee,  of  which  several  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  saciety  are  members,  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  study  confer- 
ences on  eye  diseases  and  defects  of 
/especial  Interest  to  medical  social 
eye  workers." 

In  addition  to  numerous  projects 
undertaken  jointly  with  other  or- 
ganizations in  Am€.rica,  the  society 
continued  its  Intimate  relati'"  "lip 
with  the  International  Asso  :  Jon 
for  Prevenion  of  Blindness,  lo.ated 
in  Paris,  and  cooperated  with  ether 
groups  abroad. 

In  conjunction  with  the  American 
University  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  -iO- 
ciety  si>onsored  a  two-reel  motion 
picture  which  points  out  the  import- 
ance of  car©  of  the  eyes  early  In 
life,  treatment  of  trachoma,  and 
methods  of  protection  against  in- 
dustrial eye  hazards.  It  also  assist- 
ed the  Near  East  College  Associa- 
tion by  preparing  a  complete  set  of 
exhibit  material  for  a  health  educa- 
tion program  in  Syria. 

The  report  indicates  a  continued 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  blind- 
ness resulting  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorium,  usually  called  "babies' 
sore  eyes,"  and  attributes  this  to  the 
use  of  prophylactic  drops  in  the  eyes 
of  babies  at  birh,  as  required  by 
law  In  most  states.  The  number  of 
"sight-saving"  classea  for  school 
children  with  defective  vision  has 
grown  to  375,  but  several  thousand 
more   are   needed. 

Approximately  000,000  of  the  so- 
ciety's publications  were  distributed 
during  the  year,  and  nearly  25,000 
letters  were  sent  In  answer  to  In- 
quiries from  all  parts  libf  the  country 
regarding  a  large  variety  of  techni- 
cal and  general  problems  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  good  eye- 
sight. Staff  members  lectured  in 
more  than  100  cities  in  21  states 
during  the  year. 
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TO   HAVE   FBEj:   BUND    CLINIC 

!%€ ,  Btevention  of  Blindness  De- 
paiittneijfe  of  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  ihepilind  will  hold  a  free  eye  clin- 
ic ai  the  courthouse  in  Albany  on  Tues- 
day, July  28.  RegistraJtion  will  be 
from  8  o'clock  In  the  morning  until 
i  noon  and  it  is  hoped  that  amy  one  who  | 
has  eye  trouble  will  avail  tliemselves  | 
'of  this  oi>portunity  to  have  a  thorough: 
eye  examination. 

The  purpose  of  the  clinic  will  be  to 
find  persons  who  are  in  dan^^r  of  los- 
ing their  sight. 

The  clinic  will  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
■W.  H.  Minton,  one  of  the  staff  occulists 
for  the  Missouri  Commission.  J 
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WOULD  CONWe 
^.  TOT'S  EYESIGHT 


Comprehensive  Study   Is   Being 

Undertaken      By     Noted 

Authorities 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  July  19. — 
Seeking  to  conserve  the  vision  of 
school  children  In  the  process  of 
learning,  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  strain  on  eyesight  In  school  ac- 
tivities is  being  undertaken  as  a 
joint  project  of  various  departments 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  It  was  announced  here  to- 
day by  Lewis  H,  C.irria,  managing 
director  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

"Plans  have  been  ccmpletedl  for 
this  research,*  said  Mr.  Carris,  "af- 
ter a  year  of  planning  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  staff 
members  of  the  Dep?,rtment  of  Oph- 
thalmology In  the  Medical  .school, 
authorities  In  related  fields  within 
the  University,  and  staff  members  of 
the'National  SSociety  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness 

"Educators  are  .'seriously  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  thaj^  children 
spend  a  large  proportion  of  their 
school  tlm»  In  work  demanding 
close  careful  «ye  work,  as  In  reading 
and  writing.  Yet,  thero  has  been  no 
investigation  made  heretofore  on 
the  possibilities  of  reducing  this  so- 
called   'eiy«-load*. 

"In  most  schools  there  1«  Tio 
standardization  of  lighting  and  seat- 
ing arrangements;    the   printed   ma- 
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.  K^y  New  Director 
in  Fight  on  Blindness 

The  election   of  D.   F.  Kelly,   presi- 
dent  of  the   Fair  store,   to  the   board  , 
of    directors    of    the    Illinois.  Saaiety 
for   the   Pr|j|jgijj,ia{^^^flt^Blindne.<;s   was 
announced  yesterday. 

At  xhn  same  time  the  sorirtv  an- 
nounced that  it  will  !5eek  through  a. 
campaign  of  education  to  aoromplf.oh 
I  the  treatment  of  all  new  born  babies' 
leyes  to  prevent  blindness.  A  bill  mak-' 
ing  I  hat  practice  obligatory  was 
passed  by  the  last  legislature,  but 
vptopd    by    Gov.    Kn\merson. 

Throe  new  sight  saving  rlassps  will 
b-?  established  in  gepfember  in  Chl- 
<^ago  public  schools  by   the  society.  . 


terlals  with  which  the  children  work 
may  varj--  from  very  large  p'-lni',  to 
very  smiH  print:  and.  In  many  In- 
stances, the  vision  of  the  jwjpils  fre- 
f\ucntly  does  not  receive  even  a  cur- 
SOTy  examination. 

"Among  the  things  wa  wish  tc 
fearn  are:  How  much  tlma  ought  a 
child  with  normal  vision  'o  spend  In 
reading?  'Which  materials  would 
cause  lilm  least  fatigue?  Which  ma- 
terials  arc  best  suited  to  children 
I  with  eye  defects?  Ought  children  of 
'  five  and  six  years  of  age  to  engage 
in  close  e.ye  work?  What  kind  of 
I  lighting  Is  best  suited  to  the  v^rj'- 
Ing  age  levels  of  readers?  What  de- 
gree and  Intensity  of  lighting  3s 
best? 

"The  proposed  plan  of  rese«.rch 
recognizes  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  Extensive  research  ex- 
tending oveir  a  period  of  several 
years  and  engaging  cducatlrs,  oph- 
'  thalmologlsts,  llluminaiting  engin- 
eers and   others  will  be  necessary. 

"It  Is  expected  that  the  results 
obtaUed  from  this  investigation  will 
justify  a  readjustment  of  school 
procedures  related  to  the  use  of  vi- 
sion. For  Instance,  one  size  of  type 
may  be  advantageous  under  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  lighting,  but  anoth&r 
type  may  be  better  under  different 
lighting  condltl'ona. 

"Foijr  factors  se&ra  predominant 
In  the  problems:  (\)  the  vision  of 
the  child:  (2)  the  lighting  conditions 
under  which  he  works:  "(.I)  the  ma- 
terials he  uses;  and  (A)  the  length 
of  time  he  u?es  them.  A  pi;ogram 
of  research  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration amon.g  other  factors  these 
four  predominant  factors  should 
evenitually  produce  practical  resu'lts 
that  will  lead  to  sound  educational 
practice. 
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1       Blindness  Increases 


frha'  announced  results  of  the  1930  census  reveal  the  fact 
that  blindness  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  There  were 
63,489  blind  persons  listed  in  1930,  an  increase  of  10,922  over 
the  number  in  1920. 

There  were  57,084  deaf  mutes  reported  in  1930,  an  increase 
of  12,199  over  the  1920  listing.  In  addition,  the  1930  enumera- 
tors found  1942  blind  deaf  mutes. 


For  some  years  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  throughout  the 
nation,  with  marked  results  in  many  instances.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  correction  of  conditions  in  many  states  and  cities,  blind- 
ness increases. 

As  a  result  a  new  inquiry  is  being  set  on  foot,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Columbia  University,  the  intention  being  to  study  the 
vision  of  the  average  child,  the  lighting  conditions  under  which 
he  works,  the  materials  he  uses,  and  the  length  of  time  he 
uses  them. 


The  "eyeload"  of  the  child,  as  it  is  termed,  has  received 
little  attention  heretofore.  Now  it  is  to  be  studied  in  the  effort 
to  learn  what  is  needed  to  prevent  blindness  in  many  little  'ones 
who  may  be  overworking  their  eyes,  or  using  them  under 
harmful  conditions. 

Sight  is  the  most  precious  of  the  natural  gifts  to  man.  It 
should  be  conserved  wherever  possible.  J 
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'I'o  Assist  Board  In 
Sight  Conservation 


MISS  MARY  EMMA  SMITH. 

.  Miss  Mary  Emma  Smith,  dirpctof 
lof  nursinc  activities  for  the  National 
Society  for  Ihe  Prevention  of  EJind- 
ness,  -n-ill  assist  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  a  program  of  si?ht  conser- 
vation for  school  children  in  thf 
state,  besinning  the  latter  part  of 
September.  She  is  a  former  Little 
Rock  woman. 

Miss  Smith  will  give  lectures  in 
preventing  blindness  and  conservinji 
vision  and  demonstration;;  of  a  tech- 
nique of  vision  testing  of  pre-school 
children.  She  will  co-operate  with 
the  Arkansas  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  school  authorities, 
county  and  city  health  officers,  and 
l)ublic  health  nurses.  The  program 
is  being  arranged  by  Miss  pjmma 
Hoeltxel,  state  supervisor  of  public 
health  nursing,  and  Dr.  V.  McA.  Was- 
sell.  director  of  the  Pulaski  Countv 
Health  T^nit. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  visual  acuity  "of  1.000 
pre-school  children  from  8  to  ,5  years, 
one-fifth  of  whom  were  found  to  have 
vision  defects  and  were  in  need  of 
the  advice  and  treatment  of  an  ocu- 
list. Miss  Smith  said. 

The  National  Society  is  a  volunteer 
health  agency,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Health  Council  anrl  has 
w-operated  in  the  activities  of  the 
Americflti  Medical  Association.  the 
National  Kducation  Association,  the 
I'nited  States  public  Health  Service, 
and  other  organizations  interested  in^ 
preventing  blintlness.  .^^jr 


HEALTH    forum! 


Conducted  by 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 


Questions  on  Health  and  Prevention  of 
Disease  will  be  answered  in  this  column 
everv  Saturday.  Send  auestlons  to  Health 
Forum.  State  Deoartment  of  Public 
Health.  State  House,  Boston,  with  vour 
Dost  ofBce  address  so  that  Questions  which 
cannot  be  answered  throueh  the  Forum, 
will   receive   an   Individual   reolv. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  eye  in- 
fection of  the  new-bom,  \%  an  in- 
fectious disease,  appearing  shortly 
after  birth,  which  may  lead  to  blind- 
ness, if  neglected.  It  is  known  that 
this  disease  can  be  prevented  and,  if 
present,  cured,  by  putting  into  each 
eye  of  the  new-born  infant  a  single 
drop  of  sUver  nitrate  soltuion. 
'Out  of  4300  blind  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 530  are  children.  Much  of 
this  blindness  in  children,  because  it 
is  so  easily  preventable,  need  never 
have  occurred.  Fifteen  per  cent  of 
ail  blind  children  are  blind  because 
of  various  Infections  at  birth. 

Any  discharge  from  a  baby's  eyes 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  life 
should  attract  immediate  medical  at- 
tention. In  cases  of  real  infection 
the  discharged  soon  becomes  thick, 
yellow-white  pus.  and  the  skin  cov- 
ering the  eyeballs  becomes  red  and 
swollen.  If  allowed  to  develop  an 
ulcer  may  form  on  the  "sight"  or 
transparent  portion  of  the  eyeball. 
If  the  ulcer  heals,  it  produces  a  bad 
scar   which   causes   a   serious   impair- 

!  ment  of  vision;  if  the.  ulcer  pro- 
gresses, it  perforates  the  eyeball,  and 
In  this  case  the  eye  is  usually  totally 
lost. 

As  soon   as   the    baby   is  born,   the 

I  eyelids  are  cleansed  with  boric  solu- 
tion and  cotton,  the  lids  are  then 
separated  and  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
silver    nitrate    is    instilled    into    each 


eye.  Should  the  disease  develop, 
special  care  Is  required,  prefembly  in 
an  institution  with  the  proper  facili- 
ties. 

All  babies  born  in  maternity  hospi- 
tals must  have  this  silver  nitrate 
treatment  according  to  a  regulation 
of  the  Massachusetts  department  of 
public  welfare.  In  1910,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  passed  a  law 
providing  for  a  free  distribution  of 
ampules  of  silver  nitrate  to  all  phy- 
sicians through   the  board  of  health. 

In  the  schools  for  the  blind,  where 
records  are  carefully  taken,  the  cases 
of  blindness  due  to  ophthalmia,  or 
eye  infection  of  the  new-born,  de- 
I  creased  from  28  per  cent  in  1908  to 
about  9  per  cent  in  1928,  due  beyond 
doubt,  to  the  more  general  prophy- 
lactic treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born    babies. 

Even  though  the  actual  cases  may 
be  few  at  present,  should  not  the 
parents  of  babies  not  bom  in  hospi- 
tals cooperate  to  their  own  advantge 
by  making  sure  that  the  attending 
physician  nas  applied  this  mose  essen 
tial   preventive   treatment? 


Follow-Up  Work 
Accomplished  By 
Board  for  Blind 


ThrQu^  co-operation  of  county 
health^  uaits  of  Adams  and  Lincoln 
counties,  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  in  follow-up  work  result- 
ing from  clinics  held  by  the  State, 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  accord^i 
ing  to  Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  assist* 
ant  executive  secretary.  i 

Reporting  on  a  clinic  held  at^ 
Natchez  last  week,  Mrs.  McBrydaJ 
said  that  18  persons  with  eye  de-> 
fects  had  been  examined.  Of  86f' 
examined  in  a  clinic  held  at  Natchez, 
last  year,  follow-up  work  has  been'! 
accomplished  in  each  case,  she 
said. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  156  examined 
jin  the  commission's  largest  clinic, 
I  that  at  Brookhaven  last  spring,  hay^ 
received  follow-up  attention,  Mfs-j 
McBryde  said.  ^       -j 
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DOCTORS  TO  DISCUSS 
C|  ^WAR  ON  BUNDNESS 

To  Observe  50th  Anniver- 

.  sary  of  Crede  Method 

of  Prevention. 

The  regular  program  of  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  Society,  3839  Llndell 
boulevard,  at  8:30  p.  nn.  on  Tuesday, 
will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ophthalmic  Section  in  honor  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Crede  method  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  at  birth. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Keller,  chairman  of  the 
section,  will  preside  at  the  meeting. 
The  Robert  Johnston  prize  for 
essays  on  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, which  was  open  to  medical 
students  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
of  Washington  and  St.  Louis  univer- 
sities, will  be  awarded  at  the 
meeting. 

The  speakers  on  the  program'  will 
Include  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Love,  presi- 
dent elect  of  the  Missouri  State 
Medical  Association ;  Dr.  John  O. 
McReynolds,  president  of  the  State 
Medical  Association  of  Texas;  Dr. 
James  Steward,  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Health;  Dr. 
Max    C.    Starkloff,    Health    Commis- 

'  Sioner  of  St.  LiOuU.  Dr.  H.  D.  Lamb, 
oculist    of    Missouri    School    for    the 

;  Blind,  and  Dr.  Otto  H.  Schwartz, 
professor  of  obstetrics,  "Washington 

'  University.  The  general  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  Dr.  John  Green 
and  Col.  H.  C.  McBride  of  the  Si 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blin^      jT 
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Cure  for  Blindness  May     1 

Be  Found  in  Diet,  Says    ■ 

fj  ^Dr.  Simpson  in  Address 

•  To    cure    blindness,    look-    to    the 


To  cure  blindness,  look  to  the 
stomach.        "~ ' 

Dr.  Russell  Simpson,  Pasadeana 
optometrist,  revealed  before  the  Cal- 
ifornia Optometrical  Institute  in 
session  here  last  «ight,  that  after 
12  years'  research  he  has  found 
many  types  of  approaching  blind- 
ness are  results  of  family  diet. 
Eye  Aids  Diagnosis 

Through  a  new  method  of  diag- 
nosis developed  by  the  specialist, 
countless  cases  of  chronic  diseases 
caused  by  poor  elimination  of  toxic 
foods  are  shown  by  the  thin  lining 
of  the  eye,  called  the  "conjunctiva," 
I  he  said. 

TTie  eyes,  he  said,  not  only  "mir- 
ror the  soul"  but  reflect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  tract,  and  cer- 
tain types  of  eye  trouble  may  be 
cured  through  correction  of  the  diet, 
without  glasses. 

Diet  Needs  Change 

Dr.  Simpson  stated  that  poisoning 
of  the  blood  by  diet  easily  may  lead 
to  blindness  and  cited  many  cases  in 
which  eye  trouble  has  been  cured 
through  a  proper  diet.  ■* 

Institute  members  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Simpson's  study 
may  prove  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing advances  in  medical  science  in 
recent  years. 

More  than  70  leading  optometrists 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  attended. 
Dr.  Napoleon  Van  Praag  presided. 


DR  RUSSELL  SIMPSON 
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Otate  IVfeasures  for  Prevention 
\nd  Relief  of  Blindness     *     * 


I 


Executive  Secretary  of  State  Commission  of 

New  York  Describes  Program  for  Aiding 

Those  Threatened  with  Loss  of  Sight 

By  GRACE  S.  HARPER 

Executive  Secretary,  Comviission  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 

State  of  New  York 


WHEN  a  State  department  is  first  created 
to  help  its  blind  citizens,  the  existing 
needs  of  the  blind  are  paramount.  As 
a  large  percentage  of  blindness  is  prevent- 
able, the  State  is  soon  confronted  with  the 
duty  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sight  as  well  as 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
already  blind.  Education  is  necessary  here, 
as  in  other  fields  of  medical  and  social  prog- 
ress, and  though  slow  to  show  results  cer- 
tain definite  gains  may  be  seen  over  a  period 
of  time. 

■f      -f 

For  many  years  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  has  arranged  for  eye 
examinations  and  has  helped  the  individual 
thi-eatened  with  loss  of  sight.  During  this 
time,  evidence  of  a  wider  responsibility  to- 
ward prevention  was  shown  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  eye  clinic  at  Sing  Sing  prison 
and  the  assignment  of  three  social  service 
nurses  to  eye  clinics  in  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn,  and  Syracuse.  This  demonstration 
of  follow-up  care  on  eye  cases  resulted  in 
two  of  the  nurses  being  taken  over  by  the 
hospitals.  Over  the  same  period,  social  case 
work  was  recognized  as  a  function  of  visiting 
home  teachers  and  the  medical  significance 
of  eye  conditions  in  relation  to  their  work 
was  taught  to  the  teachers  on  the  stafT. 
This  service  is  now  showing  results.  About 
500  signed  medical  reports  are  obtained  by 
home  teachers,  annually,  in  addition  to  the 
medical  social  work  done  by  consultant 
nurses.  Arrangements  for  operations  and 
treatment  are  carried  out  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  eye  specialists.  This  service, 
however,  limited  the  undertaking  of'  the 
Commission  to  what  its  own  staff  could  ac- 
complish without  creating  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  within  the  public  health  and 
educational  groups. 

Recognition  of  need  for  preventive  work  as 
a  major  responsibility  took  definite  form  in 
1927  when  a  special  Department  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  was  organized.  Aims 
for  a  state-wide  prevention  program  were 
outlined  as  a  guide,  but  as  the  number  of 
workers  was  limited  to  a  director  and  two 
consultant  nurses,  it  was  decided  to  empha- 
size selected  educational  measures  and  not 
to  undertake  too  ambitious  a  program  at  first. 

The  third  year  of  this  more  aggressive  ef- 
fort to  decrease  blindness  in  the  State  has 
now  come  to  a  close.  Such  progress  as  the 
Commission  has  made  towards  its  aims  and 
general  educational  work  has  been  critically 
reviewed.    Certain  definite  needs  are  clearly 


indicated  for  future  development.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  record,  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  the  education  of  professional 
workers  in  the  fields  of  health  and  educa- 
tion; sight  conservation  work  for  school  chil- 
dren, including  instruction  in  eye  testing  for 
those  of  preschool  age;  and  intensive  eflort 
to  reduce  infant  blindness, 
■f  ■»■ 
Addresses  and  short  talks  on  eye  condi- 
tions which  may  result  in  blindness,  and 
measures  for  prevention,  have  been  given  to 
groups  of  health  officers,  public  health  nurses, 
students,  women's  committees  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  eye  testing  was  not 
considered  practical  for  very  young  children 
because   of  their   inability   to   read.     A   fine 
technique  must  be  used  with  a  special  under- 
standing  of   the   child's   mental   attitude   in 
order    to    secure    accurate    results.      These 
demonstrations,  which  were  first  started  as 
an  exposition  of  the  technique  of  eye  test- 
ing have  gradually  been  changed  to  instruc- 
tional   service    which    prepares    a    nurse    or 
teacher  to  make  the  tests  herself.    In  simple 
demonstrations,   the   equipment   used   is   ex- 
plained and  children's  eyes  are  tested  as  an 
example  of  procedure. 

When  instruction  in  eye  testing  is  given 
to  nurses  or  teachers,  the  equipment  and 
methods  are  explained  and  the  student  takes 
part  in  the  testing,  receiving  correction  and 
help  in  connection  with  the  proper  procedure 
on  each  case.  The  process  is  repeated  until 
the  student  can  satisfactorily  test  a  child  her- 
self, under  the  supervision  of  the  consultant 
nurse.  Fewer  children  are  tested  during  an 
instructional  period  than  at  a  demonstration, 
and  much  more  time  is  necessary.  Twenty- 
seven  instructional  periods  have  been  given 
at  which  353  children  were  tested.  In  all 
of  the  localities  where  individual  instruction 
has  been  given,  eye  testing  has  been  con- 
tinued 's  part  of  the  annual  school  pro- 
gram. 

■f      > 

The  Commission  has  cooperated  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  securing 
lists  of  children  eligible  for  sight  conserva- 
tion classes.  Special  work  has  been  done  in 
Nassau  County  where  every  superintendent 
and  district  superintendent  was  seen.  These 
25  school  officials  presented  165  records  of 
children  with  eye  conditions,  from  which 
eligible  cases  were  selected.  A  history  was 
obtained  for  each  child  and  many  eye  ex- 
aminations, also  mental  and  physical  exami- 


nations, were  necessary  in  the  process  oi 
elimination.  The  number  was  reduced  to  59. 
This  group  was  reexamined  by  an  eye  physi- 
cian for  final  recommendations.  A  sight 
conservation  class  will  be  opened  in  the  Fall. 
This  will  be  the  first  county  sight  conserva- 
tion class  in  the  State.     « 

A  number  of  school  children  having  seri-  I 
ously   impaired   vision   and   who   are   unable 
to  keep  up  with  their  regular  grades  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State.    These  children  'are  given 
eye  examinations  and  if  vision  is  such  that 
they  may  be  retained  in  the  public  school, 
and    where    there    is    no    sight    conservation  , 
class  available,  clear  type  textbooks  are  se-  ' 
cured.      These    cases    require    one    or    more  ' 
visits  to  the  school.    The  principal  and  the  j 
teacher  are  shown  the  benefit  of  an  adjust-  ' 
ment  which  permits  a  pupil  to  remain  in  nor- 
mal surroundings  in  spite  of  poor  vision.    As 
these  children  require  more  than  merely  the 
supplying   of   clear   type   books,   and   as   the  ' 
numbers    referred    from    rural    sections    in-  , 
creases,  the  Commission  feels  strongly  that, 
there  is  a  greater  piece  of  work  to  be  done  ' 
with  this  group. 

At  the  request  of  school  officials  lighting 
methods  and  seating  arrangements  in  class- 
rooms have  been  observed  and  suggestions- 
given  for  more  suitable  arrangements.  These 
requests  were  an  outgrowth  of  contracts  made 
at  eye-testing  demonstrations  and  sight-con- 
servation surveys.  , 
♦      ♦ 

In  counties  where  there  is  no  free  eye  serv- 
ice available  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  need  for  eye  clinics. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  final  arrangements 
were  completed  for  the  inclusion  of  an  eye, 
clinic  in  a  new  county  hospital  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  Interest  and  sup- 
port were  obtained,  in  part,  through  talks 
given  by  the  Director  before  the  county  med- 
ical society,  to  ophthalmologists  and  local 
welfare  groups.  In  two  other  counties  the 
Commission  has  been  asked  to  assist  along 
similar  lines. 

By  arrangement  witli  the  State  Departr 
ment  of  Health,  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
cases  are  followed  up  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  after  an  initial  visit  has  been  jnade 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  The  Commis- 
sion has  secured  important  information  in 
connection  with  these  cases,  covering  medi- 
cal attention  at  birth,  the  use  of  a  prophy- 
lactic, delays  or  failure  to  arrange  for  hos- 
pital care,  too  early  discharge  from  hospital,, 
and  other  factors  which  influence  the  care 
of  these  infants. 

During  the  three-year  period  163  cases  have 
been  registered.  In  the  first  year  seven 
babies  became  blind.  In  the  second  year 
three  babies  lost  their  sight  completely;  a 
fourth  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye;  two  have 
only  partial  vision.  Fortunate!^',  no  baby  has 
lost  vision  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  dur- 
ing the  year  just  completed.  The  unremit- 
ting concern  of  the  Department  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  record  for  the  thii-d  year. 

Several  babies  were  rehospitalized  when 
visited,  because  of  too  early  discharge  and 
withput  special  nursing  care  being  provided 
in  the  home.  The  Commission  feels  gratified 
to  have  made  a  beginning  toward  the  ad- 
justment of  difficulties  which  have  combined 
to  cause  damaging  results  in  some  of  these 
cases.  The  weaknesses  in  procedure  have 
been  found  and  point  the  way  to  correction. 

The  above  statement  takes  into  account 
only  the  service  rendered   where  eye  infec- 
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tion  has  appearea.  ine  commission  does  not. 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  education  is  neces-; 
sary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  eye  infec-. 
tions  in  the  newborn,  tlirough  prenatal  care.- 
The  program  for  prenatal  work  as  conducted' 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  had  the; 
active  support  of  the  Commission  which  has 
taken  part  in  the  formation  of  committees 
to  further  these  methods  of  prevention.  i 

•f      ■♦• 

It  is  with  regret  that  very  little  work  in 
the  research  field  can  be  noted.  With  sev- 
eral thousand  medical  histories  available,  the 
Commission  hopes  to  undertake  studies  which 
will  be  of  service  in  prevention  work.  County 
surveys  are  being  made  throughout  the  year 
and  are  of  special  interest  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention, in  that  the  eye  diagnosis  and  cause-* 
of  blindness  are  ascertained  and  classified 
for  further  study.  ■• 

Case  histories  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia' 
following  eye  injuries  are  being  taken  each 
year,  to  be  added  to  the  special  study  started' 
in  1928.  It  is  felt  that  this  material  will  be 
of  peculiar  value  inasmuch  as  the  final  re- 
sults of  cases  of  eye  injuries  are  not  usually 
known  to  the  eye  specialists  who  originally 

examined  them.  As  far  as  we  know,  condi- 
tions existing  prior  to  the  total  loss  of  sight 
from  .sympathetic  ophthalmia,  following  acci- 
der.ts.  are  not  generally  available  for  analy- 
sis throu'jh  clinical  records.  As  the  number 
of  these  ia.ses  is  limited  in  each  State,  it  is 
urged  that  other  commissions  accumulate  re- 
liable Information  on  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia for  .study. 
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That  New  York  city  Is  doing  its 
share  to  conserve  the  failing  sight  of 
school  children  affilicted  with  defec- 
tive vision  is  revealed  by  Lewis 
H.  Carris.  managing  director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  which  has 
headquarters   at   450   Seventh   avenue. 

According  to  figures  made  public 
by  Mr.  Carris,  the  New  York  city 
Board  of  Education  maintains  eighty- 
two  sight-saving  classes  in  which 
special  educational  facilities  are  used 
and  to  which  special  teachers  are  as- 
signed. A  total  of  104  other  cities 
throughout  the  nation  maintain  375 
such  classes,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of    approximately    4,000    children. 

New  York  citys  sight-saving 
classes  attempt  to  assist  their  pu- 
pils through  the  use  of  books  with 
large  type,  movable  desks,  ideal 
lighting  and  special  teaching  meth- 
ods. The  children  not  only  receive 
the  same  education  that  children 
with  full  vision  receive,  but  they  are 
taught  how  to  conserve  their  sight. 
They  are  also  guided  to  select  occu- 
pations in  which  their  defective 
vision  is  not  likely  to  be  aggravated. 

According  to  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, associate  director  of  the  so- 
I  ciety,  at  least  5.000  sight-saving 
classes  are  needed  in  the  country  for 
the  education  of  all  American  school 
children  who  suffer  from  seriously 
defective  vision. 

Miss  Prances  E.  Moscrip  Is  In- 
spector of  the  classes  for  the  blind 
maintained  by  the  New  York  city 
school  board. 
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^ARNS  OF  EYE  HAZARDS 
IN  LECTURE  ON  SAFETY 


Sidney  Ingham  Says  Optical 
Injuries  1 0  Per  Cent  of  Na- 
tion's Accidents 

At  the  eightli  lecture  in  the  indus- 
I  trial  safety  course  being:  given  at  the 
Continuation  school  by  the  Spring- 
field Safety  council,  Sidney  Ingham 
yesterday  gave  a  talk  on  "Eye 
Hazards."  Mr  Ingham  is  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing 
associates  and  for  several  years  has  had 
charge  of  all  their  safety  work  and 
has  been  actively  interested  in  the 
textile  section  of  the  National  Safety 
council.  In  .^peaking  of  the  prevalence 
of  eye  injuries  he  stated  that  of  the 
3,000,000  injuries  in  the  United  States 
each  year,  about  10  per  cent  are  eye 
injuries.  Between  18,000  and  20,000 
each  year  becoming  totally  blind. 


HEIiPING  THE  BLIND      ^ 

There  were  about  114,000  blind 
persons  in  this  country  in  1929, 
ni,ore  than  60  per  cent,  of  them  past 
50-  years  of  age.  This  census,  pub- 
lished in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  gives  but  a 
hint  of  the  problems  which  agencies 
serving  the  blind  m.ust  encounter 
and  solve.  But  as  a  majority  of  hhnd 
persons  lost  their  sight  after  school 
Jtge,  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
for  this  welfare  movement  is  to 
OJrevent  hlindness  by  attacking  its 
major  causes.  The  National  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Blindness  has 
followed  such  a  line  of  attack  for 
sixteen  years. 

The  only  national  agency  formed 
for  its  exclusive  purpose,  this  socie- 
ty co-operates  with  various  scien- 
tific, social,  industrial  and  educa- 
tional groups  whose  work  touches 
eightsaying  problem^s.  The  Sight- 
saving  Review  edited  to  circulate 
among  eye  specialists,  school  physi- 
cians, lighting  engineers,  public 
health  officials,  safety  directors  and 
Bight-saving  class  teachers  will  seek 
to  co-/ordi,nate  the  ^eichn'icaU  anil, 
social  work  carried  on  in  the  cause 
of  sight  conservation. 

Writing  in  the  Social  Work  Y'ear 
Book,  a  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Bliiid  declare.s 
that  perhaps  the  chief  task  of  work- 
ers is  to  find  employment  for  their 
handicapped    clients. 

Schools  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  blind  offer  another  coim- 
plex  topic  and  uppermost  amonig 
the  problems  of  general  and  voca- 
tional schooling  for  the  blind  is  that 
of  training  teachers  for  this  special- 
ized work.  Providing  libraries  and 
sufficient  em,bossed  literature  and 
music  for  blind  readers  likewise  of- 
fers difficulties  which  an  interna- 
tional gathering  may  iron  out 
through   co-operative   action. 

These  matters  are  now  under  dis- 
sion  by  experts. 


TALK  ON  LIGHT 
BY  BUND  AID 


Mrs.   Hathaway  Tells 
the  Result  of  Strain 
on  the  Eyes 


of 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  23— Minor  Irrita- 
tions caused  by  poor  lighting  aflfect  the 
health  and  happiness  of  home  life  in  a  i 
larger  measure  than  is  realized.  The ' 
WTong  slant  of  light  on  the  work,  re- 
flections from  a  glass-covered  desk,  or 
the  difficulty  of  shaving  where  the  re- 
flection and  not  the  face  is  lighted, 
may  lead  to  unsuspected  difficulties. 
Any  one  of  a  number  of  ills,  having  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  eyes,  may 
be  the  result.  Nausea,  headaches,  indi- 
gestion, malnutrition  and  nervous  dis- 
orders may  have  their  origin  in,  or  be 
attributed  to,  ej'estrain,  accordmg  to 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

"Naturally,  the  best  type  of  light  Is , 
sunlight,  free  open  sunlight  that  brings 
health-giving  rays  to  the  body,"  says 
Mrs.  Hathaway.  "This  means  open 
windows  in  the  home,  for  these  rays  do 
not  pass  through  ordinary  window  glass. 
In  many  homes,  however,  the  ideal 
natural  lighting  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
problems  of  artificial  lighting  can  be 
more  easily  solved.  Several  factors  must 
be  taken  into  accoimt  in  any  considera- 
tion of  Illumination.  The  light  must 
be  adapted  to  the  type  of  work  or  rec- 
reation for  which  it  is  needed;  there 
must  be  an  adequate  amount  of  light; 
glare  must  be  eliminated. 


She  Is  Worker  for 
Blind  Prevention 


(Photo    tol    bv    Kevsume) 

»IRS.   WINIFRED   HATHAWAY 
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SCITOOL  CHILDREN'S  EYES 

\/\  4y/I^'*'  E.  B.  Alexander 

aIA  j^eningster  who  is  restless,  al- 
ways! locking  out  of  the  school  room 
window  and  frequently  getting  into 
mischief,  usually  is  troubled  with 
sorne  eye  handicap^jdeclared  Dr.  B. 
Franklin  R^yerTTweSHjal  Director 
of  the  NajtKmal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention^f  Blindness,  in  ja  recent 
addres/at  GTr'ady  Rapi^' Michigan, 
before  Vbe  Michipan^ducation  As- 
sociation. Upon  correction  of  his 
visual  difficulties  he  said,  it  is  gen- 
erally easy  to  interest  a  child  in  his 
studies. 

Doctor  Royer  went  on,  as  quoted 
in  a  press  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Society  as  follows: 

"The  youngster  who  is  inclined 
to  have  headaches  and  digestive 
disturbances,  and  who  is  continual- 
ly nervous,  may  be  suspected  of 
having  too  great  an  eye  handicap 
to  overcome  without  scientific  aid. 

"In  addition  to  glasses,  there  are 
other  aids  the  school  child,  such 
as  correct  posture  while  at  study, 
intermittent  periods  of  eye  use  for 
near  and  distant  vision,  safeguard- 
ing of  the  eye  from  possible  con- 
gestion from  faulty  posture  at 
work  or  play,  maintenance  of  gen- 
eral nutrition,  and  a  check  up  to 
s&e  that  the  protective  measures 
instituted  at  school  are  appreciated, 
understood,  and  obtaining  also  in 
the  home. 

"Fortunately,  science  has  made  it 
possible  to  correct  the  two  major 
faults  of  the  eyes — far-sightedness 
and  near-sightedness — with  very 
simple  procedures.  A  convex  lens 
is  used  to  correct  far-sightedness, 
while  a  concave  lens  is  used  for 
near-sightedness.  However,  chil- 
dren having  astigmatism  together 
other  eye  faults  are  the  children 
most  apt  to  suffer  from  eye  strain; 
they  are  incidentally,  the  children 
least  apt  to  do  well  in  school." 


Medal  Is  Awarded  for 
,    ftfS    Blindnt.    Prevention 

'  ST^  LOUIS.  Mo.  (S.  S.)— The  Les- 
lie Dana  Gold  Medal  for  1931  was 
presented  to  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
principal  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  blind. 
The  medal,  offered  aniStiaily 
through  the  St.  Louis  Society  for 
the  Blind  by  Leslie  Dana  of  this 
city,  is  given  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vis- 
ion. Mr.  Van  Cleve  did  pioneer 
work  in  organizing  a  lay  movement 
for  conservation  of  vision  and  in 
formation  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
serving  also  as  its  first  managing 
director. 
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TELISOFEYETEST 
FOR  PRE-SGHOOL  AGE 

i 

INew  York  Director  Speaks 


JP 


in  Boston  Today 


Demonstrations  of  a  special  tech- 
nique for  testing  the  vision  of  chll- 
flren  under  school  age  are  being  yglven 
in  various  cities  throughout  the  State 
by  Miss  Mary  Emma  Smith  of  New 
JTork  city,  director  of  nursing  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Pepartment  of  Public  Health,  Division 
of  Child  Hygiene,  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Miss  Smitli  is 
appearing  on  the  child  hygiene  con- 
ference programs  now  beinj  hold  in 
several  cities  throughout  the  State, 

She  has  already  appeared  in  Pitt?- 
fleld,  Westfield  and  Fi-amingham,  and 
is  scheduled  to  be  in  Fitchburg  Dec  8; 
SLlem  Dec  9,  and  Eridgewater  Dec  10. 

She  is  due  to  be  in  Boston  from 
today  until  Monday.  This  afternoon 
she  will  give  a  demonstration  of  the 
method  at  a  meeting  of  the  city's  pub- 
ic health  nurses  and  tomorrow  morn- 
ing she  will  appear  before  the  public 
Bchool  nurses. 

Miss  Smith  declares  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  condition  of  a  child's 
eyes  at  an  early  age  is  invaluable  and 
points  to  the  need  of  preparing 
mothers  and  social  workers  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  watching  for  eye  symp- 
toms up  to  school  age  as  carefully  at 
with  school-age  children. 
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URGES  TESTING  EYES 
oBEFORE|RST  GRADE 

Miss  Smitli  "mks  to  Boston 
Municipal  Nurses 


Children  should  have  their  eyes  test- 
'ed  before  they  get  to  the  first  grade, 
because  it  is  too  late  after  they  get 
to  school  age  to  make  the  best  sight 
corrections,  Boston  municipal  nurses 
were  told  yesterday  by  a  specialist  in 
eye  testing. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Smith,  director  of 
nursing  activities  for  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
demonstrated  before  200  nurses  at  the 
Health  Center  on  Blossom  st  a  new 
testing  apparatus  that  makes  possible 
accurate  tests  of  sight  before  chil- 
dren can  read  or  write.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  that  the  child  understand 
English. 

"A  happy  frame  of  mind  is  neces- 
sary for  a  fair  eye  test,"  Miss  Smith  i 
said.  "When  people  are  tired,  hun- 
gry, angry  or  disturbed,  they  don't  see 
clearly."  In  her  demonstrations  with 
four  kindergarten  children  she  was 
careful  to  make  a  game  of  it  and  get 
the    children    interested. 

She  urged  particular  and  early  at- 
tention to  squints  or  cross  eyes.  Cross 
eyes  require  early  treatment,  Miss 
Smith  said.  Any  mother  who  is  ai-  , 
vised  that  the  child  will  outgrow  a 
crossing  of  the  eyes  should  consult  I 
more  expert  advice,  she  said.  If  at  one 
year  cross  eyes  are  indicated,  medical 
advice  and  treatment  should  be  sought, 
she  said.  In  the  first  three  or  four 
months  crossing  and  consequent  dou- 
ble vision  is  normal,  she  said. 


Outlines  Simple  Teat 

Whooping  cough  or  measles  do  not 
cause  cross  eyes,  as  commonly  accept- 
ed, Miss  Smith  said.  In  every  case 
there  is  latent  crossing  which  the  dis- 
ease emphasizes.   As  a  simple  test  for, 


'  crossing,"  "sfie"  suggesTe3  lioTdlng  a 
large-headed  pin  before  the  child.  Both 
pupils  move  together  in  following  the 
movement  of  the  pin,  and  when  it  is 
brought  in  to  the  child's  nose,  both 
pupils  should  converge  on  it. 

The  test  charts  have  a  set  of 
characters  similar  to  an  exaggerated 
capital  E.  The  E  character  is  placed  in 
four  positions  and  the  child  is  asked 
whether  its  prongs  point  up,  down,  to 
right  or  left.  A  line  on  the  floor,  scaled 
to  20,  15,  10  and  5  feet  distances, 
gauges  the  normal  sight  capacity  to 
see  a  character  of  specified  size.  The 
child  points  the  way  the  lines  of  the 
E  point. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  expect  school 
teachers  to  make  sight  tests  without 
Instruction,"  Miss  Smith  declared.  She 
Insisted  that  the  teacher  required  to 
make  sight  tests  of  all  pupils  in  her 
room  needs  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
from  the  school  nurse. 

This  morning  Miss  Smith  will  dem- 
onstrate for  the  Boston  school  nurses. 
■  The  charts  used  in  eye  tests  should 
be  placed  at  eye  level  for  the  child, 
she  said.  Pre-school  children  have 
been  found  to  be.  less  self  conscious  if 
they  are  tested  standing.  School  chil- 
dren have  less  self  conscious  sitting. 


Cases  of  Boy  and  Girl 

She  cited  a  case  of  a  boy  who  gave 
much  trouble  in  school,  who  proved 
on  test  to  have  a  severe  sight  impair- 
ment. He  had  broken  his  glasses  four 
years  before  and  never  had  any  othnrs. 

A  kindergarten  girl  who  was  found 
noncooperative  and  not  participating 
In  games  showed,  on  test,  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  sight  in  one  eye,  re- 
sulting from  a  condition  amenable  to 
treatment. 

Miss  Smith  continued : 

"Our  research  experience  in  eye 
clinics  for  young  children  shows  con- 
vincingly the  need  of  preparing 
tnothers  and  social  workers  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  watching  for  eye  symptoms 
up  to  school  age  just  as  carefully  as 
we  have  been  trying  to  educate 
mothers  and  teachers  to  do  with  school- 
age  children.  It  is  in  this  very  early 
period  of  life,  if  careful  tests  are 
made,  that  we  readily  recognize  the 
faults  of  developing  vision.  Com- 
petent medical  and  home  care  may 
render  valuable  aid  in  developing  the 
full  possibilities  of  vision  and  pre- 
venting  defective   vision." 


deader.  Of  Blind 

Seattle  i 


rin#xthe  course'"  (II  ""i'Hflffee 
moDfn's^^r  taking  her  to  many 
statf  s  and  to  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  associate  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  will  visit  Seattle  soon, 
it  was  announced  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Hathaway,  who  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  sight-saving  class- 
es throughout  the  United  States, 
will  visit  the  sig[ht-saving  claa^es 
In  the  Seattl^  puolTt'SefloDls  wli( 
'fihe  arrives  here. 
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irr.v- 
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Col.  H.  D.  McBride:  \ 

My  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  the  name  of  the  St. 
Lo,uis  Society  ft)r..thp  Blind  to.  express  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
that  so(iety7"^t()  the  medical  profession  of  St.  Louis  for  the  more  than 
a  quarter  century  of  close  harmonious  cooperation.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  no  other  large  city  of  this 
size  does  there  exist  such  outstanding  close  cooperation  as  exists  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.  May  I 
also  add  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  institutions  of  the  city  as  well 
as  to  the  nurses  for  their  splendid  cooperation  at  all  times.  On  behalf 
of  the  society,  Dr.  McBeynolds,  may  I  also  express  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  you  for  making  the  award  of  the  Robert  Johnston 
prizes — Robert  Johnston  being  the  president  of  the  society. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  contacts  of  the  staff  of  the  society,  in  their 
wide  field  of  activity  extending  from  birth  to  adult  age,  it  is  but  natural 
that  prevention  should  become  the  major  activity ;  and  it  seems  logical 
to  start  with  birth.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  society 
is  constantly  carrying  on  educational  talks  with  distribution  of  literature 
and  reaching  thousands  of  people  each  year  in  mother's  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  nurseries,  settlement  houses,  groups  of  women 
workers,  etc.  In  prevention  work  very  efficient  results  are  obtained  as 
a  result  of  the  prompt  reporting  to  the  society  of  cases  of  infant  sore 
eyes  that  are  met  with  and  discovered  by  the  board  of  health,  the 
municipal  nurses,  visiting  and  school  nurses.  These  cases  are  carefully 
investigated,  the  necessary  social  service  work  is  carried  out,  and  where 
the  services  of  an  ophthalmologist  are  indicated  that  service  is  always 
cheerfully  given  either  at  home  or  preferably  at  one  of  the  hospitals.  1 
We  may  feel  encouraged  in  Missouri  over  the  legislative  status  because 
here  in  the  September  issue  of  the  ISighi  Saving  Review  is  an  article 
entitled  "The  Right  to  be  Blind"  which  pertains  to  conditions  in  a 
neighboring  state: 

"Since  the  veto  by  the  Govenor  of  Illinois  of  a  bill  compelling  the 
instillation  of  silver  nitrate  or  some  equally  effective  prophylactic  into  ! 
the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth  to  prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
consequent  blindness,  a  wave  of  moral  indignation  has  swept  over  the 
social  welfare  and  medical  worlds.  The  Sight  Saving  Review  can  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  from  The  Survey,  one  of  the  many  magazines 
whose  editorial  columns  expressed  the  feeling  among  welfare  workers : 

"Among  health  organizations  there  are  few  records  as  clear  and 
convincing  as  the  showing  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  as  to  the  decline  in  blindness  among 
newborn  babies  since  statutes  have  compelled  the  use  of  silver 
nitrate  at  birth.  Yet  a  few  weeks  ago  Governor  Emmerson  veto- 
ed a  bill  to  this  effect  in  Illinois,  on  the  basis  of  an  opinion  by  the 
attorney-general  that  the  measure  exceeded  the  police'^power 
of  the  state  and  that  'the  individual  has  certain  fundamental 
rights  which  must  be  respected'.  An  effort  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  veto  failed  in  the  senate.  The  loss  of  sight  is  an  in- 
capacity equivalent  to  death  in  a  schedule  for  evaluating 
industrial  accidents  recently  published  by  the  Association 
des  Industriels  de  France  and  now  under  discussion  by  the 
International  Labor  Office.  Even  to  this  extent  newborn 
babies  in  Illinois  continue  tc-  enjoy  their  inalienable  and 
constitutional   rights." 

The  outlook  is  not  as  gloomy  as  it  appears,  however.  After  all, 
the  bill  passed  the  house  and  lacked  only  a  few  votes  to  pass  the  senate, 
over  the  governor's  veto.  The  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
BUndness  continues  to  bend  its  forces  to  the  cause.  There  are  future 
meetings  of  the  legislature  to  which  the  people  of  Illinois  can  look  with 
confidence.  '^ 
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WILL  MAKE  DENVER  VISIT 

^^ar*^"  in  if  red  Hathaway  of  New 
^Rc^jr-ociate  director  of  the  Na- 
Kial^ociety  for  the  Prt^vention  of 
^inSo/ps,  will  .stop  in  Denver,  en  route 
,oHgyoJu*u,w. wi+hin  the  next  week. 
Crfs  Hathaway,  who  i.s  going  to  de- 
iver  a  serie.s  of  Ipctures  at  the  Uni- 
/er.s;t>^,«l*.l£guwau,--Aw4H  inspect  the 
iight-saYing  classes  in  Denver  public 
sfihoobi.    ""■*"■ — ; 
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MRS.  HATHAWAY 
TO  TRAVEL  15,000, 
MILES  FOR  BUND 


?ctor  of  National  So- 
ciety Seeks  to  Promote 
Conservation  of  Sight 

NEW  YORK— (INS)— Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Associated  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  | 
Blindness,  has  started  on  a  three- 
months'  trip  during  which  she  will 
cover  approximately  15,000  miles  In 
traveling  on  behalf  of  the  movement 
for  conservation  of  vision. 

During  a  six-weeks'  stay  in  Hawaii, 
Mrs.  Hathaway  will  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  speak  before  var- 
ious teachers  Institutes  and  give  dem- 
onstrations of  eye  tests  for  preschool 
age  children.  Before  returning  to  New 
York  City,  Mrs.  Hathaway  will  visit 
the  sight-saving  classes  In  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Port- 
land, Ore.:  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Neb. 

It  is  largely  through  her  per- 
sonal Inspiration  and  encouragement, 
sight-saving  classes  liave  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States, 
the  society  explains.  In  order  to  fos- 
ter the  idea  of  making  education 
possible  for  partially  seeing  children, 
Mrs.  Hathaway  has  visited  practically 
every  section  of  the  country.  Several 
years  ago  she  also  visited  England  to 
confer  with  educators  and  ophthal- 
mologists concerning  the  sight-sav- 
ing class  work  in  London  and  othe; 
cities. 

She  Is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  col- 
lege and  received  her  A.  M.  degre« 
at  New  York  University.  She  hai 
given  courses  for  the  training  ol 
teachers  and  supervisors  at  Columbia 
university.  New  York  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Peabody  college 
and  numerous  normal  schools. 


"At  least  Suob  signi^aving  classes 
are  ne€d«d  to  provide  proper  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  visually  hand- 
icapped school  children  in  the 
United  States,"  Is  the  estimate  given 
by  Mrs.  Hathaway.  "There  are  388 
such  classes  now  and  they  have 
proved  that  many  children  accounted 
sullen,  mentally  subnormal,  morose, 
and  even  considered  criminal,  actual- 
ly displayed  intelligence  and  pleasing 
dispositions  when  they  were  placed  in 
classes  arranged  especially  for  defec- 
tive vision. 
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\General  Health 
Is  Affected  By 
^^Improper  Ligfit 

Bad'  lighting,  even  so  apparently 
harmless  a  thing  as  the  glare  from 
I  an     tmfrosted     electric  lamp  used 
1  night   after  night,   may  materially . 
j  affect  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  individual,  according  to  Wini- 
I  fred    Hathaway,   associate    director 
of  the  National  Society  for  tho  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

"The  eye  will  often  stand,  appar- 
ently without  strain,  perhaps  more 
-abuse  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body,"   says   Miss   Hathaway,   "but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  Is  not 
r^eberlng   its  unlmppiness.  Many 
'■  nervous  disorders  may  be  attrltout-v, 
\  ed  to  eyestrain.  A 

\     "la.  the  home  the  light  must^Je 
'  adapted  to  the  type  of  work  or  re- 
creation  for    which    it   is   needed; 
there  must  'be  an  adequate  supply  of 
light;  glare  must  be  eliminated;  the 
tjTJe  of  lighting  should  be  in  har- 
I  mony    with    its   surroundings,   and 
!  the  illumination  should  be  well  dis- 
Ltributed." 


X/^  moVenvnt  U3s  recently  been  inl-i 
pa  ted  |o  substitute  yellow  chalk  for 
p'hl4»  f  halHi  in  the  public  schools,  re- 
ports a  i-^cent  issue  of  the  Better 
jVlsioq  Institute  bulletin.  It  has  been 
Idetermined  scienii&oaHf' 'hat  the  con- 
ikast  betwe€tf*Ehe  blaclcboard  and  the 
islaring  white  chalk  is  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  while  a  light  yellow  chalk  dulls 
the  glare  and  is  at  the  same  time 
plearly  visible. 

"The  movement  is  highly  significant , 
bf  the  awakening  interest  in  the  care 
^f  children's  eyes,"  says  M.  J.  Julian, 
ector  of  the  Institute.  "One  child 
every  five  enters  school  with  the 
indicap  of  defective  vision,  stunting 
lis  mental  growth,  warping  his  per- 
lonality,  and  caxising  endless  troubles. 
Sighty-flve  percent  of  our  knowledge 
tomes  to  us  through  our  eyes,  and  if 
jits  inflow  of  knowledge  is  hamptered 
n  any  way  by  faulty  equipment,  the 
ndividual's  best  efforts  are  thwarted, 
ind  in  the  keen  competition  of  today 
jie  is  fighting  a  losing  battle.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  a  child  with  bad 
syes  cannot  name  his  difficulty;  blur- 
"ed  outlines  and  imperfect  focusing 
«em  to  him  to  be  in  the  order  of  na- 
ure  unless  i>arents  or  teachei*  ■  teikie' 
k  hand."  —^ 
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Accidents  Are  Greatest  Single  Cause  of  Blindness 


THERE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  acci- 
dental injuries  to  the  ej-e  now  constitute  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  blindness.  Particularly 
as  the  result  of  occupational  hazards  has  there 
been  an  increase  in  the  loss  of  eyesight. 

Lewis  H.  Carris  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  maintains  further: 

"But  a  very  large  part  of  the  increase  in 
industrial  blindness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
a  comparatively  few  large  corporations  have 
given  serious  attention  to  accident  prevention 
and  so  have  brought  about  extraordinary  reduc- 
tions in  all  accidents,  including  those  causing 
eye  injuries,  the  vast  majority  of  industrial 
properties  are  still  paying  little  attention  to  the 
actual  prevention  of  accidents." 

The  problem,  the  author  adds,  provides  three 
vital  aspects  in  its  solution.  Through  mechan- 
ical devices,  through  training  and  education  of 
workers,  supervisors  and  managers  in  safe  prac- 


tices, and  through  proper  administration  and 
supervision,  the  sight  of  men  and  women  in 
industry  can  be  safeguarded. 

One  of  the  most  efiective  devices  is  goggles. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  goggles  for  this  use.  The  lenses  are 
made  to  withstand  much  greater  stress;  the 
glass  when  shattered  is  much  more  likely  to 
remain  in  the  goggle  frame;  they  have  been 
made  more  comfortable  by  lighter  weight.  A 
large  optical  goods  company  reports  that  fifteen 
years  ago  its  sales  of  goggles  and  headmasks 
totalled  $50,000  a  year;  last  year  the  same  com- 
pany sold  $1,300,000  worth  of  goggles  and 
masks. 

To  this  extent,  the  large  corporations  have 
responded  well.  Many  have  even  appointed 
safety  engineers.  But  safety  has  not  corre- 
sponded with  output;  hence  in  one  large  indus- 
trial city  in  one  year  588  eyes  were  lost. 


Smam^oth^.  Ifij..  (?tii- 


^  BLIND 

Mere  than  2,000  industrial  worlters  lo&e  the  sight 
of  one  orboth  eyes  and'^^'iTO^O  more  suffer  minor 
injuries  ^^Ifc^  eyes  every  year.  The  annual  cost 
o^  ^these  iifu^s,  including  wage  loss,  medical  e.x- 
penses  an<i  compensation  Awards,  is  estimated  at 
$50,000,000  and  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  economic 
to  the  nation. 

These  figures  are  especially  disconcerting  in  the 
light  of  the  accident  prevention  campaign  that  has 
been  carried  on  for  years  in  factories  and  mines  at 
great  cost  to  industry  and  the  government.  They 
make  one  wonder  whether  it  is  not  ail  in  vain. 

But  progress  has  been  made.  Safety  devices  have 
reduced  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  to  but 
a  fraction  of  the  number  when  accident  prevention 
and  safety-first  were  unheard  of. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  protecting  lives,  arms,  legs  and  hands  than 
in  protecting  eyes  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  protect  the  eyes.  There  is  also  a  ten- 
dency among  factory  workers  to  be  less  careful  of 
their  eyes  because  safety  usually  involves  the  wear- 
ing of  goggles  and  goggles  are  anything  but  com- 
fortable. Employers  have  reported  instances  where 
dismissals  were  necessary  to  enforce  the  rules  for 
wearing  goggles. 

Industrial  safety  rules  and  precautions  arc  not 
for  the  protection  of  the  worker  alone.  They  pro- 
tect  his  family,  his  employer  and  society.  That  is 
why  society  is  vitally  interested  in  their  efficacy 
and  enforcement. 
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^    Path  of  Science 

f  By  David  Dietz 

Scripps-Howard   Science  Editor 

lyhjuries   are   still   an   expensive   hazard   of 
ji^rican  industry,  according  to  the  National 
SQCiity>)r  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  ... .      ^ 

^eIlij   j'C'Ui !  iiiuie'  tTtaygPOO  xTorkmen  losetne" 
sight  of  one  or  both  eyes,  according  to  the  society. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  300,000  minor  eye  in- 
jui'ies  a  year. 

Tl^e  expense  in  time  lost,  compensation  pay- 
ments and  medical  bills  is  about  $50,000,000,  the 
society  says.  ,  ,  . 

These  facts  were  brought  out  in  a  spiposium  on 
"The  Ej'e— Its  Relation  to  Safety,"  held  in  New 
I  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  societj.  ^  ,.  ,  ^.^  ^ 
I  "There  is  considerable  ground  for  the  belief  that 
i  each  year  more  persons  are  permanently  robbed  of 
I  their  sight  by  occupational  hazards  than  by  any 
!  otlier  single  cause  of  blindness,"  declared  Lewis  H. 
I  Carris,  managing  director  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  who  presided. 

Discussing  the  economic  loss  involved,  Dr.  Louis 
Schwartz,  senior  surs;eon  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  said:  "It  is  conservative  and  fair 
to  estimate  that,  of  tho  3,000,000  accidents  incapaci- 
tating the  worker  for  one  day  or  more  which  occur  _, 
in  the  United^  States  e.-.ch  year,  at  least  10  per  cent 
are  eye  cases."  ,        .       _ 

A  mandatoiT  rule  requiring  everj'  employe  in  an 
industrial  shop  to  wear  goggles  while  at  work  was 
advocated  by  Harry  Guilbert,  director  of  safety  for 
the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sneaking  on  defective  vision  as  a  cause  ot  acci- 
dents   Dr.  Le   Grand  H.  Hardy,  claief  of  the  eye 
service  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  urged  periodic 
medical  examinations  in  industry  as  a  ineans  oi 
^  lessening  the  accident  incidence  due   to  defective 
,.  vision. 


Camt) 


"Defective  IIIimmiatToh  Ts"a  eommdn  an'S"~x-"l 
pensive  cause  of  defective  eyesight  and  accidents," 
said  Dr.  Hardy.    "The  major  defects  of  illumination 
may  easily  be  recognized  and  in  most  cases  eradi- 
cated. 

"The  best  available  statistics  indicate  that  about 
40  per  cent  of  our  industrial  workers  have  defec- 
tive vision  due  to  ocular  defects.  This  number 
is  probably  being  increased  by  imhygenic  lighting 
conditions. 


Sight  Saving 

fCCORDINO  to  Lewis  H.  Carris.  managing' 
director  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  _  there  are  F50,000 
school  chiT#Tan  In -the  T'niTed  States  suffering 
from  defective  vision  and  only  4000  of  these 
are  being  given  special  education.  Only  14 
states,  in  fact,  provide  special  educational  fa- 
cilities for  such  handicanped  children.  This 
is  cruel  nerrlect  and  discrimination. 

The  4000  read  from  books  with  large  type, 
learn  the  touch  system  on  the  typewriter,  sit 
in  well-liEThted  rooms  and  are  cared  for  bv 
specially  trained  teachers.  The  other  46,000 
are  lumped  with '  more  fortunate  children,  al-, 
lowed  to  lag  and  become  sullen,  sometimes 
allowed  to  develop  warned  mentalities,  even 
criminal  tendencies.  The  difference  in  cost 
between  special  and  regular  education  Is  slight, 
the  human  values  Involved  are  great  and 
lasting. 
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Y  y^  \         Btfndnptt    ■■ 

f  ^llfir  ??f  o  ^re  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
V_  /serf", should  not  forget  the  thousands  of 
Ai«ricJRs  who  can  not.    Remembering  them, 
'  we  should  be  thankful  for  our  priceless  gift 
j-  of  sight  and  do  all  we  can  to  conserve  it. 
\      According  to  the  Nationai.  Society  for  the 
\  Pr&vetttiQii,0i£.Biin4EiesSj_  one-half  of  all  blind- 
ness is  preventable.    Science  has  now  discov- 
ered all  of  its  major  causes.    It  remains  for 
such  public-spirited  organizations  as  the  na- 
tional society  to  educate  the  public  in  preven- 
L  tion.    To  minimize  the  hazards  to  sight,  fol- 
'  low  these  simple  rules: 

Read  with  a  clear,  good  light  falling  from 
above  over  your  left  shoulder 

Hold  your  book  or  paper  about  14  inches 
from  your  eyes. 
Always  read  with  your  head  up. 
Keep  book  or  paper  clean;  a  soiled  page  is 
hard  to  read. 

Avoid  books  printed  indistinctly,   in  small 
type,  or  on  glossy  paper. 
Rest  your  eyes  frequently. 
If  your  eyes  ache,  or  if  you  have  trouble 
in  seeing   things   distinctly,   have   your  eyes 
examined. 


'hujA^L  I9,J9JZ. 

ir^Sathaway 
e^  IJlarch  30 

Irs.N^Wlnifred  Hathaway,  New 
"V?6rk,  auirector  of  the  Association 
for  Sight  Saving  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  PreventianofBUnd- 
ness,  will  speak  at  the  TJniversiiy'of 

W'ashingyjp     ■n.-haji-   gho    visits    Seattle 

"5H9f?I5^()  on  her  way  to  Hawaii. 
Prof.  Joseph  Daniels  scheduled  Mrs. 
vTathaway's  lecture  on  "The  Social 
F>oblem  of  Poor  Eyesight  in  Re- 
lation to  Education."  Classes  in 
sociology,  public  health  nursing  and 
education  will  attend.  The  general 
public  is  invited. 

The  Department  of  Oriental 
Studies  will  sponsor  on  April  5  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett, 
emeritus  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Jr 


yMOJu^^L    17  IQ32.. 
— ' — — — ^.— ^-. 
By  Betsy  Callister 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pre 
vention  of  BUndaess  recently,  in  com- 
menting on  the  tremendous  loss  each 
year  because  of  accidents  in  industry 
to  the  eyes,  .spoke  of  defective  illumi- 
nation as  one  cause  of  such  accidents, 
and  also  of  defective  eyesight.  The 
only  real  safeguard  against  accidents 
to  the  eyes  among  workers  is  the 
wearing  of  gogles.  But  improved  il- 
lumination helps  avoid  accidents  and 
also  helps  avoid  bad  eyesight.  And 
that  is  an  idea  the  home  might  take 
from  industry.  Very  often  eyesight  at 
home  is  impaired  because  lights  are 
bad.  Children  must  get  their  lessons 
without  good  lights,  women  must  sew, 
men  must  read.  If  bad  eyesight  doasj 
not  result,  at  least  Irritability  does. 
It  would  be  well  worth  while  looking 
after  the  efiBciency  of  household  lights 
just  for  this  season. 
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Ia  a  PLE.\  for  50,000  CHILDREN 

There  are  r>0,000  school  children  in  America  who  can't  see  nearlj-  as 
well  as  they  should  sec,  according  to  an  annonncpuient  made  recently  by 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  the  managing  director  of  the  National  Society  for  .the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

This  figure  TffflHelf  may  not  sound  so  startling.  But  the  fact  tha' 
only  4000  of  this  group  are  receiving  special  instruction  is  appalling.  II 
means  that  46,000  boys  and  girls  ar^  sitting  in  class  rooms,  trying  to  coni 
]jpte  i)i  a  race  in  which  they  are,  handicapped  at  the  start.  They  aro 
probably  being  called  stupid  in  a  good  many  instances  when  their  eyes, 
not  their  intellects,  arc  at  fault.  \ 

Children  themselves  do  not  always  know  what  is  wx*ong.   They  hav<s 
no  way  of   knowing  why   the   boy  across   the   aisle   understands   exactly 
where   (be   teacher  is  pointing  Avheii   she   turns   to  the  colored   map  that 
hangs  on  the  wall.  To  the  children  with  defective  eyesight  the  map  is  a 
pink  and  green  blur.  ' 

Thoy  don't  know  why  other  children  complete  the  answers  so  quick!; 
when  the  instructor  places  a  list  of  printed  questions  in  front  of  the  clasi 

Now  and  then   a  child  will   discover  that   the   blackboard   is  movi 
farther  and  farther  away.  The^-words  in  his  text-books  are  growing  smalle; 
and  smaller.  When  that  occurs,  he  has  a  strange,  startled  sense  of  frigh 
He  is  afraid  that  he  is  going  blind. 

But  he  won't  say  the  hated  word  out  loud.  He  thinks  that  if  he  keeps 
the  secret  to  himself  maybe  it  won't  happen.  So  he  locks  it  up  in  a  sensi- 
tive, misunderstood  little  heart. 

There  are  14  states  in  the  United  States  that  arc  iiruvidin-  ^in.-!  )| 
instruction  for  children  whose  eyes  are  defective.  They  arc  placing  lamps 
in  the  darkness.  But  in  the  other  34  states,  the  handicapped  children  go 
stumbling  along  the  same  road  the  others  take,  faltevinjr,  of  course,  and 
wondering  why  they  can't  keep  up. 

The  amount  of  added  expense  rcrjuir.cd  ,Cov  .--i  . «  ,,, ,  ,  .  -, , ,..  .  ,..;i  in  su,ch 
instances  is  just  a  farthing  compared  to  the  human  anguish  that  a  child 
with  defective  eyesight  can  suffc^-.  Furthermore,  his  mental  and  spiritual 
visions  arc  quite  likely  to  become  as  blurred  as  his  phj'sical  sight,  if  his 

"laggi---  -    'MITlPc:.  -    ' 


L>ear  on. — 

We  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  know  about  an  article  on  page  26  of 
"The  Literary  Digest"  for  April  9th,  which  will  be  read  by  more  than  three 
million  people,  many  of  whom  are  in  your  community.   The  article  is  entitled 

46,000    Children    With    Neglected    Eyesight 

Put  this  page  in  a  most  prominent  place  where  the  greatest  number  of  people 
will  see  it;  also  have  this  April  9th  "Digest"  on  your  reading. table— both  are 
sure  to  serv'^e  a  good  purpose.  This  article  cites  important  facts  presented  at  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  made  by  the 
Managing  Director  of  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. Why  not  send  copies  to  your  school  Board  and  Public  Health  officer? 
If  your  newsdealer  or  Junior  Salesman  can  not  supply  you,  address  us  on 
the  attached  card. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.     The  April  9th  issue  also  reports  the  latest    returns    of    "The    Literary    Digest"    Nation- 
wide Prohibition  Poll  of  20  million  men  and  women.      Don't  miss  it. 
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liStany  Teachers  Take  Part  in  Sight-Samng  Uemonsirauun;^ 


One  hundred  and  fifty  to  200  Spokane  and  visiting  teachers  took  part  in  the  "cavalcade"  of  the  Association  of 
Childhood  Education  and  the  primary  section  of  the  Inland  Empije  Education  association  yesterday  afternoon.  At 
the  Logan  a  demonstration  of  sight-saving  was  given  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Photo  shows  Mrs.  Le5tois--H«HTlS' rt^ft) ,  junfofWgh  school  teacher  at  Baker,  Ore.,  with  Mrs.  Hathaway.     The 
two  children,  both  In  the  2B  class  at  the  Logan  school,  are  Katherine  Grant  (left)  and  Patricia  Wills.     They  are 
being  given  a  close-up  examination  of  the  illuminated  chart,  but  tests  are  conducted  with  the  pupils  stationed  20 
feet  away.    Miss  Laura  Wenholz,  instructor  in  Spokane's  sight-saving  class  at  the  Bancroft  school,  is  a  pupil  of^ 
Mrs.  Hathaway.  -^ 
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.Winifred    Hathaway,    asso- 

ector    of    the    National    So- 

the   Preventicm    nf  .BIJP'^- 

speak  over    radio^ation 

K^'OR  at  8:45 -•i^lwili  lOTTTgm;. 

Mrs.  Hathaway's  topic  is  "Seeing 
Thru  Life."  Her  address  is  tponj 
I  Bored  by  the  El  Paso  County  Mej 
ileal  aociety. 
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Mails  Xre"noo3ed 
With  Offers  To  Fit 
Glasses  By  Mail 


ajfe  pi.  this  section  of  the 
covint0i^lhwnfheen  flooded  the  past 
week  -with  |R)6tai  cards  with  the  use 
of  whi(fii  tl^e/victim  may  fill  in  his 
ag«  maU  th^  card  and  get  a  pair  of 
glasses  to  fit  his  needs  for  the  sum 
'of  $1.98.  From  the  best  information 
that  can  be  obtained  by  this  newspa- 
'  per,  this  is  pure  quackery  of  the  most 
dangerous  type,  and  probably  in 
[thousands  of  cases  permanent  impair- 
ment of  vision  and  in  many  cases 
total  loss  of  sight. 

One's  age  has  no  more  to  do  with 
a  proper  correction  of  vision  through 
glass  fitting  than  does  one's  age 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  size 
shoe  he  must  wear. 
'  This  paper  is  further  advised  that 
it  is  a  strict  violation  of  Oklahoma 
law  to  peddle  glasses  from  house  to 
I  house,  even  though  this  form  of 
quackery  may  be  less  dangerous  than 
'that  of  fitting  glasses  by  mail. 

The  National  Society  for  the  pre- 
vpntinn  ^f  hljadness' ^ri^^WWuii  1 1  ed  a 
briefstatemenTSf  the  situation,  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Excerpts  from  the 
statement  are  reproduced  herein: 

"The  eyesight  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons is  being  jeopardized  by  spectac- 
les sold  by  unscrupulous  mail   order 
optical   houses   which,  through   wide- 
spread   sales    campaigns,    are    selling 
glasses  without  even  asking  for  any 
symptoms,  without  any  sort  of  test- 
ing the  vision  of  the  eyes  of  the  pros- 
pective  purchaser,   and  without  even 
an  inquiry  as  to     the     condition   of 
the  eyes.  These  optical  "quacks"  ask 
merely:   "How   old   are   you?"   "How 
many  years   have  you  worn   glasses, 
if  any?"  and  "What  is  the  shape  of 
your  face —  round  or  slender?''  and 
'lupon  this  information  they  offer  to 
I  fit  any  person  with  glasses  promis- 
ling  "the  most  perfect  vision  of  any 
1  lenses  von  can  get." ,  , . 


"Reports  have  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,   drawing   attention   to   the 
;  operations    of   these    companies.   The 
j  operations  of  these  firms  are,  in  the 
;  opinion  of  the  Society  both  a  fraud 
and    a    menace.    The    Society   warns 
persons    receiving      the      advertising 
matter   of  these  concerns   that  it  is 
impossible  for  glasses  to  be  proper- 
ly  fitted  by  mail,  and  that  in  most 
cases  attempts  to  so  fit  them  will  re- 
'  suit  in  harm  to  the  eyes  of  the  wear- 
ers. 

"Investigation  has  shown  that  the 
glasses  which  are  actually  sent  are 
simply  a  fair  grade  of  magnifying 
glasses  mounted  in  an  extremely  poor 
grade  of  frame.  These  are  advertised 
as  "Scientifically  ground  and  curved 
lenses."  The  glasses  do  nothing  that 
the  exploiters  claim  for  them — they 
do  not  relieve  eyestrain,  they  do  not 
fit  arty  eyes,  except  by  mere  chance. 
They  simply  make  the  print  look 
larger,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
many  persons  receiving  them,  par- 
ticularly old  persons  with  failing 
sight,  will  worry  along  with  them, 
occasionally  feeling  satisfied  because 
of  their  own  ignorance  of  the  harm 
that  may  be  done  their  eyes,  and  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  proper  fitting 
of  glasses  require. 

The  Society  feels  that  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous situation.  It  has  become  a  well 
established  fact  that  fitting  of  glasses 
where  needed  requires  an  examina- 
tion and  eye  test  by  a  qualified  spec- 
ialist, and  special  glasses  for  each 
case  made  upon  prescription. 

Badly  fittfSd  glasses  are  often 
worse  than  no  glasses  at  all.  Few 
people  would  think  of  buying  cloth- 
ing without  a  specification  of  the  size 
they  would  get.  But  fitting  the  lens- 
es in  spectacles  to  human  eyes  re- 
quires much  more  delicate  adjust- 
ment than  does  the  fitting  of  a  man's 
■hat  to  his  head  or  a  woman's  glove 
to  her  hand.  And  a  misfit  in  clothing 
would  have  no  serious  effects,  where 
as  a  misfit  in  glasses  ordered  b 
mail  can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  th^ 
eyesight  of  the  wearer." 
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Seeks  to  Conserve  K*es« 

.According  to  Miss  Eleanor  P. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  her  organi- 
zation and  ColunaTHa  university  are 
experimenting  to  see  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  saturation  point  for 
reading,  beyond  which  eyes  suffer,  no 
matter  how  ideal  factors  of  lighting 
and  sight  may  be.  Miss  Brown  says: 
'Among  the  things  we  hope  these  , 
experiment.s  will  show  are:  How 
much  time  should  a  child  with  normal  ' 
vision  spend  in  reading?  Which  ma- 
terials are  best  suited  to  children 
with  eye  defects?  Ought  children 
from  5  to  6  engage  in  close  eye  work? 
What  kind  of  lighting  is  best  suited 
to  the  varying  age  levels  of  readers? 
What  degree  and  intensity  of  lighting 
is  best?" 
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!  Tells  Of  Work  Of 
Society  For  Prevention 
^    Blindness  To  Children 

'>'/      — 

Tfie  National  society,  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Caring 
for  the  Eyes  of  Pre-School  chil-1 
drcn.  according  to  Dr.  James  E. 
McKeon,  optometrist,  of  5  High 
street,  Meriford.  has  accomplished 
much  in  its  endeavor.  Dr.  Mc- 
Keon  states    in   part : 

"The  sooner  defective  vision 
can  be  discovered  and  eye  disea-i 
ses  recognized,  the  greater  the' 
chance  of  overcoming  the  handi- 
cap of  poor  vision  and  of  effect- 
ing a  cure.  During  1931  the  So- 
ciety gave  103  demonstrations  of 
vision  testing  in  nine  states  and 
42  cities,  before  6  789  school  and 
public  health  nurses,  teachers, 
doctors  and  social  workers,  many 
of  whom  are  now  carrying  on  this 
work  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities. 

"In  one  state  alone  8,000,  pre- 
school children  had  their  vision 
tested  in  accordance  with  the  me-> 
thods  advocated  by  the  society 
and  the  results  proved  conclusi- 
vely the  importance  of  early  €ye| 
examinations. 

"Through  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  joint-report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Problems  in 
Education  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion association  and  the  American 
Medical  association,  in  coop-era- 
tion  with  the  National  society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the 
society  has  continued  and  extend- 
ed the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  school  systems,  to  con- 
serve the  sight  of  children 
through  early  detection  and  cor- 
rection   of    vision    defects. 


"This  effort  has  been  further- 
ed, also,  through  co-operation  with 
medical  inspectors,  school  nurses 
and  health  teachers." 
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Weekly  Notes  on  Cliild  Welfare 
Topics 

Under  the  title  "O  Say,  Can  You 
See?"  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  made  of 
Its  report  for  l931  afiTIlustrated  ap- 
peal for  increase  of  the  sight-saving 
work  which  it  is  sponsoring.  It 
states  that  in  1931  only  7.5  per  cent 
of  new  admissions  to  schools  for  the 
blind  were  victims  of  babies'  sore 
eyes,  a  decrease  from  28  per  cent  in 
1907.  This  cause  of  blindness,  it 
points  out,  can  be  entirely  eradicated 
>  preventive  treatment  of  the  eyes 
f  every  new-born  baby.  The  socie- 
ty reminds  us  of  the  dangers  to  chil- 
dren's eyes  that  lurk  in  firecrackers, 
air  guns,  sharp-pointed  tops,  and  in 
scissors,  forks,  and  knives  used  as 
playthings. 

During  the  year  the  national  so- 
.eiety  cooperated  with  Columbia  Uni- 
llfersity  in  a  study  of  the  actual  ef- 
fests  of  reading  on  the  eyes  and  in 
the  training  of  teachers  for  sight- 
saving  classes;  with  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Associations  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  work  for 
conserving  the  sight  of  school  chil- 
dren; and  with  the  illuminating  En- 
gineer Society  in  determining  light- 
ing standards  for  schools.  Ehiring  the 
year  22  additional  sight-saving 
iclasses  were  organized,  bringing  the 
total  number  in  the  United  States  to 
39  8.  There  were  in  114  cities  in  2  3 
different  states. — U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Washington,   D.  C. 
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SAY.    CAN    YOU    SEE? 

ler  the  title  "O  Say,  Can  You 
the  National  Society  for  the 
;Pr^e^on  of  Blindness.Ju«..«ada..of 
jffi  TBimrtBiMT  itaiiiili„nja:Jllustrated  ap- 
peal for  increase  of  the  sight-saving 
work  which  it  Ls  riponsoring.  It  states 
itliaL  in  1931  only  7.5  (jcr  cent  of  new 
ladmissions  to  :iclionlo  for  the  blind 
Iwere  victims  of  babies'  sore  eyes,  •  a 
I  decrease  from  'i8  per  cent  in  1907. 
This  cause  of  blindness,  it  points  out, 
(can  be  entirely  eradicated  by  pre- 
(ventivc  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  every., 
jnew-borti  baby.  The  society  reminds 
!us  of  the  dangers  to  children's  eyes 
that  Itirk  in  firecrackers,  air  (jnns, 
sharp-pointed  toys,  and  in  scissors, 
[forks,  and  knives  used  as  play  things. 


Ethi^oyer  Responsibil- 
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^    ^  ity  For  Blindness 

Tffe  ^"tef^^c  loss  of  eyesight  and 
lesser  inju^!^  to  the  eyes  imposed  on 
the  workeiK«*Dy  employers  is  empha- 
sized in  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  v...,*... , ■^.  .«-- 

'*'ft-is  estimated,"  the  report  says, 
"that  in  American  industry  more 
than  2,000  workmen  lose  one  or  both 
eyes,  300,000  minor  eye  injuries  are 
received,  and  approximately  $50,000,- 
000  wasted  in  time  lost,  compensation 
and   medical   bills   each  year." 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Association,  asserted  that 
most  of  the  accidents  are  preventable. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  millions 
of  workers  are  compelled  to  labor  in 
poorly  illuminated  workshops  which 
are  a  constant  strain  on  the  eyes.  It 
is  an  equally  notorious  fact  that  the 
workers  are  not  adequately  safe- 
guarded against  machinery  that  is 
dangerous  to  the  eyes. 

State  factory  laws  enacted  by  legis- 
latures dominated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  employers  are  often  too 
loosely  phrased  to  give  the  workers 
adequate  protection,  and  even  when 
carefully  worded  they  are  frequently 
administered  with  such  laxity  as  to 
be  of  relatively  little  worth. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  2,000 
workers  lose  one  or  both  eyes  every 
year  and  thousands  of  others  suffer 
accidents  that  materially  injure  their 
eyesight. 

The  major  purpose  of  industry  un- 
der its  present  organization  is  to  real- 
ize the  largest  possible  profits  for  the 
owners  regardless  of  the  welfare  of 
the  employes. 

Labor  insists  that  this  policy  shall 
be  reversed.  Industry  should  be  op- 
erated with  the  safety  of  the  bodies 
of  the  workers  as  its  first  responsi- 
bility. / 

Our  industrial  autocrats  and  their 
political  renresentatives  should  stop 
imposing  blindness  and  other  bodily 
injuries  on  the  working  men,  women, 
and  children. 


HEEDLESS  BLINDNESS 

Within  a  few  days  now,  tlie 
popping  of  firecrackesr  will  be- 
gin, marking  the  pre-holiday  sale 
of  fireworks.  And  it  is  probabfts 
that  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
will  be  sold,  right  here  in  North- 
ampton, despite  the  prevalence 
of  unemployment  and  the  neces- 
sity for  economizing  in  many 
households.  For  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  the  Fourth  of  July 
wouldn't  be  the  same,  without 
llie  noise  of  firecrackers  or  the 
evening  display  of  rockets  and 
Roman  candles.  One  generation 
of  parents  and  older  children 
willing  to  forego  the  exictemeni 
of  fireworks  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mon sense  would  perhaps  be  sufQ- 
cieut  to  change  this  holiday  Into 
a  really  safe  and  sane  one.  Just 
as  the  ■  old-fashioned  cannon 
crackers  have  been  outlawed  in 
most  states,  so  the  promiscuous 
use  of  fireworks  of  all  kinds 
could  be  done  away  with,  if  pub- 
lic sentiment  were  strong  enough. 
One  of  the  potent  arguments 
against  allowing  children  to  play 
with  fireworks  has  been  the  dan- 
ger of  tetanus,  commonly  called 
lock-jaw.  In  the  days  of  the  big 
Caiinon  craclcers,  deaths  from  thJF 
cause  were  more  frequent  than 
today,  but  there  still  are  cases  of 
lock-jaw  every  Fourth.  Another 
aftermath  of  Independence  day ' 
folly  is  blindness.  It  Is  estimated 
by  the  New  York  Commission  for 
the  Blind  that  at  least  fifty  per- 
sons lose  the  sight  of  one  or  both 
eyes  every  year  in  this  country, 
due  to  fireworks.  The  American 
i  Medical  association  finds  that  in 
la  period  of  13  years,  144  persons 
Ihave  been  permanently  blinded, 
while  644  others  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye — and  all  due  to  Fourth  I 
of  July  accidents  involving  fire- 
works. In  most  of  these  cases,,  the 
victims  were  children,  who  ap- 
proached a  lighted  firecracker  to 
see  why  It  hadn't  exploded 
promptly,  or  in  other  ways  came 
too  close  to  fireworks.  Yet  one 
hardly  can  blame  the  childreu. 
when  adults  consent  to  their  play- 
ing with  those  dangerous  noise- 
f  makers.  .r.^tzj'.  ■'■ 
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The     average     parent  probably 
regards  fireworks  as  a  traditional  | 
part  of  the     Fourth  of  July  cele-l 
bration,     and     maybe     feels  that 
children  have  an  inalienable  rigbt 
to  this  form  of  "fun."  If  the  par- 
ent wishes  to  take  all  the  respou- 
sibility,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  But  it  would  be  real- 
ly    more  fair     to  the  children  ff 
parents  set  off  all  the  firecrackers 
and     other     devices     themselve*. ; 
while  the  youngsters  looked  on  at; 
a  safe  distance.     It  is  a  question 
whether   a   parent   has   the   moral  j 
right  to  allow  a  child  to  run  the 
risk   of   suffering  partial   or   total 
blindness     by  July  Fourth  "cele- 
brating." 

The   best   and      wisest     way   to 
eliminate  habits  of  folly  is  by  the 
substitution   of   something   better. 
This,  year,     Northamptouv  parents 
[have  an  opportunity  to  take  their 
'children  to  Look  Memorial  park, 
and  participate     in  the  "Commu- 
nity    day"     observance     of     the 
Fourth.     For  the     price  of  a  few 
bunches        of     firecrackers,      the 
whole      family     may   have   trans- 
portation    to     Florence,     without 
the  possibility     of     a  regrettable, 
aftermath.  I 
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LY  4  CELEBRATIONS 
ARE  TG^BLAWE  FOR  MANY 
BAD.  CASES  OF  BLINDNESS 

Jt^nCH  year  some  seventy  chil- 
Hf  CJren  lose  their  eyesight  due 
'-^  to  accidents  occuning  during 
play.  The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  ol  Blindness  has  just 
completed  a  spocial  investigation  of 
tRis  hazard.  T'he  various  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  include 
today  more  than  500  children  who 
have  lost  their  eyesight  through  ac- 
cidents. 

The  subject  is  particularly  impor- 
tant just  before  our  annual  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day  on 
July  4  because  weapons,  explosives 
and  fireworks  of  various  types  are 
responsible  for  a  consgiderable 
number  of  such  cases. 

Air  rifles,  "B.  B.  guns,"  shotguns 
and  other  small  caliber  rifles,  blank 
cartridges  and  cap  pistols,  sling- 
shots and  rubber  band  flippers,  ar- 
rows and  stones  are  responsible  for 
almost  one -third  of  all  of  the  cases 
of  blindness  in  children. 

Firecrackers,  torpedoes,  bombs 
and  various  types  of  fireworks  are 
responsible  for  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  cases,  and  other  explosives  for 
about  one-tenth. 

Then  knives  and  scissors,  sticks 
and  nails  account  for  another  10  per 
cent,  as  do  chips  of  steel,  wood, 
glass,  dust  and  sand.  Only  5  per 
cent  of  all  the  cases  are  due  to  ac- 
cidents occurring  in  sports,  and  only 

3  per  cent  to  axitmobile  accidents 
or  falls. 

Assuming  a  certain  number  of 
accidents  necessary  under  modern 
conditions  of  hfe,  for  example  auto- 
mobile accidents  and  falls,  and 
those  due  to  games  in  sports,  it 
should  be  realized  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  accidents  to  the  eye 
are  preventable  because  they  con- 
cern types  of  play  that  are  not  nec- 
essary for  chDdren  and  because 
they  concern  exposure  of  children 
to  dangers  that  are  avoidable. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  this  coun- 
try are  exposed  to  more  hazards  to 
their  eyes  in  the  week  around  July 

4  than  they  are  during  three  months 
at    any     other     time  of    the    year.. 
Many    municipalities  have  endeav- 
ored to  control  fireworks  by  local 
legislation.  • 

At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that" 
danger  from  Fourth  of  July  acci- 
dents would  be  brought  fully  under 
control,  but  of  late  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  this  type  of  accident. 
It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  some 
national  legislation  to  regulate  this 
hazard. 
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BLINAf^ESS   IN  INDUSTRY 

Although  most  industrial  accidents 
to  the  eyes  of  workmen  are  prevent- 
able,  according   to   the   National   So- 
I  clety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
'  It  is-  estimated  that  In  American  in- 
I  dustry  more  than  2000  lose  the  sight 

of  one  eye  or  both  eyes  annually  and 
that  approximately  300,000  minor  in- 
juries are  sustained.  The  waste  in 
time  lost,  compensation  and  medical 
bills  Is  placed  at  $50,000,000. 


MLDREN'S  EY! 

DISEASES  NOW 
LESS  COMMON 

SchgflUar  Specialists  in 

iJ^QMJiiW-ef'Gains 
./?    ByScience. 

^  f%y  ALBERT  E.  HAYES.) 

Medical  science  has  largely  over- 
come diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear 
arising  in  children  from  infectious 
diseases  such  ss  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria,  according  to  evidence  of 
several  specialists  at  opening  lectures 
of  the  summer  school  under  auspices 
of  Colorado  medical  societies  in  ad- 
vance of  the  summer  congress  open- 
ing in  Denver  Friday.  The  first  class 
Monday  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Capitol  Life  Insurance  com- 
pany building  where  a  dozen  eye  and 
ear  specialists  assembled. 

While  the  talks  are  highly  tech- 
nical, something  of  public  interest 
was  given  by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  of 
Denver,  noted  eye  specialist,  who  was 
followed  on  the  program  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Rutherford  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
another  noted  ophthalmologist. 
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"The  norser'SnSCaeFK"  city  life, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
agitation,  do  not  appreciably  affect 
the  hearing,  but  do  devastate  the 
nervous  system."  said  Dr.  Jackson. 

"This  is  partly  due  to  the  extra 
strain  placed  on  the  nerves  of  the 
car,  but  we  do  not  find  that  street 
noises  directly  affect  the  hearing. 
But  we  have  occupational  deafness, 
n\ich.  as  afflicts  boilermakers  and 
those  in  similar  trades.  These  terrific 
concussions  do  produce  deafness  by 
deadening  the  nerves.  The  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  ear  troubles  are  de- 
fects in  living  conditions  that  pro- 
duce catarrhal  infections  and  faulty 
circulation  In  air  passages. 

"We  are  now  able  to  combat  the 
eye  and  ear  troubles  arising  from  in- 
fectious diseases  common  to  children. 
Our  modern  vaccines  are  effective 
and  should  be  more  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  professions.  Eye  trou- 
bles in  children  are  from  more  com- 
mon causes,  such  as  defective  light- 
ing and  too  close  application  in 
schools  where  children  often  hold  the 
printed  page  too  close  to  the  eyes. 
If  eyes  are  at  all  weak,  the  defect 
is  made  worse.  By  proper  habits 
eyes  naturally  weak  can  be  improved. 

"Blindness  at  birth  is  not  always 
perrilkBbnt.  ""ll  WseJIfti'ififies  caused 
by  cataracts,  the  removal  of  which 
cures  the  trouble.  There  are  some- 
times other  defects  that  can  be  cured 
by  operations.  Trachoma,  a  parasitic 
disease,  is  the  historic  cause  of  most 
blindness  among  millions  of  orientals, 
principally  in  Egypt  and  India,  but 
America  is  virtually  free  from  it. 
Sight  and  hearing  are  both  benefited 
by  the  general  health  and  observance 
of  normal   living  habits." 

The  lectures  will  be  held  at  various 
medical  VM^^n^ly^m^^^U^^weck^/^ 
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of  the  University  ol 

:al  school  staff  have 

of  prev 

;es  which  resu 
lyrold  gland,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  made  In  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  men  who  have  developed  this 
latest  contribution  to  humanity  are 
Dr.  Howard  C.  Naffzlger,  professor  of 
surgery,  and  Dr.  Ottiwell  W.  Jones, 
Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  surgery. 
The  treatment  consists  of  a  surgical 
correction  of  aJbnormal  muscle 
changes  in  the  eyes  which  are  in- 
duced by  trouble  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
This  operation  has  proved  so  success- 
ful that  patients  who  otherwise  would 
certainly  lose  their  sight  are  saved 
from  blindness. 

Dean  Langley  Porter  of  the  Medical 
School  states  that  this  development 
Is  Just  one  example  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  University  makes 
each  year  toward  the  improvement  of 
human  welfare.  He  says,  "We  usually 
think  of  a  university  as  solely  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Certainly  it  is 
primarily  this,  but  in  the  practical 
fields  of  agriculture,  engineering  and 
medicine,  particularly,  the  Import- 
ance of  its  contributions  to  knowledge 
through  research  and  experiment 
may  far  exceed  the  importance  of  its 
educational  work." 


fflow)  Blindness  Is  Prevented 
In    the  Newlv'Born  Infant 


r/1,q«5an  clendening,  m.  d. 

^jfotBtESSLY    blind    because 
sonqeon^failed  to  do  the  right  thing 
i  at  tne  iTglit  time." 

Those  are  the  tragic  words  that  a 
physician  is  like- 
ly to  mutter  as 
he  looks  at  the 
faces  in  a  school 
for  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Pathetic  and 
terrible  as  these 
opaque,  sightless 
eyes  are,  their 
existence  Is  ren- 
dered doubly  so 
by  the  k  n  o  w  1- 
edge  that  vir- 
tually all  blind- 
ness in  children 
is  preventable. 

The  common 
cause  of  blind- 
ness in  children  ^ 
is  infection  of  the  eyeball,  during  the 
process  of  birth.  The  per.son  of  the 
mother  may  harbor  germs  which  get 
into  the  baby's  eyes  and  set  up  the 
inflammation  which  results  in  scar- 
ring and  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

And  the  prevention  is  so  simple! 
About  60  years  ago  a  German  ob- 
stetrician, Carl  Crede,  feeling,  as  did 
all  doctors  all  over  the  world,  the 
tragedy  involved  in  having  babies 
blinded  during  birth,  began  to  search 
for  a  way  to  remedy  the  situation. 
He  reasoned  that  it  was  logical  to 
suppose  that  if  the  germs  in  the  eye 
could  be  killed  off  immediately  the 
crippling  infection  would  not  occur. 
He  made  a  series  of  painstaking  in- 
vestigations   on    different    solutions 


Dr.  CTendenlng 


which  might  be  dropped  in  the  eye 
with  safety  andjj^ill  destroy  the 
germs.  He  was  flnallyJ^warded  by 
the  discovery  ihif&j0ae  per  cent 
solution  of  silver  nttrate  dropped  in 
the  baby's  eyes  immediately  after 
birth  would  accomplish  the  desired 
results. 

In  Doctor  Crede's  hospital  500 
babies  were  born  a  year.  Before  he 
began  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  10 
per  cent  Ijad  Infected  eyes  and  in 
most  instances  the  disease  resisted 
the  most  Intelligent  efforts  at  treat- 
ment. Blindness  resulted.  After  the 
use  of  silver  nitrate  was  begun  less 
than  one  child  in  200  developed  in- 
fection in  the  eyes. 

When  these  results  were  an- 
nounced physicians  all  over  the 
world  began  enthusiastically  to  use 
the  method. 

But  tinif  makes  people  careless. 
Physicians  often  feel  now  that  this 
precaution"  is  no  longer  necessary. 
They  think  perhaps  that  the  mothers 
under  their  care  are  too  clean  to  in- 
fect their  babies'  eyes.  Or  perhaps 
a  parent  or  relative  objects  because 
although  the  silver  nitrate  solution 
in  one  per  cent  strength  never  does 
any  harm  it  causes  a  little  redness 
of  the  baby's  eyes  for  a  while.  But 
the  danger  of  blindness  in  the  new- 
born is  real  and  still  present,  and 
this  preventive  measure  is  still  re- 
quired. 

In  most  countries  it  is  required  by 
law.  What  is  hard  to  understand  is 
that  lately  when  state  legislatures 
are  considering  the  re-enactment  of 
such  laws,  such  action  should  meet^ 
with  a  storm  of  opposition 
fanatics  who  oppo^  all  medical, 
islation.  '»_ 


uld  meet 
on    fron^ 


Causes 

of 

Blindness. 


It  is  curious  that  two  of 
the  major  causes  of  blind- 
ness are  to  be  found  in  con- 
ditions which  seem  strong- 
ly opposed  to  each  other. 
The  conclusions  of  a  two-year  study  of 
blindness  'by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  announced  by  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
indicate  that  the  leading  cause  is  tra- 
choma. The  studies  of  the  late  Dr. 
NoGi'CHi  had  not  resulted  in  finding  the 
specific  germ,  and  others  will  continue 
the  search.  Without  this  knowledge,  it 
is  nevertheless  possible  to  reduce  the 
disease  by  improving  living  conditions. 
Trachoma  is  prevalent  where  people  are 
poor,  ignorant  and  crowded  together 
under  unsanitary  conditions.  Among  the 
more  primitive  races  it  flourishes. 

In  contrast  is  the  Increase  of  blindness 
In  industrial  districts.  Men  and  wr.men 
tvorking  m  clean,  modern  factories,  in 
model  homes,  under  the  best  sanitary 
conditions,  risk  their  vision  through  acci- 
dents. The  hazards  of  manufacture  and 
transportation  result  in  an  appalling 
number  of  injuries  to  the  eyes.  No  other 
single  class  of  injury  is  so  numerous,  and 
in  some  intensive  industrial  localities  eye 
accidents  outnumber  the  sum  of  all  the 
others. 

Both  trachoma  and  accidental  blindness 
offer  a  challenge  to  workers  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  the  former  espe- 
cially, since  it  may  be  checked  through 
means  which  bring  other  benefits. 
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;miox  week 


Plerman:  D.S.O.,  addressed 
p  meeting  of  the  Nursts'  alumnae  of 
tof  the  General  hospital  Wednesday 
evening  In  the  Nurses'  home,  McDer- 
niot  avenue,  on  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

He  pointed  out  that  voluntary  ef- 
fort leads  the  way  in  the  care  of  the 
blind,  as  there  will  be  In  every  coun- 
try, at  every '  time,  a  minority  who 
are  in  advance  of  f.ie  majority  In 
tlieir  view  of  their  duty  towards  their 
neighbor.  They  will  band  then\selves 
together  voluntarily  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  sick,  the  pcor  and  the 
blind. 

The  v.'ork  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  divided  into 
Itwo  parts,  the  care  and  comfort  of 
the  blind  people,  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  he  said.  Tlie  work  of 
rthe  institute  is  built  on  this  founds.^ 
'tlon:  to  make  it  possible  for  those 
blind  people  who  have  the  will  and 
the  ability  to  do  so  to  help  them- 
selves. The  blind  people  are  a  £e:ect 
class,  and  we  are  not  anxious  to  see 
'their  numbers  added  to.  Major  Flex- 
;man  declared. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  tlie  Blind,  instead  of  spending  all 
of  its  funds  on  the  training  and  com- 
fort of  blind  people,  are  trying, 
through  prevention  work,  to  do  away 
with  the  causes  of  blindness,  so  as  to 
save  thousands  of  Canadians  from 
being  needlessly  blind  in  the  future. 

Pictures  were  shown,  illustrating 
various  details  of  the  worJc. 


yi^n^<^. 


FIREWORKS     AS     EVE     H.AZARDS. 

More  than  50  per  cent,  of  eye  ac- 
cidents to  children  are  caused  by 
weapons  and  fireworks,  says  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  statistician  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, in  the  Safety  Education  maga- 
zine. At  least  70  children  are  to- 
tally blinded  each  year  in  the  United 
States  through  accidental  causes, 
Miss  Kerby  states.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  newspaper  reports  for  the 
three  summer  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  Miss  Kerby  found  that 
31  per  cent,  of  eye  accidents  to  chil- 
dren were  caused  by  weapons,  such 
as  air  rifles,  BE  guns  and  other  small 
calibre  rifles,  blank  cartridge  and  cap 
pistols,  slingshots  and  stones:  23  per- 
cent by  various  classes  of  fireworks; 
10  per  cent,  by  explosives,  such  as 
percussion  caps  and  cartridges,  and  11 
per  cent,  by  sharp-pointed  objects 
such  as  knives  and  scissors.  Par- 
'ents  can  eliminate  the  first  major 
hazard  by  keeping  destructive  weap- 
ons out  of  children's  hands  and  by 
substituting  less  harmful  playthings  | 
she  writes.  The  fireworks  hazard  | 
can  only  be  ehminated  by  universal  | 
legislation.  Miss  Kerby  states,  and 
this  .'=he  .'=tronply  advises. 


School  Hygiene      \^ 
Conference  Held 
In  Salem  Tuesday 

The  fii^t  of  the  annual  conferences 
on  school  hygiene  to  be  held     in  the 
state  schools  this  year  is  set  for  to- 
morrow at  the  State  Teachers  college 
In  this  city,    -"rhe  maladjusted  school 
child  and  his  needs"  is  the  subject  for 
the   morning  session,   with   Henry   B. 
Elkind.    M.   D.,    of   the   Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental     Hygiene,     as  the 
.speaker.    Following  his  talk  there  will 
be  round  tables  for  the  school  super- 
intendents,  doctors   and   nurses.    Roy 
Kellar  of  Manchester  will   preside   at 
the     eut>erlntendents'       meeting       at 
which   Frank    P.    Morse    of    the   state 
i  department  of  education  is   to  speak 
(on  "Health     education     In  secondary 
schools."     M.  Gertrude  Martin,  R.  N., 
{■will     preside-   at  the     nurses'     round 
I  table   at  which   Marlon   E.   Remon   of 
Melrose  will  outline  a  course  of  study 
'■  in  health  education. 

At  the  afternoon  session  at  1.30 
there  will  be  a  round  table  for  super- 
intendents and  physicians,  with  Er- 1 
nest  W.  Fellows  of  Gloucester  presid- 
ing, and  Frederika  Moore.  M.  D..  of 
the  state  department  of  public  health 
speaking  on  "Medical  work  in  the 
schools",  and  give  a  demonstration 
health  examination. 

There  will  also  be  a  demonstration 
of  eye  testing  by  Mary  E.  Smith.  R.  N., 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  BUadflSg^-  A't  another 
round  table  fSr^rarlls.  in  the  after- 
noon, the  subject  u'ln  be  "School , 
nursing,  what  are  we  doing?'*  ' 

Carl  L.  Schrader  of  the  state  de- ' 
partment  of  education  will  preside  at] 
the  opening  session 
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Parents  Are 
Advised  By 
^Miss  Brown 

Many  Accidents  Result  From 


Despite    Safety 
irst  Rules. 


The  greatest  advantage  that  you 
can  give  to  children  is  the  ability  to 
see  well  in  life.  A  child's  eyes  are 
his  most  precious  possessions,  and  be 
needs  the  help  of  all  those  who  are» 
In  any  way  responsible  for  his  wel- 
fare— particularly  the  help  of  his  par- 
ents— not  only  In  maintaining  vision, 
but  also  in  the  avoidance  of  dangers 
of  total  loss  of  sight.  The  mother's 
foresight  can  guard  his  eyesight." 

So  states  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  Natiooj^^towety  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness^^«^i»» 

"UlTHr''nwnf*^i^g{s  blindness  was 
frequently  regarded  ag""»i^ct  of  God," 
Miss  Brown  states.  "Our  attitude  has 
changed,  however,  and  we  now  realize 
that  most  blindness  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

"The  child  who  Is  suffering  from 
eye  strain  sometimes  manages  to  see 
well  enough,  but  has  to  make  unusual 
effort  to  do  so  and  is  soon  fatigued 
and  Irritated.  The  result  may  be  an 
over-sensitiveness  or  a  streak,  of 
'meanness.' 

"In  spite  of  'safety  first'  education 
and  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  fire- 
works is  regulated  by  law',  some  chil- 
dren still  lose  their  eyesight  in  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations;  several  hundred 
others  suffer  painful  accidents,"  de- 
clares Miss  Brown.  "The  'cannon 
cracker'  exploded  in  a  milk  bottle  may 
cause  a  serioas  eye  injury.  The  too 
realistic  cowboy,  Indian  and  racketeer 
games  in  which  air  rifles,  blan!:  jrts- 
tols  or  bows  and  arrows  are  tised  are 
other  plays  that  ftiay  result  in  eye  ac- 
cidents. A  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
shears  in  small  hands  Is  another  cause 
of  casualties. 

"There  are  three  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  first  aid  to  the  eyes,  in  case 
of  an  accident,"  Miss  Brown  coun- 
sels. 

"The  first  of  these  is  cleanliness; 
next,  prompt  r't  Tor  the  eye,  and 
third,  medical  cai'e  directed  by  a  com- 
petent physician,  preferably  an  ocuhst. 
These  principles  apply  even  if  the  in-, 
'iry  is  slight,  and'they  are  imperativrf 
JHth  serious  injuries." 
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Argyrol  Tycoon  Barnes 

Be  made  a  jniit  dealer  glad. 

Albert  Barnes  won  a  scholarship  at  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  and  worked  his 
way  through  college  as  a  semi-professional 
baseball  player.  He  won  his  M.D.  degree, 
saved  enough  money  to  go  to  Heidelberg 
where  he  helped  pay  his  tuition  as  a  sing- 
ing waiter  in  a  Braiikeller.  He  was  always 
more  interested  in  chemistry  than  medi- 
cine. Back  in  the  U.  S.  he  sjtewed  up  some- 
thing on  the  future  Mrs.  Barnes's  kitchen 
range.  It  was  Argyrol.  the  silver  com- 
pound that  serves  many  purposes  of  silver 
nitrate  without  its  burn. 

By  the  laws  of  most  States,  silver 
nitrate,  Argyrol,  or  some  other  silver  salt 
must  be  put  in  the  eyes  of  newborn  babes 
to  disinfect  the  mucous  membrane,  pre- 
vent blindness.  Its  manufacture  is  very 
simple.  For  years  Dr.  Barnes  turned  out 
the  world's  supi^ly  of  genuine  Argyrol  in 
a  little  ramshackle  factory  which  had  just 
eight  employes:  five  white  women,  three 
colored  men.  He  never  employed  more 
[than  20 people.  Argyrol  leaves  the  factory 
]in  the  form  of  minute  crystals.  Little 
drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  Argyrol, 
!made  the  mighty  Dr.  Barnes  Csix  ft.  high, 
200  lb.)  a  multi-millionaire.  In  1929  he 
sold  his  Argyrol  rights  to  Zonite  Products 
Corp.  for  more  millions.  He  can  devote 
his  entire  time  to  his  hobbv.  modern  art. 


TELL  CHICAGO'S 
WORK  IN  CURING 
OF  CROSS  EYES 


An  announcement  in  The  Tribune- 
of  Dec.  5  of  the  opening  of  a.  clinic 
for  correcting  "  cross-eyes "  without 
the  use  of  surgery  at  th?  Fifth  Ave- 
nue hospital.  New  Yorl<.  modeled  after 
the  Royal  Westminster  Eye  hospital 
in  London,  revealed  that  two  such 
clinics  have  been  operating  in  Chicago 
for  more  than  two  years. 

"  Much  more  work  has  been  done 
In  this  country  than  abroad,"  said  Dr. 
H.  E.  Pine,  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Society  of  Optometrists.  "  Some 
of  the  instruments  in  use  in  the  Royal 
Westminster  Eye  hospital,  in  which 
Dr.  Ernest  Maddox  is  the  moving 
spirit,  are  made  in  this  country." 

100  Charity  Patients  Dally. 

Of  the  100  charity  patients  treated 
dally  in  the  Northern  Illinois  College 
of  Optometry  eye  clinic  at  4043  Drexel 
boulevard,  27  are  given  the  treatment 
for  "  cross-eyes."  The  patients  are 
sent  by  the  Coolc  County  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency   Relief   committee. 


'  "  A  gfBjnriflcai'gi'q'uavKery  la  oemg 
perpetrated  by  doctors  who  claim  that 
they  can  cure  any  cross-eyes."  said 
Dr.  W.  .Jerome  Heather,  director  of 
the  eye  clinic.  "Of  course  patholog- 
ical cases  and  eyes  cros.sed  thrbrtsh 
anatomical  defects  nr  malforrnation  of 
the  head,  fannot  be  treated  by  the 
new  method. 

"  But  a  conservative  estimate  is 
That  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  patients  we  have  treated  for  cros.s- 
eyes — and  we  treat  only  those  called 
amblyopic,  or  cross-eyes  which  have 
dimness  of  vision — have  been  treated 
v.'ith  definite  success.  In  many  cases 
glasses  or  some  other  corrective  meas- 
ure must  follow  the  treatment,  but  in 
many  others  nothing  is  needed  after 
the  eyes  are  trained  and  straight- 
ened." 

Dr.  Pine,  who  is  a  former  professor 

at  the  Northern  Illinois  college  and 
is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Post-Graduate  Eye  Institute  clinic.  S63 
North  La  Salle  street,  where  cross- 
eyes  are  similarly  treated,  explained 
the  method  of  trainins:  the  e\e  niu.s- 
fles. 

"Onl.\'  two  animals  are  caivihle  of 
learning  to  use  both  e\e.s  toi,-ether, 
man  and  the  monkey,"  he  said.  "  No 
child  is  ever  born  with  fusion.  In 
other  words,  he  must  learn  to  .see  one 
object  with  both  eyes.  He  does  not 
effect  complete  fusion  until  he  Is 
about  4  years  old.  . 

"  If  something  in  the  nattiral  de-r 
velopment  of  his  training  of  the  mus- 
cles goes  wrong,  he  develops  ambi- 
opia,  which  means  that  he  uses  his 
strong  eye.  The  weak  one,  unused, 
becomes  crossed  and,  becoming 
crossed,  becomes  weaker. 


J 

Telescopic  Glasses  Will  Allow  40  P.  C. 
Of  Totally'  BluuLto  Return  to  Work 


CHICAGO.  Dec.  18  lAPi— Forty  per 
cent,  of  the  i^erson.s  now  Incompetent 
from  blindnes.s  can  be  returned  to 
normal  occupation.s  by  the  use  of  newly 
developed  telescopic  glasses.  Dr.  William 
I  Feinbloom  of  New  York  told  the  Ameri- 
[  can  Academy  of  Optometi^  today. 

Dr.  Feinbloom.  reading  his  pai>sr  be- 
fore the  11th  annual  session  of  the 
academy,  said  he  spent  seven  years  In 
study  and  experiment  to  bring  telescopic 
lenses  to  a  point  where  they  would  be 
available  to  persons  whose  sight  ranges 
to  as  little  as  2  per  cent,  of  normal.  At 
present,  these  patients  are  considei-ed  as 
totally  blind. 

Dr.  Feinbloom  explained  that,  wliile 
the  principle  of  the  telescope  has  been 
known  since  Galileo's  t^me.  it  lia.s  noi 
been  possible  to  apply  its  ix)werf ul  as- 
sistance to  ca.ses  of  extremely  low  vision 
because  through  it  objects  are  not  where 
they  seem  to  be.  The  telescope,  in  othor 
words,  he  said,  makes  remote  ob.teci.s 
appear  closer  to  the  observer;  as  a  rc- 
.suit.  per.^ons  wearing  trle.scopic  lenses 
could  not  u.se  tliem  sati.'factorily  wliilc 


moving.  They  could  read,  but  no: 
pursue  any  occupation. 

The  fiew  invention  takes  advantage  of 
the  psychological  factor  in  vision.  Dr. 
Feinbloom  continued.  'If  onlv  one 
meridian.'  he  said,  "in  the  telescopic 
s.vstem  could  be  designed  to  have  a 
telescopic  parallax  of  unity,  then  the  en- 
tire image  would  be  pro,iecte<l  back 
psycholcgicaliy  to  the  plane  of  the  ob- 
.ject."  'Tele.^rop'c  parallax"  is  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  apparent  displace- 
ment of  the  object  seen  through  the 
telescope. 

Thus,  by  deliberate  distortion  of  a 
small  pan  of  the  imase.  the  beholder's 
Impression  of  displacement  is  destroyed 
and  he  can  see  the  object  in  its  proper 
spatial  relationship.  'The  distoriion.  in 
the  instnunents  worked  out  by  Dr.  Fein- 
bloom. consists  of  a  horizontal  masnifl- 
cadon.  he  said.  "The  ordinary  m.-in  will 
reem  more  corpulent."  he  explained, 
"and  the  objects  v.ill  .seem  wider."  The 
user  of  the  new  glasses  will  have  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  this,  he  added. 

The  new  instruments  are  worn  as 
ordinary  glasses,  but  ha\e  three  lenses 
before  each  eye  in  place  of  one,  as  now. 
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Air^orily  in  Sight  Saving  Tells 
\0i  Progress  in  U.  S.  and  Europe 


Progress  achieved  during ,  the 
last  year  in  the  world-wide  move- 
ment for  conservation  of  vision — 
particularly  in  the  effort  to  guard 
the  eyesight  of  school  children — 
was  described  in  speeches  in  Paris,, 
France,  recently,  by  delegates  from 


I  England,   France    Germany,   Switz- 
erland   and    the    United    States,    at 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
!  ternational  Association  for  Preven- 
tion   of    Blindness. 

The  United  States  was  represent- 
ed by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  of 
New  York  City,  associate  director 
of  the  American  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  had  just  completed' 
a  tour  of  inspection  among  Euro- 
pean public  and  private  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  meth- 
ods used  to  educate  children  who 
have  seriously  defective  vision.  She 
is  the  acknowledged  leading  au- 
thority on  this  subject  in  America. 

In  an  address  before  the  con- 
vention, Mrs.  Hathaway  said: 
"Away  back  in  1802,  Franz  Von 
Gahei.s  of  Austria  w?,s  the  first  to 
recognize  that  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren were  quite  as  much  misfits  in 
schools  for  the  blind  as  in  schools 
for   the   normal   seeing. 

Twenty-Four  Years  Ago. 

"It  was  not  until  1908,  however, 
that  James  Kerr  and  Bishop  Har- 
mon in  London  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  the  first  special 
classes  for  myopes.  The  city  of 
Strasbourg,  then  in  Germany,  es- 
tablished classes  in  1909.  It  was 
from  these  myope  schools  that  the. 
United  States  received  its  direct 
inspiration. 

"On  a  v-isit  to  England  in  1909, 
Edward  E.  Allen,  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  BtTStt3TT;TI5rned  of  the  rhy- 
ope  schools.  After  studying  their 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  work, 
he  felt  that  he  had  found  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  educating 
the  partially  seeing  children  in  his 
own   school. 

"It  took  considerable  time  to 
convince  educational  authorities  in 
the  United  States  that  special  op- 
EPrtunities  were  necessary  for  par- 


Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway 

tially  seeing^  children,  but  due 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Allen's  efforts,  a 
class  was  established,  in  Boston, 
in  April  1913.  In  September  of 
that  year  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  a  second  class 
was  established  in  Cleveland.  From 
these  two  classes  have  developed 
the  409  sight-saving  classes  in  the 
United  States  today.  They  are 
maintained  by  118  cities  in  22 
state."!.  These  classes  are  now  so 
generally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  system,  that  the  period 
of  fundamental  experiment  may 
be  said  to  be  of  the  past. 
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Telescope  Glasses  Called 
L^     Boon  to  VirUudly  Blind 

Device  Perfected  by  Dr.  Fein- 
bloom  Restores  Sight  to  Those 
with  Only  2  P.  C.  Vision 

Chicago,  Dec.  19  (A.P.) — Forty  per  cent 
of  the  persons  now  Incompetent  from 
blindness  can  be  returned  to  normal  oc- 
cupations by  the  use  of  newly  developed 
telescopic  glasses.  Dr.  William  Fein- 
bloom  of  New  York  told  the  American 
Academy  of  Optometry  today.  Dr.  Fein- 
bloom  spent  seven  years  in  study  and  ex- 
periment tQ  bring  telescopic  lenses  to  a 
point  where  they  would  be  available  to 
persons  whose  sight  ranges  to  as  little 
as  2  per  cent  of  normal.  At  present 
these  patients  are  considered  as  totally 
blind. 

The  new  Invention  takes  advantage  of 
the  psychological  factor  In  vision?  Dr. 
Feinbloom  continued.  "If  only  one 
meridian,"  he  said,  "in  the  telescopic 
system  could  be  designed  to  have  a  tele- 
scopic parallax  of  unity,  then  the  entire 
Image  would  be  projected  back  psycho- 
logically to  the  plane  of  the  object." 
"Telescopic  parallax"  is  the  term  used  to 
designate  the  apparent  displacement  of 
the  object  seen  through  the  telescope. 

Thus,  by  deliberate  distortion  of  a 
small  part  of  the  image,  the  beholder's 
Impression  of  displacement  is  destroyed 
and  he  can  see  the  object  in  Its  proper 
spatial  relationship.  The  distortion.  In 
the  instruments  worked  out  by  Dr.  Fein- 
bloom,  consists  of  a  horizontal  magnifi- 
cation, he  said.  "The  ordinary  man  will 
eeem  more  corpulent,"  he  explained, 
'and  the  objects  will  seem  wider."  The 
user  of  the  new  glasses  will  have  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  this,  he  added. 

The  new  Instruments  are  worn  as  ordi- 
nary glasses,  but  have  three  lenses  be- 
fore each  eye  in  place  of  one,  as  now. 
They  provide  a  new  world  for  those  par- 
tially blind,  according  to  Dr.  Howard  C. 
Doane  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Optometry.  "This  In- 
vention Is  given  freely  to  the  world  of 
science  and  its  importance  can  be  real- 
ized when  we  appreciate  the  many  thou- 
sands of  people  now  dependent  upon  pub- 
lic charity,  due  to  faulty  eyesight.  Op- 
tometrists throughout  the  country  will 
be  enabled  to  help  such  people  and  re- 
store them  to  usefulness  and  happiness." 


TO 
ASSIST  BLIND 

Magnifies  But  Keeps  Object  At 
I  Proper  Distanc^^;     ' 


CHICAGO,  (UP)— Dr.  William 
Felnbloom  of  New  York  announced 

^  discovery  liere  today  which  he 
a^d  will  bring  back  normal  sight 

|to>Uiousands  of  persons  now  prac- 

jticaH^  blind. 

'  Feinbloom's  discovery  is  a  new 
type  telescopic  lens  which  will  en- 
able persons  with  as  iktle  as  two 

[per  cent  sight  to  sec  as  well  as  they 

[could  with  old  type  telescopes  but 
with  the  added  comfort  of  seeing 
things  just  where  they  really  are, 
it  was  explained. 

Announcement  that  the  new  lens 
had  been  perfected  was  made  at 
the  eleventh  annual  couvention  of 
the  American  \pMiip.tiLv  ^^f  Opfn. 
metry  in  t!ie  Pa^jge^Ji**'*''*^- 

Other  menibeis  of  the  academy 
hailed  the  discovery  as  "one  of  the 
most  outstanding  gifts  made  to 
mankind  and  public  health  in  re- 
cent years." 

Felnbloom  predicted  his  discov- 
ery would  enable  thousands  of  peo- 
ple now  dependent  upon  charity  to 

I  become  independent. 

"The  old  type  telescopic  spec- 
tacles and  coijiimon  opera  and  field 

i  glasses  are  e.vactly  alike  in  that 
both  are  made  of  spherical  lenses 

I  which  magnify  and  appear  to  bring 

;  the  obicct  nearer,"  Feinbloom  said 
in  explaining  his  discovery. 

I     "Application  of  the  new  cylindri 

"cal  lenses  into  these  same  glasses 
magnifies  the  object  but  the  dis 
tance    between    the    observer    and 

!  the  object  remain%  the  same." 


VISION  AND  THET  BXINTT 


A  dispatch  from  Cliicago  telling  of  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  type  of  telescopic  glasses  gave 
the  unfortunate  impression  that  it  would  bring 
sight  to  the  blind.  A  moment  or  two  ot  con- 
sideration should  convince  any  one  that  a  de- 
vice would  have  to  be  miraculous  to  bring  sight 
where  there  is^  no  sight.  The  most  powerful 
glasses  can  only  improve  human  vision;  they 
cannot  make  it.  Wliat  Dr.  William  Feinbloom 
of  New  York  hopes  to  do  is  to  enable  the  visu- 
ally handicapped  people  having  from  2  to  10 
per  cent,  of  normal  vision  to  see  much  better 
than  they  can  see  now.  Such  an  accomplish- 
ment would  be  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
happiness  of  thousands  of  people. 

The  telescope  is  as  old  a.s  Galileo,  but  the 
way  in  which  it  makes  objects  seem  nearer  than 
they  really  ai-e  has  practically  nullified  its  use 
as  an  everyday  aid  to  eyesight.  According  to 
Dr.  Feinbloom's  speech  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Optometry,  he  has  created  a  sort 
of  artificial  distortion  of  the  telescopic  Image 
which  the  wearer  becomes  accustomed  to  and 
Which  enables  him  to  compensate  unconsciously 
for  the  ordinary  illusions.  The  new  glasses 
contain  three  lenses,  but  the  whole  instrument, 
apparently,  is  not  too  large  or  heavy  to  wear 
In  the  usual  fashion. 

For  the  per-son  of  Umited  vision.  Dr.  Fein- 
bloom's invention  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween being  permanently  handicapped  and 
leading  a  normal  life.  But  it  cannot  serve  as 
any  eye  where  none  exists. 


"  'Restoring  Sight  ^  ^ 
This  may  seem  the  brightest  of  all 
Christmases  to  many  thousands.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  eager  and 
hopeful  interest  with  which  those 
whose  vision  is  so  impaired  as  to 
debar  them  from  industrial  activity 
must  have  listened  as  others  have 
I'cad  to  them  reports  of  the  promise 
of  restored  sight  through  usg  of  the 
telescopic  glass  perfected,  after 
seven  years  of  experimentation,  by 
Dr  William  Feinbloom  of  New  York. 
According  to  the  last  census  there 
were  63,489  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  were  listed  as  blind.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Feinbloom's  reported  ' 
statement  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Optometry  at  Chicago  40  per  cent 
of  those  now  debarred  from  normal 
occupations  by  impaired  vision  can 
be  restored  to  activity.  He  declared 
that  his  lenses  would  be  available  to 
persons  whose  sight  ranges  to  as 
little  as  2  per  cent.  While  he  spoke 
of  these  as  being  considered  totally 
blind,  it  is  not  yet  clear  just  how 
i  his  estimate  of  40  per  cent  should 
be  related  to  the  census  figures.  But 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  many 
of  those  trained  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  including  Perkins  institute  in 
this  state,  have  not  been  completely 
and  entirely  bereft  of  sight  it  may 
j  be  deduced  that  the  number  who 
may  be  benefited  throughout  the 
'  country  is  very  large. 

It  is  possible  that  the  amount  of 
benefit  will  somewhat  vary  with  the 
individual  case,  even  where  the  per- 
centage of  sight  is  the  same.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  Dr  Feinbloom's  claims 
and  that  through  his  adaptation  of 
the  telescopic  lens,  which  he  has 
given  free  to  the  world  of  science, 
he  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  afflicted  humanity. 
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Eye  Physicians 
Hit  Telescope 
,    Glasses'  Claim 
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Not  40  Per  Cent,  Only  Five,  of 
I    Virtually  Blind  Helped  by 
OptometfisFs  Device 


New  York.  Jan.  21  —  False  hopes  has 
leen  created  among  many  of  the  blind, 
tlieir  families  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  United  States  by  tlie  widespread 
newspaper  publicity  given  to  the  an- 
nouncement in  Chicago  on  Dec.  18  that 
telescopic  spectacles  have  been  per- 
fected which  can  restore  vision  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  present  classified  blind  popu- 
lation. In  re.«»ponse  to  the  numerous  in-  ' 
quiries  on  this  subject  which  have  come 
to  the  offices'  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  tjie  National  So- 
^ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
[respectively,  these  organizations  wish  to 
make  the  following  statement,  based  on 
their  investigation: 

The  experience  of  ophthalmologists  who 
have  done  much  work  with  telescopic 
s»pectacles  indicates  that  the  true  per- 
centage of  those  now  classified  as  blind 
who  can  be  helped  by  the  use  of  this 
device — but  who  cannot  be  helped  by 
ordinary  spectacle.s — is  not  40  per  cent, 
but  much  less  than  five  per  cent.  The 
assumption  that  practically  all  cases  of 
low  vision  are  capable  of  being  im- 
i  proved  by  mere  enlargement  of  the  im- 
age.t  on  the  retina  is  false.  The  group 
of  the  "near-blind"  includes  'a  large 
number  of  persons  whose  vision  is  ob- 
structed by  opacities,  of  persons  ^hose 
optic  nerves  or  retinas  have  lost  praoti- 
ca'ly  all  sensitivene.ss.  of  persons  whose 
j  eye  diseases  would  be  aggravated  and 
j  blindness  precipitated  by  excessive  use  of 
;  the  eyes,  and  many  others  who  cannot 
be  helped  by  any  optical  device. 

Moreover,  it  happens  frequently  in  the 
experience  of  oplithalinologists  -  that  a 
person  to  whom  the  physician  is  able  to 


give  improved  vision  with  telescopic 
lenses  is  unable  actually  to  make  use  of 
them  in  daily  activities.  The  unfounded 
claims  regarding  the  extent  of  their  use- 
fulness is  particularly  unfortunate  in 
that  it  raises  false  hope.**  among  the 
blind.  Persons  who  are  helped  may  find 
them  a  great  boon,  but  the  number  of 
such  persons  fs  relatively  small.  ' 

No  "Great  Discovery"  | 

There  Is  really  no  "great  ^discovery"  in 
the  use  of  magnifying  glass  for  spec- 
tacles. The  first  attempts  to  improve 
X'ision  by  applying  the  magnifying  pi-in- 
ciple  of  the  telescope  to  spectacles  were 
iTiade  about  300  years  ago.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  American  ophthal- 
mologists have  been  using  telescopic 
spectacles  in   their  regular  practice. 

The  only  change  now  proposed  is  the 
substitution  of  cylindrical  lenses  for  the 
usual     spherical     lenses — enlarging     the 
vertical   dimensions'  of  images  by   thirty 
per  cent,  while  enlarging  their  horizontal 
dimensions    eighty    per    cent.      This    ^yill 
improve    the    patient's    ability    to    judge , 
distances     and     space     correctly,     it     is  i 
claimed,    and    thus    make    it    easier    and  I 
saier   to   walk   about   while   wearing   the  ' 
.spectacles.  Upon  examination,  this  claim 
does  not  appear  to  be  justified  for  several 
reasons.  i 

In  the  first  place,  objects  will  appear 
closer  than  they  acttially  are.  Moreover, 
tlie  use  of  cylindrical  lenses  produces  dis- 
torted or  blurred  images  in  which 
objects  appear  broader  in  proportion  to 
height  than  they  actually  are.  The  use 
ot  cylindrical  lenses  in  this  w^ay  is  not ! 
new  and  ophthalmologists  who  have  tried  ! 
it  have  not  found  it  any  improvement. 

INIore  important,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
opthalmologist,  Is  that  the  use  of  cylindri- 
cal lenses  cannot  obviate  other  inherent 
defects  in  telescopic  spectacles  which 
affect  thedr  usefulness,  such  as  the  limita- 
tion in  the  field  of  vision,  the  apparent 
riovement  of  objects  on  turning  the 
head,  the  necessity  for  keeping  them  j,n 
adjustment,  the  impossibility  of  using 
the  same  lenses  for  both  near  and 
distance  vision — not  to,  mention  th* 
weight  and  conspicuous  appearance  of 
the-  device.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  "new  development"  does  not  consti- 
tute any  real  improvement  which  would 
make  the  spectacles  any  more  widely  ap- 
plicable for  improving  the  vision  of 
persons  with  low  vi.sion  than  the  types 
of  telescopic  spectacles  now  in  use. 
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.       ^u.iiis;   Gross-Eyes 

Tlie  NaMonal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention  of  Rliiulness  LIUa'IS  HM»>  all 
cjiSes  (if  cToss-eVes  are  curable  If  taken 
In  time.  Treatment  should  begin  be- 
fore the  sixth  year,  and  preferably  be- 
fore the  third   vear. 


^     NEW  TELESC^IC  SPECKS  HIT 

A  joint  .statement  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
^Blindness  says  false  hope  has  been 
'created  among  many  of  the  blind^their 
families  and  their  friends  throughout 
pthe  United  States  by  the  widespread 
publicity  given  to  the  announcement 
that  telescopic  spectacles^  have  been 
perfected  which  can  restore  vision  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  present,  classified 
blind  population.  These  organizations 
claim  the  e.xperience  of  ophthahnolo- 
gists  who  have  done  much  work  with 
telescopic  spectacles  indicates  that  the 
true  percentage  of  those  now  classi- 
fied as  blind  who  can  be  helped  by  the 
use  of  this  device — but  who  cannot  be 
helped  by  ordinarj'  spectacles — is  not 
40  per  cent,  but  much  less  than  five 
per  cent. 


—  > .■  — — 


'"  HEKPINO^HE  BLIND.'     '. 

THE  Possible  consequences  of 
malnutrition  and  poorer  living 
conditions  among  the  unemployed  of 
the  country  are  viewed  with  consid- 
erable alarm  by  public  health  au- 
thorities as  to  the  effect  on  the  eye^ 
sight  of  school  children. 

It  is  well  established  that  there  is 
a  definite  relation  between  proper 
nutrition  and  eyesight  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  look  for  an  increase  in  blind- 
ness where  any  number  of  children 
are  subjected  to  a  lack  of  nutritious 
food.  With  the  necessity  for  more 
treatment  of  eye  diseases  among  chil- 
dren, the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  sounds  a 
timely  warning. 

For  several  year.s  the  Altoona  Lions 
club  has  acted  as  sponsor  for  the 
Blair  county  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  and 
in  that  time  some  150  persons  in  Al- 
toona and  vicinity  have  been  given 
aid,  either  in  the  form  of  treatment, 
or  in  helping  along  rehabilitation  so 
that  the  individuals  may  become  self 
supporting. 

A  move  in  that  direction  was  made 
some  time  ago,  having  in  mind  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment  fund. 
A  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  con- 
tributors would  receive  something 
worthwhile  in  return  for  the  contri- 
bution to  the  endowment.  .  The  re- 
sponse was  liberal  from  some  sources 
but  the  added  burden  will  make  it 
all  the  more  important  to  increase 
the  fund  and  the  Lions  club  is  renew- 
ing the  appeal  to  those  who  were 
asked  for  contributions. 

Blindness  is  a  terrible  handicap  but 
it  is  surprising  to  what  extent  blind 
persons  may  be  trained  to  take  their 
place  in  work  that  will  insure  them 
a  liviiig  and  make  them  independent. 
But  important  as  such  training  is,  it 
is  even  more  important  that  children 
be  given  proper  care  to  prevent  blind- 
ness. That  is  the  problem  now  and 
every  dollar  helps  swell  the  fund  that 
will  be  available  to  those  most  in 
need. 


BIi»i«.^.££,aEiiSBfiUMETHOD  ™'™™™ 
TO  T9EAT  NEWLY  BORN  BABES 
TO  _riiFVr]NT    PTiTNIlMr'^q 
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ct^ig  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  Strong  the  Lioas  Club  vcled 
to  endorse  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in 
the  house  and  senate  concerning 
treatment  o£  new  born  babies  to  pre- 
vent blindness.  The  bill  i-5  being 
sponsored  by  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Colorado  Springs,  officials  of 
,which  organization  w)ote  to  the 
Lions  club  requesting  them  to  call 
the  bill  to  the  attention  of  senators 
and  repre.sentatives  for  this  district. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  a  Fed- 
I  eral  law  exists  making  it  compulsory 
for  physicians  to  use  a  recognized 
treatment.  "All  reputable  physicians 
use  a  treatment  at  the  time  babies 
,  are  bora,  to  prevent  blindness,"  stat- 
I  ed  Dr.  Strong,  "but  ueveitheless  I 
i  think  it  is  a  measure  worth  endors- 
ing."' 

The   acting   secretary,   II.   D.    Leon- 
ard,   was    instructed      by      Fre.sident 
1  Cortellini  to  write  to  the  senator  and 
j  representative   from   this  district   u'.'g- 
ing   their   support   of  ithe    measu;  e. 
1      A    communication   was   read      with 
reference  to   the   state   convention   of 
Lions    C-ubs    to    be    held    in   June    at 
Grand    Junction,    which      will    be    at- 
tended by  the  president  of  the  Tio.is 
International,  Mr.   Hatton. 

Secretary  Lauience  w.  Thomson 
was  reported  much  improved  in  his 
lecovery  from  a  broken  leg  at  St. 
"Vincent's   hospital. 

Community  swinging  furriishcd  enter- 
tainment between  courses  with  L'on 
•W.  A.  S.  Parker  at  th^  ".Mathusheh." 
.•Present  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Ben  last  evening  were  President 
John  Cortellini,  Lion  Tamer,  W.  A. 
S.  Parker,  Tail  Twister  and  dciH's'-' 
secretary,  H.  D.  Leonard,  Ezra  D. 
Dickerinau,  E.  P.  Chapman,  II.  H. 
WaHqwer,  W.  W.  Nas'a,  Er.  J.  C. 
Strong,  Dr.  I.  P.  Swanbom,"  Paul  \V. 
Crawford,  ti'rank  H.  Davidson,  Frank 
E.  Brown  and  Mrs.  F  .L.  Thie'.ke. 


^rfy  Childhood  Is 
Important  Period  In 
Preventing  Blindness 

Early     cluitflTbod     is     an     impor- 
of    life    in    which    to 
ye    disease    and    even 


■  days  many  babies 
during  the  firRt  two  weeks  devel- 
oped infection  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  led  to  blindness.  This  in- 
fection, because  it  occurred  so 
soon  after  birth,  was  called  oph- 
■thalniia  neonatorum. 

Prior  to  1881  ophthalmia  neona- 
toruhm    or    the    infection    of    the 
conjunctiva  occurring  in  the  new-  i 
born    was    very    prevalent.      It   is! 
reported   that  'oue   out     of     every 
tea    babies    born    in    the    Leipzig  j 
Lying-in   Hospital   before   1881   de- 
veloped   this  infection.     Grede   re- 
duced it  to  one  baby  in  ten  thou- 
said.     At   present   even   this   thou- 
sandth   case    is    fast    disappearing. 

In  1881  Crede-'^ntroduced  as  a 
means  for  the  prevention  of  this 
infection  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
itrate  in  the  conjunctival  sac  ad- 
!  ministered  Immediately  m  f  t  c  r 
j  birth. 

In  Older  to  apply  the  silver 
nitrate  it  is  necessary  to  go  thru 
I  certain  steps.  First,  cleanse  the 
baby'.s  eyelids  externally  of  all 
isecretia  with  a  cotton  .sponge 
moistened  in  boric  acid  solution. 
Now  separate  the  eyelids.  Irri- 
gate thoroughly  the  conjunctival 
sacs  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid.     While  the  eyelids  are 


separated  place  a  drop  of  :i  one 
per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
into  the  conjunctival  sac  and  al- 
low it  to  remain  in  contact  with 
it  for  one  minute. 

Blindness  from  ophlhalmiii  ne- 
onatoiuni  does  not  occur  if  the 
inflammation  remains  limited  to 
the  conjunctiva.  However,  the 
process  extend.s  to  the  cornea,  ul- 
cers are  formed  leaving  centr.-iHy 
placed  scars.  When  Ihe  ulcer 
perforates,  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball becomes  infected  with  con- 
secuent  destruction  of  the  eye- 
ball. 

In  a  typical  case  of  ophthalmia 
of  the  newborn,  the  eyelid  be- 
comes swollen  :ind  the  conjunc- 
tiva becomes  red.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  a  thick  and  creamy 
secretion. 

The  incidence  of  blindness  re- 
!  suiting  from  the  ophthalmia  that 
ldeveloi)s  in  the  fir.st  days  of  life 
was  fomierly  very  high.  Various 
authorities  ihave  estimated  that  a- 
bout  two  to  eight  per  cent  of  all 
the  blindness  in  the  United  States 
was  caused  by  this  type  of  oph- 
Ihiilmia. 

The  application  at  borlh  of  sil- 
ver nitrate  as  a  preventive  has 
caused  a  very  marked  reduction 
in  blindness  resulting  therefrom. 
In  many  coiiiraunltif^s  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
,  born  by  means  of  such  prophy- 
iaelie  us  silver  nitrate  is  required 
by  law.  Maine  in  1891  was  the 
first  state  to  take  legal  -steps  to 
prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Most  of  the  other  slates  have 
since  then  followed  the  example 
set  by  Maine. 
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ocai  Blind  bociety 

To  Hear  Specialist 

I        . 

0r.  G.  E.  De  Schweinitz,  Phlladel- 

phlan,  To  Appear  Before  Mary- 
land  Preventive  Group 

Dr.  G.  E.  De  Schweinitz,  Philadel- 
phia eye  specialist,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Maryland  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  to  be  held  tomor- 
row evening  at  Osier  Hall,  1211  Cathe- 
dral street.  The  meeting  will  begin 
at  8.30  o'clock. 

Included  in  the  fcwsines;}  of  the  eve- 
ning will  be  the  naming  of  a  new 
president  to  succeed  Dr.  William  H. 
Wilmer,  who  has  held  that  office  for 
the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Wilmer  will 
preside. 

The  annual  report  of  the  organization 
will  be  made  by  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Little, 
executive  secretary.  Other  officers  also 
•wUl  be  elected  for  the  comm^year. 
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Kot  The  Support 


Given  Thi^  it  Merited 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Stebbins,  Su- 
pervi^^of  the  Departmeiit  of 
Prevention  x)f  Blindness,  Mis- 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
met  with  a  group  of  Barton 
County.  Women  in  the  Farm 
Club  Rooms  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  10,  and  discussed  the 
promotion  of  Eye  Health. 

The  fundamental  principles 
for  general  health — proper  nu- 
for  eneral  health — proper  nu- 
trition and  personal  hygiene. , 

Trachoma,    ,  an    .  apparently 
contagious  disease,   .  which   .  is 
spread  from  one  person  to  an- 
other by  nleans  of  the  common 
towel,  wash  basin,  etc.,  is    one 
of  the  major  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  Missouri-  There  are  now 
some  750     individuals  in  Mis- 
souri receiving  pensions  of  $25 
a  month  due  to  blindness  from 
trachoma,  costing     the     State 
about  ?225,000  a  year. 
.  Very  few  trachoma  patients 
go  blind  who  have  been  prop- 
perly  treated-  There  is  a  Tra-I 
choma  hospital  at    Rolla,  Mis-j 
souri,  operated  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in 
co-operation    with    Missouri 
State  Board  of  Health.       The 
treatments  are  free,  the  patient 
lis.   required,   to     furnish     his 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
hospital.  The  average  cost  of 
hosp^italizati^n  of  a  patient  to 


the  state  is  $60.32-  If  not  treat- 
ed and  the  individual  .goes 
blind,  he  will  cost  the  State 
$300  yearly  the  rest  of  his  life- 
Trachoma  .  in  .  Missouri  .  is 
more  prevalent  south  of  .the 
Missouri  River.  However  it  has 
been  found  in  all  of  the  114 
counties  except  Mercer  and 
Schuyler.  .  The  County  Health 
Nurse  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  trachoma  eradica- 
tion program- 

"  Other  diseases  of  .  the  .  eye, 
though  not  so  common,  were 
discussed.  .Aids  .for  helping 
children .  of  .  impaired  .  vision 
I  were  demonstrated,  .  such  .  as 
book  racks  which  would  hold 
the  book  at  the  correct  focal ' 
angle-  The  use  of  yellow,  un- 
glazed  paper,  large  leaded  pen! 
oils  and  drawing  pens  for  writ- 
ing were  recommended. 

Diagnostic  Eye  Clinics     are 
being  held  over  the  State   .by 
the  Department  of  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and    .  Mrs-  E.  H .  j 
Schubert,  County  W-  P-  F,  A,| 
President,  asked  that      Barton 
County  be  put    on  the  list  for] 
one-     The  date  will  be  given 
later.  Miss  Stebbins  plans      to 
give   a  method    demonstration 
of  vision  testing  to  the  teachers 
of  Barton  County  at  some    fu- 
ture date-  i 

The  women  who  have  been 
so  interested  in  promoting  aj 
health  program  in  Barton  j 
County  the  last  several  years  I 
cannot  understand  the  indif f  er- 1 


ence  on  the  part  of  the  women  | 
o  fthe  towns  and  a  large  part  of 
the  rural  vv-omen    towards       a 
movement  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance.    Much  work     has  been 
done  and  much  good  has  been 
accomplished-       A  foundation 
has  been  laid    on      which      a 
spledid  health  program    could, 
be  carried  out.    But  this      has, 
been  done  by   .   meager    .fewi 
without  the  co-operation       of, 
the  majorty  of  the  women  of  i 
the  County.  The  invitation  to  at 
tend  this  meeting  had  been  ex- 
tended to  every  v;oman  in  the' 
County  which     included      the 
towns  as  well  as  the    country. 
and  the  group  that  met      Miss 
Stebbins  was     disappointingly 
small.      What  can  be  of  more 
vital  importance  to  a      woman 
than  the  health  of  her  family 
yC'Mch  depends  upon  the  health 
of  her  community?     It  is  s'lre- 
ly  nothing  less  than  a  tragedy 
when  the  opportunity  is  passed 
up  to  hear  and      work  with  a 
woman  who  has  an  intemat- 

I 

ional  reputation  as.  a  health 
specialist  such  as  is  held  by 
Miss  Stebbins.  This  service 
was  given  us  absolutely  free, 
no  financial  obligation  with  it, 
but  a  moral  obligation  that 
the  thinking  people  of  Bartoi 
County  should  embrace- 

W.  P.  F  A  Reportes 


~r  ^"     PROTECTING  SIGHT  IN  Tixisms::     — 

in  signing  a  bill  to  require  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  new-born  babies'  eyes  as  a  preventive  of 
bli^ness,  Gov.  Horner  approves  a  measure- vetoed 
two  yTJUis  ugu  by  former  Gov.  Emxnerson.  That 
public  opinion  in  Illinois  sides  with  the  new  Gov- 
ernor was  clearly  shown  when  the  present  Legisla- 
ture with  a  radically  altered  membership  passed  the 
bill  by  even  larger  majorities  than  it  enjoyed  in  the 
previous  session. 

In  answer  to  those  who  protest  against  what  they 
call  compulsory  medication.  Gov.  Horner  properly 
cites  the  heavy  burden  of  blindness  as  a  concern  of 
the  entire  State.  The  5100  persons  on  the  blind 
pension  roll  each  cost  the  taxpayers  $1  a  day.  At 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  are  265  students,  each 
of  whose  care  amounts  to  $900  a  year.  Other  State 
activities  for  the  blind  run  the  annual  tax  supported 
j  outlays  to  considerably  more  than  $2,000,000. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  is  disposed  of  by 
Gov.  Horner  when  he  says,  "There  can  be  no  test  of 
constitutionality  until  the  measure  becomes  a  law." 
There  can  be  po  doubt  of  the  worthwhileness  of  such 
an  enactment,  inasmuch  as  statutes  in  some  30  states 
either  make  mandatory  such  treatment  or  require  it 
under  certain  conditions,  while  still  others  make  it  a 
matter  of  regulation  by  the  State  health  authorities. 
The  Missouri  statute,  oh  our  lawbooks  for  years,  re- 
quires not  only  prophylactic  treatment,  but  makes 
mandatory  a  written  report  of  compliance  within  48 
hours.  Belatedly  Illinois  takes  a  humanitarian  step. 


P.-T.  A.  Meeting 
/Jfext  Tuesday 

Mi.4  \t^ij-y  Emma  ,Smitb,  a  director 
of  till'  National  .Society  for  thp  Pr<^ 
VCTtion  of  BliHdness.  New  York  Oitv. 
■^'"^  '^P^'iui  May  15,  16,  and  17"' in 
Reno  to  discuss  tlie  problems  on  con- 
servation of  .«ijrht.  She  comes  under 
the  ausi«ces  of  the  Nevada  liirt.lic 
Health  Associaton. 

A  public  meeting:  ha-.s  l>een  arranged 
on  Tne.sday  afternoon  at  2:30  p.  m. 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Sparks  High 
School,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pairen-Teachers  Association  of  Sparks 
■She  will  meet  with  the  State  Nurse's 
Association  Tuesday  evening  at  7-30 
P-  m.  at  St.  Mary's  Hasp  &i.  On  May 
17,  she  will  spend  l;er  time  with  the 
Indian  Service. 


Society  For  Blind 

Orfers"$IT)"Prize 


For  the   Best   Poster 

On  Prevention  of 

Blindness 

The  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind 
is  offering  a  $10  prize  for  the  best 
poster  on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
$5  for  the  second  best. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  boy  or 
girl  attending  high  school  in  St.  Louis 
or  in  St.  Louis  County. 

Requirements:  Subject  —  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Wording — St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.  Color- 
Not  limited.     Size — 20  x  26.  t 

The  contest  closes  midnight  of  JunJ 
10.  For  particulars  call  Jeffersod 
6754.  7 
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Blind  Society 
Celebrates  25th 
Anniversary 

Lewis   H.    Carris,   Managing 
Director,  Lists  Achieve- 
ments of  Group 

Thousands  of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren in  America  whose  sight  has  been 
saved  because  of  the  organized  move- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  vision, 
went  about  their  tasks  as  usual  yester- 
day without  realizing  the  personal  sig- 
nificance of  the  26tli  anniversary  whicli 
was  observed  in  New  York  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Remarkable  progress  in  the 
program  designed  to  eliminate  the 
principal  diseases  causing  blindness 
and  to  reduce  eye  injuries  to  a  min- 
inmm  is  shown  in  the  society's  annual 
report  entitled  "Twenty-five  years  of 
Saving  Sight,"  made  public  Tuesday  by 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  Bainbridge,  man- 
aging director. 

The  report  discloses  a  growth  of 
membership  from  the  10  public-spirited 
men  and  women  who  organized  the 
society  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to 
16,600  members  throughout  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time;  it  discloses, 
also,  that  activities  have  been  extended 
widely,  in  collaboration  with  the  medi- 
cal profession,  the  field  of  education, 
organized  labor,  the  safety  movement, 
social  work,  governmental  agencies, 
and  other  groups. 

"Throughout  tlie  past  year,"  the 
report  says,  "the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  had 
evidence  that  the  present  economic 
crisis  will  have  its  effect  on  the  eye- 
.sight  of  the  future.  Tlie  society  be- 
lieves it  has  reached  a  high  level  of  ac- 
complishment in  a  depression  year, 
when  every  economy  was  required.  It 
is  grateful  for  the  continued  interest  of 
it  ssupporters — both  those  contributing 
monej'  and  those  participating  in  the 
work.  Never  has  the  need  been  so 
great  as  aj  the  present  time."  The 
society's  budget  in  1932  was  .1;126,000 
and  its  income  was  .$106,400:  the  de- 
ficit of  $19,600  w^s  met  by  drawing  on 
the   reserve  fund. 

The  organize<l  movement  began  in 
1908  as  a  campaign  in  New  York  state 
against  blindness  from  ophtlialmia  ne- 
onatorum, commonly  known  as  "babies' 
sore  eyes."  It  evolved  into  a  nation- 
wide movement  in  1915  when  the  New 
York  state  committee  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  became  the  National 
Committee  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness; the  name  was  changed  to  "Na- 
tional Society"  in  192S. 


The  greatest  achievement  Tias  been 
in  the  field  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  laws,  in  ' 
most  states,  requiring  doctors,  nurses, 
or  others  in  attendance  to  put  prophy- 
lactic drops  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at 
birth,  and  .the  constant  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  society,  the  frequenty  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  a  cause  of 
blindness  among  children  admitted  to 
schools  for  the  blind  has  diminished 
each  year  until  now  it  is  approximately 
75  per  cent  less  than  in  1908.  Com- 
plete eradication  of  this  source  of 
blindness- — once  the  most  prolific  of  all 
causes — is  regarded  as  scientifically 
possible. 

Another  aspect  of  the  movement 
which  has  grown  steadily  is  the  work 
of  "sight-saving  classes"  for  the  edu- 
cation of  partially-seeing  school  chil- 
dren. In  these  classes,  children  with 
seriously  defective  vision  are  provided 
with  books  in  large  type,  good  light- 
ing and  specially  trained  teachers;  the 
chldren  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  and  vocational 
guidance,  while  their  remaining  vision 
is  conserved  in  every  possible  way. 
The  number  of  classes  has  increased 
from  the  two  established  in  1913 — one 
in  Boston  and  one  in  Cleveland — to 
4,21  maintained  at  the  present  time  in 
121  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Despite  the  depression,  15  new  sight- 
saving  classes  were  established  in  1932; 
the  most  recent  is  the  one  planned  for  i 
Waikiki,    Hawaii.      The     report    points  j 
out,  however,  that  "there  are  still  45,-  | 
000   children  in  the  United  States  who 
have    such     seriously     defective    vision 
that   they    cannot    receive   their   educa- 
tion  in  the  regular  classes,  but  should 
be  in  sight-saving  classes." 

In  its  campaign  against  the  eye  haz- 
ards of  industry,  according  to  the  re- 
port, the  society  cooperates  with  stale 
labor  departments,  industrial  journals, 
insurance  companies,  trade  association.s, 
universities  and  vocational  schools. 
safety  engineers  and  others  profession- 
ally concerned  with  industrial  accident 
and  health  problems. 

During  the  past  year  the  society 
sought,  particularly,  to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic against  dangerous  fireworks  and  toy 
firearms,  which  constitute  serious  haz- 
ards to  children.  A  survey  conducted 
by  the  society  revealed  that  many  chil- 
dren lost  their  sight  as  the  result  of 
accidents  while  playing  with  such  toys. 
"l''-verv  year,"  the  report  says,  "hun- 
dreds of  children  are  hurt  by  playing 
with  firecrackers,  fireworks  and  toy 
rirearms.  Scores  of  them  lose  their 
.sight  or  injure  their  eyes.  Some  com- 
munities have  laws  regulating  the  sale 
of  fireworks,  but  tliere  is  great  laxity 
throughout  the  country  in  enforcing 
tliese  laws.  The  society  has  secured 
the  cooperation  of  governors,  mayors, 
liical  safety  councils  and  influential  cit- 
izens, generally,  in  its  effort  to  stump 
out  this  menace  to  childhood.  While 
legislation  is  necessary,  the  major  re- 
sfponsibilitv     rests    with    parents     and 
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teacKe r'sr''TRie  publication  of  our  siuay 
Eye  Accidents  in  Child  Play,  crystal- 
lized sentiment  on  this  subject  and,  in- 
deed, resulted  in  additional  and  more 
stmgent  laws  in  some  cities.'" 

The  report  points  out  that  special 
clinics  have  been  established  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  for 
cross-eyed  children  whose  parents  can- 
not afford  the  long  and  expensive 
treatment  under  the  care  of  a  private 
physician.  "While  it  may  be  too  soon 
to  forecast  the  success  of  the  work 
being  done  in  these  centers,"  the  report 
says,  "it  is  hoped  tiiat  it  will  prove  an 
added  accomplishment  in  the  program 
of  saving  sigiit.  It  seems  almost  in- 
excusable that  there  should  be  any  chil- 
dren left  w'ith  cross-eyes,  when  we  rt-  | 
alize  that  it  is  an  affliction  which  usu-  | 
ally  can  be  corrected  early   in  life. 

"The  cross-eyed  child  is  frequently  : 
a  behavior  problem  because  he  is  self- 
conscious  and  suft'ers  from  a  sense  of 
inferiority.  Unfortunately,  it  is  popu- 
larly believed  that  cross-eyes  can  be 
outgrown.  Parents  often  neglect  to 
have  the  defect  in  their  children's  eyes  ' 
corrcted  until  too  late  to  avoid  the 
physical  or  psychic  involvements.  The 
society  is  striving  to  inform  parents, 
through  popular  literature,  lectures  and 
the  newspapers,  of  the  urgency  of  ear- 
ly treatment  for  the  young  cross-eyed 
c_^d."    . 
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PREVENTING  BLINDNESS.* 


The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary.  It 
began  in  1908,  an  organization  of 
ten  members.  Today  it  numbers 
more  than  16,000,  with  its  activi- 
ties extending  into  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  outside  as  well. 

While  its  numerical  growth  is 
worthy  of  tribute,  it  does  not 
compare  with  the  real  accom- 
plishments which  were  its  aims. 
When  it  was  organized  it  was  es- 
timated that  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  those  entering  schools  for 
the  blind  were  there  because  be- 
cause of  blindness  resulting  from 
"babies'  sore  eyes."  The  Society 
directed  its  first  campaign 
against  that  disease,  spreading 
the  discovery  that  prophylaxis  at 
birth  is  an  almost  certain  pre- 
ventive. Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
that  cause  of  blindness  now  has 
been  wiped  out.  Its  complete 
eradication  is  seen  a  possibility. 

The  "sight-saving"  class  was 
another  part  of  the  Society's 
work.  A  total  of  121  cities  in  the 
country  now  have  such  classes, 
New  Haven  among  them.  Special 
books,  blackboards  and  lights  are 
provided,  with  specially  trained 
instructors  helping  to  save  the 
sight  of  those  handicapped,  who 
might  one  day  become  blind.  At- 
tention is  given  these  children 
jefore  it  is  too  late.  Special 
treatment  is  also  provided  at  the 
New  Haven  Dispensary,  under  ex- 
pert guidance.  One  of  the  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  '  newer 
developments  is  that  of  treating 
cross-eyed  children.  The  defect 
is  caught  before  it  becomes  "set," 
and  special  exercises  are  applied 
to  force  a  return  to  normal  if  it 
is  possible.  All  tends  to  prevent 
expensive  later  treatments  or  op- 
erations and  life-time  handicaps, 
if  not  that  most  dreaded  ex- 
treme of  all,  blindness. 

The  past  25  years  have  been  a 
quarter  .century  of  remarkable  ad- 
vance. Much  ground  remains  to 
be  covered,  such  as  in  the  pre- 
vention of  eye  injuries  at  work. 
This  i  s  not  being  neglected,  which 
is  a  cause  for  further  grateful- 
ness. Enough  hcis  already  been 
achieved  to  call  for  the  most 
sincere  thanks. 
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NURSES  HEAR  j 
NEW  YORKER: 

> 

Blind   Society   Expert  In 
Address;  Two-Day  In- 

•  stitute  Closes 

->  y      — , — 

fllisstssippl  public  health  nurses 
closed  a  two-day  institute  here 
Tuesday  afternoon  after  hearing  a 
series  of  reports  from  leaders  of  co- 
operating agencies  in  the  field  of 
health  and  talks  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Milne 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Dr.  Harvey  Garrison,  Jr. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  in  th»^5 
Robert  E.  Lee  hotel  included  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Smith,  New  York,  rep- 
resenting the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness;  Miss  May 
Cresswell  and  Miss  Elaine  Massey, 
State  College  extension  workers; 
Miss  Alice  Stenholm,  R.  F.  C. 
worker,  Jackson;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Mc- 
Bryde,  State  Commission  for  the] 
blind,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  state; 
department  of  civilian  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Miss  Smith  gave  a  demonstration 
for  the  nurses  of  testing  pre -school 
children's  vision,  employing  young- 
sters brought  by  nurses  of  the 
Hinds  county  health  department. 
I  Social  event  of  the  institute  was 
'a  dinner  last  night  at  which  Dr. 
Felix  J.  Underwood,  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  State  Board  of  Heal 
presided  as   toastmaster. 
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i'wrence  T.  Post,  of  the  de- ' 
pjfrtment  of  ophthalmology  in  the 
Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  has  joined  the  advisory 
■committee  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr. 
WiUJfftmrJtrttwdde,  director  of  pre- 
verition  of  blindness  of  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the_Blind.  has  been  on 
jthe  advisory  committee  for  several 
years. 
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■  THE  SIGHTLESS  IN  1  908  AND  NOW.  ") 
^ItW  .satisfying,  is  it  not,  to  know  that  such  an 
oraaniz^tion  as  the  National  Society  for  the.  Prfri 
veMtion  of  Blindness  If  in  existence  and  because  \\ 
haj  done  an  important  work  in  a  practical  and  un-| 
pretentious  way,  are  we  not  interested  in  its  twenty=^ 
fifth  anniversary? 

That  many  cases  of  blindness  can  be  preventea 
by  treating  the  eyes  of  young  infants  with  antisep- 
tics is  now  a  medical  commonplace.  The  laws  of 
divers  states  render  this  precautionary  treatmen; 
obligatory  under  penalty.  How  many  know  the  nam* 
of  thp  man  who  made  this  easily  averted  rau^e  o 
sigh tle.ssn ess  a  srientifir  fart  and  who  mad?  the  pos' 
sibilities  of  the  treatment  a  part  of  the  comm.oT, 
knowledge  of  the  day?  Dr.  Karl  Franz  Crede  waj 
the  man  and  it  was  this  society,  formed  in  Ne\M 
York  in  1908,  that  by  systematic  effort  rescued  thou- 
sands from  living  in  darkness.  It  is  said  that  thi^ 
infantile  condition  as  a  cause  of  blindness  has  been 
reduced  by  at  least  75  jryr,  .iri]t ■lll-th^'''^  tw»ntyi:fj^-f 
years.  That,  of  the  ca,?es  of  blindness  due  to  all 
causes,  at  least  one-third  may  be  ptaetti  de^wutely 
in  the  preventable  class,  and  accordingly  are  inex- 
cusable, indicates  the  field  for  a  society  of  this  one's 
purpose.  , 

Its  broad  activities  include  the  maintenance  of\ 
421  sight-saving  classes  in  121  of  our  cities.  It  joins' 
with  labor  officials  and  organizations  in  providing 
safeguards  against  eye  injuries  in  accidents.  It  co- 
operates in  correcting  cross-eyes  in  the  children  of 
families  that  cannot  themselves  afford  the  cost  of 
correction.  It  is  moving  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren, placed  at  45,000  the  country  through,  whose 
eyesight  is  so  impaired  they  cannot  be  given  proper  j 
in.struction  in  the  ordinary  schools  and  it  conducts 
valuable  campaigns  of  education  on  the  proper  usel 
and  conservation  of  the  eyes.  I 

To  compare  the  .■solicitude  for  the  blind  row, 
when  pensions  are  paid  them  in  some  states  and 
employment  suited  to  their  infirmity  is  a  subject 
of  much  effort,  with  the  neglect  in  which  these  un- 
fortunates often  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is 
to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  accomplishments  in 
which  this  national  society,  of  only  eight  members; 
then  but  of  16,600  members  now,  has  had  a  brilliant 
part. 


'  Alpyi^u^&t/Lajr 
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[GNAX  HONOR  FOR  TWO  ST.  LOUISANS. 

ivp  to  his  medical  associates  ^nd  a  few  friends 
•whq/arlvfamiliar  with  the  worthy  work  he  has  done 
for  Iprlvention   of  blindness,  the  signal   honor  con- 
ferred upon   Dr,   William  H.  Luedde  when  he  was^ 
awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  conservation  of  vision  came  as[ 
a  surprise  to  thousands  of  acquaintances  and  neigh- 1 
bors  in  St.  Louis.     The  unobtrusiveness  of  his  great; 
work  for   and  among  the  blind  made  this  possible. 
He  gave  of  his  unusual  talents  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity and  not  for  self. 

The  medal  is  offered  annually  by  Leslie  Dana 
of  St.  Louis  and  is  awarded  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Missouri  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  To  win  the  award  is  distinc- 
tion, indeed,  gtving  recognition  as  it  does  to  its  hold- 
ers as  being  among  the  public  health  leaders  of  the 
nation, 

Dr,  Luedde  has  been  director  of  the  department 
of  ophthalmology  in  St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine  for  a  number  of  years  and  for  a  much 
longer  period  has  devoted  his  talents  in  the  field  of 
research  dealing  with  prevention  and  cure  of  dis- 
eases dangerous  to  eyesight  and  in  the  translation 
of  his  wide  knowledge  into  the  actual  control  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  through  rapidly  extending  meth- 
ods of  public  health  practice  in  Missouri  and  the 
nation.  He  is  credited,  through  his  connection  with 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  with  having  been  largely 
responsible  for  Missouri's  high  place  in  such  work. 

Lewis  H.  Carris  of  New  York,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  presented  the  Dana  Medal  at  a  ceremony 
in  St.  Louis  yesterday.  A  day  earlier  Mr.  Carris 
recognized  the  services  of  Robert  Johnston,  St.  Louis 
business  man  and  philanthropist,  in  encouraging  the 
•work  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
he  is  president.  Mr.  Johnston  was  presented  with  a 
large  silver  loving  cup  in  recognition  of  his  "long 
and  distinguished  service  to  the  blind." 

So  we  have  two  valuable  citizens — the  scientist 
in  Dr,  Luedde  and  the  philanthropist  in  Mr.  John- J 
ston — called  before  the  bar  of  public  appreciation! 
for  the  good  things  they  have  done  for  humanity/ 
Each  deserves  all  the  praise  he  got  and  more.        ,^ 


Ji-  f(?i^^^  ^Jh^.,  J/^  . 
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DLiwu  PREVENTION  POSTER 
PRIZE  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 


frizes  for  the  best  posters  per- 
taining to  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness will  be  awarded  by  the  St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Taylor 
and  Westminster  avenues,  at  8  p.  m. 
Sunday.  The  contest,  in  two  classes, 
was  for  high  school  students.     The 


winners  of  the  first  group  TOnc 

Roland  Rodesast,  5033A  Bancroft  ave- 
nue. Hadlcy  Vocational  School,  fir'.t 
prize. 

Ted  L.  Carter.  4823  San  Francisco  ave- 
nue    Hadley    Vocational    School,    second. 

Geneva    .\bbotl,    4143    Maryland    avenue. 
Hadley       Vocational       School,        honorable 
mention 
Winners  of  the  second  group: 

Virginia  Schuetle.  7747  Wise  avenue. 
Rosati-Kain    High    School,    first    prize. 

Filomcna  Bommarito,  2705  Dayton  street. 
Rosati-Knin    High    School,    .second. 

Gertrude     Geti.       2524       Clara       avenue, 


Rosati-Kain   High   School,    h^ 


lie  men- 


i 
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Preventing  Blindness  i ' 

(From  the  New  Haven  Register) 
fT^HE  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
•*-  ness  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary.  It  be- 
gan in  1908,  an  organization  of  ten  members.  Today 
it  numbers  more  than  16,000,  with  its  activities  ex- 
tending into  evei-y  state  in  the  union  and  outside  as 
well. 

While  its  numerical  growth  is  worthy  of  tribute,  it 
does  not  compare  with  the  real  accomplishments 
which  were  its  aims.  When  it  was  organized  it  was 
estimated  that  more  than  one-quarter  of  those  en- 
tering schools  for  the  blind  were  there  because  of 
blindness  resulting  from  "babies'  sore  e.ves."  The  so- 
ciety directed  its  first  campaign  against  that  disease, 
spreading  the  discovery  that  prophylaxis  at  birth  is 
an  almost  certain  preventive.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  that  cause  of  blindness  now  has  been  wiped  out. 
Its  complete  eradication  is  seen  a  possibility. 

The  "sight-saving"  class  was  another  part  of  the 
society's  work.  A  total  of  121  cities  in  the  country 
now  have  such  classes.  Special  books,  blackboards 
and  lights  are  provided,  with  specially  trained  in- 
structors helping  to  save  the  sight  of  those  handi- 
capped, who  might  one  day  become  blind.  Attention 
is  given  these  children  beforp  it  is  too  late.  One  of 
the  particularly  interesting  and  newer  developments 
is  that  of  treating  cross-eyed  children.  The  defect  is 
caught  before  it  becomes  "set,"  and  special  exercises 
are  applied  to  force  a  return  to  normal  if  it  is  possi- 
ble. All  tends  to  prevent  expensive  later  treatments 
or  operations  and  lifetime  handicaps,  if  not  that  most 
dreaded  extreme  of  all,  blindness. 

The  pa.st  25  years  have  been  a  quarter  century  of 
remarkable  advance.  Much  ground  remains  to  be 
covered,  such  as  in  the  prevention  of  eye  injuries  in 
work.  This  is  not  being  neglected,  which  is  a  cause 
for  further  gratefulness.  Enough  has  already  been 
achieved  to  call  for  the  most  sincere  thanks. 


TIWELY 


FACTS 

ABOUT 

the  National 


BLINDNESS 


A  siinfcy  y^  the  National    Society 
for  the_F|(^eTjgn^on  of  Bliijyijies»  «hofws  | 
that  there  are  now  in  schools  for  the  { 
blind  500  children  who  have  lost  their  | 
sight  through    accidents  due  to  fire- 
works, use  of  air  rifles  and    playing 
with  weapons.      The  number  treated 
for  eye  accidents  annually  ranges  be- 
tween 750  and  1,000,  and  the  number 
accidentally  blinded  is  70  a  year. 

Consideration  of  these  facts  Is  time- 
ly.     They  cannot  be  expected  to  Im- 


I 

I  press  children  who  are  about  to  cele-i 

'  brate  Independence  Day,  and  to  whom  > 
craving  for  noise,  suspense  and  excite- . 
ment  derivable  from    the    detonation  ''• 
of  explosives  is  natural.      Children  do 
not  calculate  risks;  generally  they  are 
Ignorant  of  dangers  until  these    have 
been  made  apparent  by  personal    ex- 
perience. 

But  parents  are  generally  aware  of ' 
the  significance    of    such  facts    and : 
figures  as  those    cited,    which     con- 
stitute but  a  part    of  the  Fourth    of  < 
July  accident     record.       They     ha^, 
played  an  important  part  in  inujftv- 
Ing  conditions  by  exercising  newssary 
restraint  over  thoughtless  youth.    The 
warning  from  those    who  teach    the 
blind  should  help  in  preventing    the ' 
I  purchase  of  this  Fourth's  pleasure  jrft 
I  too  dear  a  cost.  y 
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Tells  of  WorK    ^ 
Done  for  Blind 

Mi^.     Hathaway     Sends 

Message  to  Interested 

Local  Persons 


p^Af  :^H,  iQ.i^ 


Her  interest  in  education  for  chil- 
dren suffering  from  serious  eye  difEi- 
culties  was  responsible  lor  a  visit 
•which  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  re- 
cently made  to  foreign  countries.  Eu- 
ropean methods  of  providing  educa- 
tional facilities  for  partially  seeing 
children  were"  studied  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Switz- 
erland by  Mrs.  Hathaway  and  these 
are  described  in  a  communication  re- 
ceived from  her. 

"Although  a  short  sojourn  in  Eu- 
rope is  quite  inadequate  to  permit  of 
any  attempt  at  a  scientific  study  of 
European  methods  and  materials,  a 
general  comparison  may  be  made  with 
American  modes.  It  is  interesting  to 
note.  In  the  year  1933,  just  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  England  took  the 
radical  step  of  instituting  in  London, 
a  special  school  suited  to  the  needs 
of  partially  seeing  children,  how  the 
movement  has  developed  and  how  it 
has  been  changed  and  mbdified,"  Mrs. 
Hathaway  wrote. 

Development  Rapid 

"America  has  developed  the  Idea 
more  rapidly  than  Europe  and  it  now 
has  413  classes  representing  22  states 
and  119  cities.  It  has  also  reached 
out,  in  some  degree,  into  rural  com- 
mimities  by  the  establishment  of 
county  classes  and  by  giving  assist- 
ance, in  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  cases,  to  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren in  rural  schools.  Only  a  little 
more  than  5000  of  the  50,000  children 
needing  such  advantages  are  being 
given  them. 

"In  proportion  to  her  population, 
England  still  holds  first  place  provid- 
ing these  special  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  2150  children,  exclusive  of 
those  offered  in  Scotland,  Wales  and 
^  the  colonies,  of  which  Canada  has 
a  creditable  number,"  Mrs.  Hathaway 
relates. 


CJontinental  Europe  has  made  much 
less  headway,  according  to  Mrs.  Hath- 
away. The  first  opportunity  offered 
such  children  was  in  1911  when  a 
special  school  for  them  was  estab- 
lished In  Strasbourg.  On  the  conti- 
nent, Germany  leads  with  classes  in 
Berlin,  Dortmund,  Leipzig,  Hamburg 
and  Bresleau.  Austria's  three  classes 
are  in  Vienna.  Hungary  has  one  class 
In  BudaiJest,  Switzerland  two  In  Zu- 
rich and  one  in  Basle,  while  Den- 
mark conducts  a  class  in  Copenhagen. 

The  American  classes  outdistance 
those  In  Europe  so  far  as  wealth  of 
material  Is  concerned,  Mrs.  Hathaway 
states.  Only  in  America  are  books  i 
printed  In  large  type  found  to  any 
extent,  although  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland now  have  a  very  limited  num- 
ber. 

"It  must,  however,  be  borne  In 
mind  that  England  does  not  believe  In 

providing  such  books  since  the  plan 
followed  there  Is  to  encourage  habit 
of  not  reading.    It  has  been  the  ex- , 
perience  in  America  that  people  wlthi 
sight  wOl  read,  hence  in  their  educa- 
tional work,  it  has  deemed  advisable! 
to  give   them   reading   material   that} 
they  can  see  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  to  train  them  to  use  this 
with  the  utmost  discretion." 
Worcester  Banks  High 

Writing  of  the  work  in  America,  in 
which  Worcester  ranks  high,  Mrs. 
Hathaway  says  this  country  leads  in 
style  of  maps  especially  prepared  by 
map  companies  for  the  use  of  par- 
tially seeing  children. 

The  greatest  difference  noted  by 
the  visitor  between  European  and 
American  education  for  the  partially 
seeing  child,  lies  in  the  method  by 
which  it  is  conducted.  In  Europe 
such  children  are  almost  invariably 
segregated  from  their  normally  see- 
ing companions,  either  in  separate 
schools  or  in  separate  departments  of 
the  same  school. 

America  believes  that  the  best  type 
of  education  is  that  which  provides 
the  greatest  advantages  to  the  child 
for  taking  his  place  in  the  commun- 
ity. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  recalls  that  Amer- 
ica offers  far  greater  opportunities  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  un- 
dertaking this  work  than  do  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  hence  the  propor- 
tion of  trained  teachers  Is  far  greater 
here  than  in  Europe. 
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"Bibies'  Sore  Eyes"  First 
Hazard  Confronts  New  Born 
— Disease  Protected. 


At  the  request  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind  has  prepared  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  con- 
servation of  vision  for  the  use  of 
women's  clubs,  which  will  be  given 
nation-wide  publicity. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  de- 
partment of  the  council  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  work 
of  organized  dental  foi'ces  has  se- 
cured vvorld  wide  recognition  of  the 
dental  superiority  of  the  American 
people,  no  such  claims  can  be  made 
for  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

In  citing  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  eye  hazards  and 
adequate  measures  to  control  them, 
the  council  describes  vision  protec- 
tion as  a  continuous  problem  fi'om 
pregnancy  to  mature  years.  The 
importance  of  pre-natal  care  in  pre- 
venting one  cause  which  is  respon- 
sible for  15  per  cent  of  all  blind- 
ness   is   stressed   in   the   discussion. 


oi£/l^  0^^^,  J^/NijU 


Venereal  disease  in  expectant 
mothers,  either  contracted  inno- 
cently or  by  inheritance,  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  blindness.  An 
early  examination  and  blood  test 
are  prescribed  for  all  expectant 
mothers.  Sufficiently  early  treat- 
ment, in  the  event  siphilis  Is  discov- 
ered, gives  the  baby  a  substantial 
chance  of  being  born  without  vis- 
ual or  other  handicaps. 

"Babies  sore  eyes"  is  the  first 
hazard  that  confronts  the  new-born, 
but  perfect  protection  has  been  es- 
tablished for  this  disease.  One  drop^ 
of  silver  nitrate  solution  properly 
instilled  in  each  eye  immediately 
after  birth  prevents  this  danger- 
ous infection.  Every  doctor  should 
follow  this  practice  with  all  babies 
regardless  of  the  state  of  health 
of  the  parents. 

In  addition  to  the  venei'eal  haz- 
ards which  attend  pre-natal  and 
post-natal  periods,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger from  accidents — scissoi-s,  lead 
pencils,  wire,  knitting  needles  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  shai-p  in^ 
struments  which  may  be  forced  in- 
to the  eyes  of  toddlers.  Inevitably 
one  eye  is  damaged  and  often  both 
are  destroyed  Not  only  must  the 
mother  guard  against  the  injury, 
but  she  must  know  the  danger  of 
a  sympathetic  inflammation  setting 
up  in  the  good  eye  and  must  seek 
the  best  care  if  such  a  calamity 
overtakes    the   child. 


kJ]Ool  Helps  50 


Thelft  jire  at  Ica.-'t  50.000  school 
childfen  in  the  United  States  with 
such  seriously  defective  vision  as 
to  necessitate  assignment  to  sight- 
saving  classes,  It  is  estimated  by 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  associate 
director  of  the  National  Society  for 
1he  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New 
York  City.  Of  this' number  aJSpURi- 
inately  6,000  children  are  being  ac- 
commodated in  421  sight-saving 
■  classes  throughout  the  country. 

San      Francisco's      sight  -  saving 

<  lass  though,  differs  from  all  others 
in  the  country.  The  San  Francisco 
r^oard    of   Education    maintains   its 

<  lass  in  the  Jean  Parker  School  in 
Chinatown  here.  Although  the 
class  is  operated  on  the  modern 
principle  of  special  educational  fa- 
cilities for  physically  handicapped 
children,  all  of  the  pupils  in  this 
particular  class  are  Chinese.  Miss 
Ursula  L.  Doane,  an  American,  is 
in  charge. 

The  Chinese  class  here  was  high- 
ly praised  by  Mrs.  Hathaway  when 
she  visited  here  last  year  on  hQ|i» 
ipturn  trip  from  Hawaii.       ,^^vk^ 
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Theodore  O.  Yoder 
Staff  Associate  of 
^Pr^ention  Soeiet;j 


Thfe  ^pointment  of  Theodore 
Yod^.  Mn,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  ( 
Yoder  of  Snyder,  as  staff  associate 
of  the  National  SotiL(iy"<WtHt.'l*ie- 
vention  of  Blindness,  is  announced 
hv  V^JtSiiiiB,!  fiai'T'^  "'^  New  York, 
managuig  direcLuf."""" 

Mr.  Yoder  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  American  University 
.  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  As  part  of  his 
duties  in  the  Division  of  Extension 
he  produced  a  three-reel  motion 
picture  film  on  the  care  of  the  eyes 
which  is  now  being  used  in  public 
health  education  campaigns  in  In- 
idia.  Egypt  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Yoder  received  his  B.  A.  de- 
gree from  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, Dallas,  and  his  M.  A.  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  He  is  also  a  graduate  oU 
Snyder  High  School.  ^ 
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ry/BLINDNESS  IS  REDUCED 
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if  Blindr 


ThV  National  Society  for  the  Pr-evention 
of  Blindness,  New  York  City,  tcLLiiUlijpMBMMk;. 
pUblJL  ilj»  wiiUingJ.,^gP0Jt  under  the  title, 
"Twenty-Five  Years  of  Saving  Sight."  In 
twenty-five  years,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
blindness  among  children  has  been  reduced  75 
per  cent. 

A  recent  survey  indicates  that  many  chil- 
dren lose  their  sight  as  a  result  of  playing  with 
toy  firearms  and  fireworks.  So  it  appears  that 
advocates  of  peace  who  have  fought  gifts  of  toy 
firearms  to  children  have  had  reason  for  their 
argument.  .  ,\ 

'I  Contrary  to  common  belief,  crosseyes  can 
be  cured  and  should  be  treated  while  the  child 
is  young.  Says  the  report:  "It  seems  almost 
inexcusable  that  there  should'  be  any  children 
left  with  cross-eyes,  when  we  realize  that  it  is 
an  affliction  which  usually  can  be  corrected 
early  in  life." 


A 


le/yyi^. 
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[Kindness  OffeirUue  to    H 
I '      Carelessness  of  Parent 

^CMSIpsness  and  ignorance  more 
dif^n  \fiian  disease,  are  causes  of 
ir/an1^(^  eye  injury,  according  to 
opinions  collected  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Alex- 
ander,   national    director    of   the    op- 

I  tometric  extension  program. 

"The  number  of  blind  persons  in 
any   state  *or   civilized   community  is 

'.  exceedingly  large,"  he  said,  "and  all 

'  of  these  blind  generally  became  blind 
the  first  few  weeks  or  months  of  life." 
"Neglect  to  take  the  proper  precau- 
tions about  light,  cleanliness  and 
temperatures  are  dangerous.  The 
cleansing  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born 
babe  should  receive  first  attention  and 
usually  does,  but  after  care  of  the 
eyes  is  equally  important. 

"We  frequently  meet  mothers  with 
their  babies  out  for  a  sun  bath.  The 
little  tots  are  dressed  in  a  bathing 
suit  and  nothing  more.  It  is  true  that 
sunlight  has  a  healthful  effect  on  the 
body,  but  the  head  and  eyes  should  be 
shaded.  Babies  given  professional 
ultra  violet  ray  treatments  always 
wear  colored  glasses  during  such  ex- 
posures. Often  the  baby  in  his  car- 
riage  is   forced   to  close   his  eyes  to 

I  protect   them   from  the  glare  of   th^ 
sunlight.  V* 

1  "The  use  of  a  disinfectant  sohmon 
'is  required  in  most  states  by  law  and 
of  equal  importance  is  the  protection 
of  the  eyes  from  exposure  to  bright 
and  dazzling  light.  The  baby's  eyes 
should  be  carefully  shaded." 


;A^f/A^4^^,   /tY-^  ^^"UlM 
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Kentucky  Babies  Saved 
From  Lives  of  Blindness 


SIGHT   OF   TWO   MORE   BABIES   SA>^ED 
Two  more  Kentucky  babies  have  ■  to   her    from    Owsley   county   when 


been  saved  from  a  life  of  blindness, 
as  scores  of  other  infants  and 
adults  have  been  saved,  through  the 
merciful  ministration  of  the  Moun- 
tain Fund   for  the 

TtlinHnc.;tt     -"t^ifitl       '■»       Hirprtprl       by 

,  Miss   Linda   Neville,   UP"  lienlmgton. 


!  laitjli  u  tiij   Mm 


i»l*A.ngel"  of  all  those 
who  •  are    threatened 


in  the  state 
with  blindness. 

The  baby  in  the  center  of  the 
picture  above  is  blind  at  present, 
but  oculists  still  have  some  hope  of 
saving  part  of  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
at  least  enough  to  keep  the  child 
from  growing  up  in  total  darkness. 

The  other  two  babies,  like  the  one 
in  the  center,  were  threatened  with 
blindness  due  to  a  virulent  infec- 
tion of  the  eyes.  These  two  are 
now  cured,  their  sight  saved. 

All  three  of  the  children,  as  has 
occurred  in  many  other  cases, 
were  rushed  to  Liexing:ton  and  to 
Miss  Neville  by  county  health 
authorities,  when  It  was  discovered 
that  their  eyes  were  infected.  One 
of  the  babies  now  cured  was 
brought  from  Casey  county  and  left 
on  Miss  Neville's  doorstep  when 
only  ff%-e  days  old.  The  other  baby 
whose  eyes  were  saved  was  brought 


three  weeks  old, 

Thursday  the  mothers  of  the  two 
badies  whose  eyes  had  been  cured 
of  the  infection  came  to  the  Good 
Samaritan  hospital  and  joyfully 
Fi  I  I  I  iilliiTr  iiiw^iloKh  Jill  ii  children  back  home.  The 
mother  of  the  third  child  will  wait 
while  oculists  and  nurses  continue 
their  efforts  to  save  what  is'  left  of 
the  sight  of  the  one  eye. 

The  third  child  may  suffer  total 
blindness  because  the  disease  af- 
flicting his  eyes  had  progressed  too 
far  when  the  child  was  brought 
here  for  treatment. 

Hospitalization  of  the  children  at 
the  Good  Samaritan,  including  the 
constant  nursing  care  required,  is 
paid  for  out  of  the  Mountain  S*und, 
but  the  hospital  always  makes 
charges  for  such  cases  as  low  as 
possible.  The  oculists  who  treat 
such  cases  decline  to  accept  any  pay. 

As  an  example  of  the  care  re- 
quired to  save  a  child's  eyes  when 
they  have  become  infected  with  a 
virulent  germ.  Miss  Neville  pointed 
out  yesterday  that  1,829  eye  treat- 
ments were  given  the-  baby  from 
Casey  county  by  the  two  special 
nurses  at  the  Good  Samaritan  who 
treated  the  three  children,  during 
48  days  and  nights. 


I. 


blindness  Prevention       | 
Official  Will  Speak 


Mrs.  Francis  Little  To  Address  Na- 
tional  Group  At  New  York 
November  25 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Little,  executive| 
■ecretary  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  wilTBe 
one  of  the  speakers  aCa  luncheon  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  New  York  city 
November  25. 

The  limcheon  round-table  confer- 
ence on  special  medical  work  will  fol- 
low the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness in  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Build- 
ing the  preceding  day. 

The  discussion  at  which  Mrs.  Little  is 
to  speak  will  be  held  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. 


RTOF  BLINDNESS 
TO  MAKE  VISIT  HEilE 


Dr.  Hathaway  To  Give  Dem- 
onstrations Before  Clubs. 


Dr.  Winifred  Hathaway,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  will 
be  in  Knoxvilis  t]ie  week  of  Dec. 
4  and  make  the  following  talks: 

Meeting  of  principals  and  su- 
pervisors, at  3:30  p.  m.,  Dec.  4, 
Knoxville  High  School. 

Rotary  Club,  12:15  p.  m.  Dec. 
5,  Farragut  Hotel. 

Central      Council    of  P-T   A.    2 
p.   m.,  Dec.   6,  Y.  W.   C.  A. 
i     Kiwanis  Club,  12:15  p.  m.,  Dec. 
•7,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel 

Civitan  Club,  12:15  p.  m.,  Dec. 
S,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel. 

Dr.  Hathaway  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren who  are  losing  their  sight 
but  are  not  yet  completely  blind, 
and  will  give  demonstrations  in 
testing  the  eyes  of  children. 

Supt.  Harry  Clark  has  an- 
nounced that  two  or  three  chil- 
dren will  be  needed  for  each  of 
the  demonstrations.  He  also  an- 
nounces that  any  woman's  club, 
P-T  A.  groups  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations interested  in  secur- 
ing Dr.  Hathaway  for  talks, 
should  notify  the  «uperintendent's 
office.  I 

Dr.  Hathaway  is  to  visit  city' 
schools  and  talk  to  the  students.    I 


Executive  of  Society  Which 
f     Strives  to  Prevent  Blindness 

Visits  Miss  Neville  in  City 

■}  ■^'  .         ■  __^  _ 

t^lrs,  Winifred  Hathaway,  of  New  j  the  greatest  single  contriButing:  fac- 
york  City,  associate  director  of  the  |  tor  to  blindness,  had  been  reduced 
National  Society  for  thn  rrrirnntinilVii  75  per  cent, 
ot  Blindness,  was  a  visitor  in  Lex- 


in^UiH  'y8iHillSAS'»»while  en  route  to 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  business  for  the 
society. 


The  associate  director  of  the  na- 
tional society  paid  hig-h  tribute  to 
Miss  Neville  for  her  untiring  efforts 
to   obliterate    blindness   among   the 
Mrs.   Hathaway,   who   stopped   ^ri ,  ^^^^^^^^^  ,g  ^^  Kentucky.     No 

Lexington  for  a  brief  visit  with  Miss  ,  ,     , 

Linda  Neville,  director  of  the  o^^  Person  has  done  so  much  for 
Mountain  Fund  for  Needy  Eye  Suf-  the  blind  of  the  state  as  hes  Miss 
ferers,  last  night  took  time  to  tell  i  Neville,  said  \lrs.  Hathaway,  adding 
a  Herald  reporter  of  some  of  the  t^at  she  has  turned  over  her  home 
'excellent  work  which  is  being  car-   .      .,  ,,.,..•  ^   • 

„.    .,  IT.  ■     f  to  the  work  by  brmgmg  mountain 

ried  on  by  her  organization.  ".  =    » 

T-v-  •      \u  •  «4      «  children  there  for  treatment. 

Discussing  the  various  projects  of 
the  society,  Mrs.  Hathaway  told  of       Oi^^   of  the  most  recent   projects 
a  school  operated  by  the  society  in ;  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
Virginia  in  which  16  blind  children   vention    of   Blindness,    Mrs.    Hatha^ 
recently  had   undergone   operations  ^^  .^   ^^^  ^^  ^ 

.  ana  treatment,   and   which   had   re- 

!  suited  In  twD  of  the  children  re-^^'^t^*^'"^®^  \?  normal  schools  to 
gaining  their  vision  entirely  and  the  train  prospective  teachers  in  eye 
remainder  gaining  some  degree  of  health,     schoolroom     lighting,     and 

"^T  j^*»  proper  seating  conditions.  Plans  are 


Mrs.  Hathaway  declared  that  the 
national  society  never  considers  an 
individual  blind  beyond  cure  until 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
store his  sight.  She  said  that  the 
organization  was  formed  to  discover 
and  eliminate  causes  of  blindness, 
and  that  during  its  25  years  of  ex- 
istence the  number  of  children  be-i  '^^  leave  Lexington  this  morning 
coming  blind  from  baby  sore  eyes, '  I^noxville. 


now  vmder  way  for  the  placing  of 
such  a  representative  in  the  Ur|i- 
versify  of  Kentucky  Training  schoo 
for  the  coming  summer  session,  shj 
said 

Mrs.    Hathaway,    who    was    st 
ping  at  the   Lafayette   hotel,  plaas 
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iciais  Praise 
Work  Here 


Three  national  authorities  on 
health  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness ■  saw-tottaT^Ilikt  wew  -©i4eao& 
is  doing  to  save  children  with  bad 
eyesight  frornbecoming  blind  and 

V miraen  16  thlstate. 

The  national  authorities  were  P. 
D.  Hopkins,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  associa- 
tion; Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  manag- 
ing director  of  that  association  and 
director  of  the  American  Public 
Health  association,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  associate  director  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Tliey  visited  the 
departmental  sight-saving  class  at 
the  Colton  school.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Porteous, 
secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  Miss  Mamie  Butler,  social 
worker  of  the  New  Orleans  public 
schools.  j 

They  saw  14  children,  each  wear-' 
ing  thick  glasses  to  aid  eyes  that 
have  as  little  as  20  two-hundredths 
of  sight,  studying  at  special  adjust- 
able desks  in  a  room  equipped  so 
that  the  light  is  clear  but  there  is 
no  glare. 

They  heard  Miss  Leah  Davis,  the, 
Columbia  university-trained  teach- 1 
er,  who  conducts  the  class,  explain 
that  sl\e  coaches  these  children 
only  so  that  they  can  recite  in 
their  regular  classes  with  normal 
children,  to  avoid  segregation. 

Dr.  Emerson  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  special  attention  the 
school  officials  paT-ttr-the-general 
health  conditions  of  these  children 

as   n/cH    afl-.f^.fhttii»  oyggigrV|f 

"New  Orleans  is  doin%  splendid 
work  along  these  lines,"  Miss  Brown 
said.  "New  Orleans,  you  know,  was 
the  first  Southern  city  to  establish 
6ight;5aving  classes."  ^^_^ 


DOCTOR  TALKS 
ON    BLINDNESS 


[Prevention    Nothing    But 

Common  Sense,  Says 

Dr.  Bahn 


"Prevention'  of.  blindne§5_ls  noth. 
ing  but  glorified  common  sense,'  ] 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Bahn,  president  of 
the  SocieiX-itM^-.tlie— Eceixntion  of 
Blindness,  told  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Clubs  yesterday  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Monteleone  hotel. 

"There  are  125,000  blind  people  in 
this  country,  50.000  or  75,000  of 
whom  are  uselessly  so,"  he  said. 
"Blindness  is  not  due  to  the  work 
of  God  but  to  the  Ignorance  of 
man."  Dr.  Bahn  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  more  sight  seeing  classes  and 
a  central  station  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  preventive 
work,  particularly  in  rural  commun- 
ities. 

A  general  discussion  on  various 
causes  of  eye  troubles  and  of  prop- 
er lighting  for  reading  or  studying 
followed  Dr.  Balm's  talk. 

Officers  of  the  Federation  will  oc- 
cupy a  box  at  the  Roosevelt  Birth- 
day ball,  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the 
club,  it  was  decided  at  the  meeting, 
after  Mrs.  Adolph  Baumgartner  had 
made  a  brief  talk  about  the  ball  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  club  and  of  every 
other   organization   in   the   city   to 

support  the  Warm  Springs  Founda- 
tion fund  idea. 

Tliose  who  v;ill  represent  the  club 
are  Mrs.  Idabel  Giefers,  president; 
Miss  Julia  Volz,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Ton,  Mrs. 
Charles  Sentilles,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hart- 
nett  and  Mrs.  V.  K.  Casserlly. 
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LION'S  PLAT  WILL 

-^  AID  BLIND  CLINIC 


P 


Protect  the  Eyes 


A  play  "Have  Patience,  Doctor" 
will  be  presented  by  the  Lion's  Club 
at  the  Wicomico  High  School  auditor- 
ium on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 8th  and  9th  with  members  of  the 
club  taking  all  parts   of  the  cast. 

Feminine  members  of  the  cast  will 
be  portrayed  by  men,  an  old  Chinese 
stage  custom. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  the  play  will 
be  used  to  continue  the  club's  free 
clinic  work  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  blindness. 


Importance  of  finding  out  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  -whether  a  child's  sight  is 
normal  is  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention 
\>y  Arthur  P.  Wilkinson  of  Detroit,  in  an 
article  recently  disseminated  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

A  child  who  suffers  from  near-sighted- 
ness, points  out  Wilkinson,  is  under  a  great 
handicap,  even  if  his  affliction  f%  not  marked. 
He  isn't  wanted  on  a  baseball  team,  for  in- 
stance, becau.se  he  can't  see  the  ball  until  it 
is  close  to  him. 

As  a  result,  he  tends  to  become  unpopu- 
lar with  his  playmates,  to  lose  a  lot  of  the 
fun  of  normal  childhood,  and  to  become  ad- 
justed poorly  to  his  surroundings. 

Early  discover^'  of  his  defect,  followed 
by  corrective  measures,  would  give  him  a 
far  richer  and  happier  life.  A  little  attention 
to  his  sight  can  make  the  difference  between 
a  happy  and  an  unhappy  childhood. 


^^>^ 
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CARE  OFTHE  SIGHT 


While  people  appreciate  the  value 
of  sight  and  understand  fche  necessity 
of  preserving  it  to  a  measure — that 
measure  depending  on  whether  they 
can  see  clearly  or  not — very  few  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  sight  light 
conditions  as  a  part  of  the  health.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  that  one  can  see 
clearly,  but  that  light  conditions  shall 
be  so  adjusted  and  of  the  correct 
brightness  to  prevent  bodily  mani- 
festations. When  a  man  complains  of 
feeling  tired,  it  is  not  of  necessit^^  that 
he  has  been  laboring  hard.  When  a 
businessman  asserts  that  he  is  tired, 
it  frequently  sounds  grotesque  to  his 
friends.   But,  he  may  be  more  tired 


than  the  manual  laborer;  although  he 
has  not  performed  more  physical 
work  than  walking  to  his  motor  car. 
The  reason  is  easily  understood 
when  once  explained. 

Tired  eyes  result  from  the  lack  of 
proper  adjustment  of  the  light  under 
which  the  man  works  and  upon  the 
proper  strength  of  that  light.  The 
strength  must  not  be  too  smaM  or  too 

great;  it  must  be  just  right.  Poor  or 
incorrect  light  results  in  headaches, 
followed  by  a  loss  of  appetite,  and 
finally  results  in  a  laxity  of  muscular 
and  bodily  energy  that  we  call  tired- 
ness. A  continuation  of  laboring  un- 
der those  conditions  finally  results  | 


in  a  chronic  condition.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  eyes  are  about  the 
most  used,  and  abused,  parts  of  the 
body.  We  utilize  them  to  a  marvelous 
extent  in  obr^ervation  and  in  reading. 
We  are  not  always  considerate  of  the 
visual  conditions. 

Science   has   recently   devised  a 
sight   light   demonstrator;  a  device 
that  demonstrates  to  the  one  under 
examination  the  correctness  of  light 
conditions.   It  is  a  simple  device  with 
a  series  of   light  bulbs   of  varying 
strength.  The  test  is  to  determine  the 
light  intensit>^  required  for  reading 
and   the   work  undertaken   by 
humans.     This  demonstration    has 
often  shown  the  necessity  for  "fifty 
foot  candles"  for  reading  to  as  high  as 
"500  foot  candles"  for  sewing;  while 
the  ordinary  home  has  rarely  more 
than  a  "six  ioot  candle,"  even  for  spe- 
cial  reading  lamps.    Often  the  read- 
ing light  is  more  nearly  adjusted  to 
proper  conditions  than    for  work; 
while  the  latter  requires  more  real 
candle    footage.    The  Sight  Light 
Demonstrator  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed recently  at  the  Buildin  g  Manag- 
ers' Show  in  New  York,  and  has  fur- 
nished surprising  results. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  sight,  that  birds  are  incap- 
able of  seeing  blues  and  violets.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  birds  can  see 


tor  greater  distances.  The  blues  and 
violets,  science  tells  us,  cause  a  haze 
which  surrounds  distant  objects  and 
obscures  them.  Because  of  this  fav- 
ored condition,  the  birds  possess 
telescopic  and  microscopic  advan- 
i  tages  over  humans.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, as  the  result  of  demonstration, 
that  vultures  do  not  smell  food  for 
long  distances,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  actually  see  morsels  of  food  very 
far  away. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
everythine:  we  do  places  a  strain  up- 
on the  eyes.  The  longer  the  strain 
the  greater  the  damage  and  the  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  future 
usefulness  of  this  great  natural  en- 
dorsement. Driving  a  motor  car, 
machine  work,  sewing,  writing  and 
reading  bring  uncommon  strains 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  people.  That  is 
the  one  thing  that  explains  the  fact 
that  the  natives,  who  only  used  their 
vision  for  hunt  or  ordinary  observa- 
tion, possessed  far  better  visualiza- 
tion than  the  people  of  today. 

The  necessity  of  shielding^  the 
eyes;  of  protecting  them  from  un- 
necessary strain,  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance. But,  most  important  of  a'l,  is 
the  necessity  for  a  perfect  adjust- 
ment of  light  conditions — the  proper 
candle  footap:e  under  which  one 
works.   It  will  result  in  the  elimina- 


tionoTtnat  tired  leelmg,  tne  neacT- 
aches,  the  loss  of  apoetite,and  the  re- 
sulting chronic  condition  that  is  very 
difficult  to  cure.  One  should  consult 
or  study  ligh<-ing  conditions  for  thei 
be^t  resu'ts.  The  eyes  are  far  too  val- 
uable for  exnerimentation. 
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Wrestlers  Warned 
^  Against  Trachoma 

Trachoma,  an  eye  disease  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
blindness,  has  been  noted  recently 
among  wrestlers,  according  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  --i^«w^*^ 

LaVlS'T-1.  Carris,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  society,  has  asked  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  to  call 
the  attention  of  wrestlers  to  this 
rtaiiger  and  to  urge  any  whose  eyes 
are  bothering  them  to  have  them 
examined  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure; this  will  not  only  protect  the 
wrestler  himself,  but  it  may  also 
prevent  the  spreading  of  trachoma 
to  others,  as  the  disease  is  commu- 
nicable in  close  contact. 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  so- 
ciety that,  in  addition  to  profes- 
sional wrestlers,  many  college  ath- 
letes who  engage  in  the  sport  are 
suffering  from  trachoma.  It  has 
been  almost  an  occupational  dis- 
ease among  professional  wrestlers 
for  a  long  time.  The  menace  of  this 
disease,  however,  has  become 
greater  because  of  the  increased 
popularity  of  wrestling  in  recent 
years  and  because  such  a  large 
number  of  young  college  men  have 
gone  into   the   sport  professionally. 

"In  wrestling,  the  bodies  of  two 
men  are  in  close  contact;  their 
tears  and  their  perspiration  drip  all 
over,  and  some  of  it  naturally  gets 
into  the  eyes  of  the  other  fellow. 
Thus  the  disease  is  transmitted 
from  one  to  another;  in  fact,  it  is 
said  that  almost  everyone  who  is  a 
professional  wrestler  for  a  few 
months  is  in  grave  danger  of  be-' 
coming  infected."  J 
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|U.  OF  C.  TQ^CONDUfiT'™^ 
SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  one 
of  four  universities  that  will  offer 
bourses  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  sight-saving 
classes  this  summer,  it  is  announced 
by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. 

j  "Although  more  than  50,000 
(school  children  in  the  United  States 
have  such  seriously  defective  vi- 
sion as  to  require  special  teaching 
methods  pnd  special  eye  care,"  said 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  "so  many  of  themj 
live  in  rural  districts  that  we  can-! 
not  hope  to  reach  all  of  them  with 
sight-saving  classes,  even  in  con- 
solidated or  county  schools.  Hence 
the  summer  courses  are  intended 
also  as  an  aid  to  teachers  in  the 
regular  grades,  who  will  be  able 
to  apply  generally  their  added 
knowledge  regarding  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  for  all  children  as 
well  as  the  special  educational 
methods  employed  for  those  chil- 
dren suffering  from  seriously  de-  j 
fective  vision." 
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ESTABLISH  CLINICS 
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CURE   BUNDN 

hildren    uow>fIlind 


aud    de- 


pendAt  ^on  public  welfare  for  a  liv 
ing  aid  ffn  education,  have  been  found 
to  be  suffering  only  from   a   temporary 
affliction  which  may  be   cured  by  ade-  ] 
quite  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  This' 
discovery  was   made   in   a   survey   taken 
by   the    National    Society    for   the    Pre-! 
vention   of   Blindness   and   the    Commit- j 
tee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.  ' 

This  being  true,  it  is  up  to  the  fed- 
eral government  or  the  states  to  take 
steps  to  remedy  the  condition.  Not  only 
should  there  be  some  organized  method 
of  treating  blindness  for  the  sake  of  hu-1 
manity,  but  it  would  prove  a  profitable 
social   and   economic   endeavor. 

If  there  are  hundreds  of  children  nowj 
blind  who  can  have  their  sight  restored, 
the  government  Avould  find  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  establish  clinics  to  do  the 
work.  By  restoring  sight  to  the  chil- 
dren they  would  lighten  the  load  on  the 
taxpayers  pocket-books  and  place  those 
individuals  in  position  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Centrally  located  clinics  support- 
ed by  taxation  with  trained  doctors' 
would  be  far  more  humane  and  a  great- 
er ultimate  saving  to  the  public  than 
the  homes  and  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  thousands  of  blind  beggars  whol 
clutter  the  streets.  ' 

Of  course  there  are  many  persona 
totally  blind  who  can  never  be  cured, 
but  it  is  said  that  even  these  are  few 
in  comparison  with  those  who  could  be 
made  to  see  if  correct  treatment 
care  could  be  provided. 
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BLINILCHPREN 
,.  MAY  GAIN  SIGHT 

ABrances     in     Scientific 
Treatment  Noted. 


That  many  children  now  in 
schools  for  the  blind  ntiay  gain  their 
sight  through  adequate  sur,gical  or 
medical  treatment,  which  ia  gradu- 
ally being  extended,  is  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  made 
public  today,  William  Fellowes 
Morgan  is  the  president  and 
Elihu  Root  is  the  honorary  j)resi- 
dent  of  the  society. 

In  the  steadily  growing  movement 
to  eliminate  the  principal  causes  of 
blindness  and  reducing  the  acci- 
dents which  cause  blindness  to  the 
minimum  the  work  has  been  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  miedical  and 
nursing  profession,  but  to  the  fields 
of  education,  Industrj^.  organized 
labor  and  Federal,   State  and  local 

governmental  departments,  the  re- 
port re^-eals.  For  instance,  it  is 
pointed  out,  that  five  States— New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska and  Masschusetts— now  re- 
quire the  use  of  nonshatterable 
glass  in  automobiles. 

Blindness,  caused  by  breaking 
glass  in  automobile  accidents,  has 
been  a  growing  case  of  sightless- 
ness. That  cause  will  eventually 
be  removed. 


"The  worst  tragedy  of  blindness 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  absolutely 
preventable.'"  writes  Lewis  J.  Car- 
ris,  managing  director  of  the  soci- 
ety, in  a  statement  accompanying 
the  report.  "There  are  more  than 
100,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  them  should  be  in 
the  full  or  partial  possession  of 
sight. 

"Ignorance  is  usually  the  under- 
lying reason  for  the  loss  of  sight, 
whether  It  be  the  result  of  disease 
or  accident,"  Mr.  Carris's  state- 
ment continues.  "The  work  of  the 
society  is  largely  devoted  to  the  dis- 
sipation of  this  ignorance.  We  are 
starting  with  the  education  of  the 
child  and  of  the  parents.  Syphilis, 
a  common  cause  of  blindness,  is 
being  fought  by  a  campaign  for  the 
need  of  a  blood  test  for  every  ex- 
pectant mother." 

Another  battle  which  continues, 
although  the  cause  has  been  dim'.i.- 
ished  about  75  per  cent  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  that 
against    ophthalmia    neonathorum, 

commonly  known  as  babies'  sore 
eyes.  Although  the  budget  for 
1933  provided  for  an  expenditure  of 
$125,000,  the  report  states,  by  care- 
ful planning  it  was  made  possible 
to  reduce  the  expenses  to  $116,000. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Last    year    marked    the   begmnuig   of 
the  second  quarter-century  of  the  Na- 
tional  Society   for    the  .Prevention    of 
Blindness.      The   annual   report  of   the 
organization  for  1933  shows  the  remark- 
able progress  made  in  these  twenty-flve 
years  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  prln- 
cloal  causes  of  blindness  and  to  reduce 
eye  accidents  to  a  minimum.    As  a  re- 
sult of  the  depression  this  philanthropic 
enterprise  was  compelled  to  subsist  on  a 
reduced  budget  last  year  and  the  aver- 
age gift  was  smaller  than  usual,  but  Its 
members  were  loyal  in  their  support  and 
the  program  was  carried  on  with  prac- 
itlcally  no  impairment. 
I      The   first  quartpr-century  of   the  so- 
ciety saw  a  seventy-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tlon  In  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness 
resulting   from    Infantile    eye    infection 
among  children  entering  schools  for  the 
blind.  Since  their  establishment   In  1913 
the  number  of  .siglit-savlng  classes  had 
Increased  last  year  to  430,  and  there  was 
a    marked    increase    in    the    amount    of 
I  lY^fiS'^'i^f ff^*"*^  among     school     children. 
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Of  the  twenty-five  years  are  the  develop- 
ment of  a  method  for  testing  the  vision 
of  children  as  young  as  two  years,  the 
adoption  by  safety  engineers  of  methods 
for  preventing  eye  accidents  In  Industry, 
and  an  extraordinary  improvement  ,in 
lighting  equipment. 

One  Important  forward  step  has  been 
a  steady  Increase  of  the  tendency  to  In- 
corporate eye  health  In  programs  of  gen- 
eral health  among  State  health  depart- 
ments and  departments  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  The  society  has 
circularized  school  departments  with  an 
outline  of  helpful  suggestions  and  this 
outline  Is  now  in  use  in  a  number  of 
States  as  a  guide  In  preparing  health 
programs.  The  question  of  proper  light- 
ing Is  of  great  importance,  and  in  prac- 
tical demonstrations  with  a  portable 
light  meter  many  teachers  and  school 
ofTlclals  have  been  astonished  to  find  by 
actual  test  that  they  had  been  working 
with  three  "foot-candles"  of  light  when 
the  recommended  minimum  is  ten,  and 
that  the  students  in  many  Instances  had 
been  suffering  the  same  handicap. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  the  society's  ; 
Interest  In  non-shatterable     glass     for  I 
automobiles  as  a  means  of  safety  and 
that  this  equipment   has     been     made 
mandatory  in  five  States.  It  Is  reported 
also  that  non-shatterable  glass  has  been 
perfected  for  use  in  spectacles  and  that* 
children  who  have  to  wear  glasses  mayj 
now  indulge  In  play  without  fear  of  In-  ' 
Jury  to  their  eyes.  The  National  Society 
overlooks  no  factor  that  may  be  of  as- 
sistance in  its  persistent  effort  to  pre- 
vent blindness.  If  the  achievements  of 
Its  second  quarter-century  are  commen- 
surate with  those  of  its  first,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  with  further  scientific 
progress  they  will  be  even  greater,  Its 
record  at  the   end  of  the  half-century 
mark  will  be  truly  magniflcent. 
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Can  We  Eliminate  Blindness? 


might  gain  sight   through   adequate  medical   or  surgical 
treatment?     This    situation    was    discovered    recently    in 


awng   i-rogress   in 
serving  Eyesight, 
n'^he  United  States  is  an  army  of]  Everybody  knows  that  blindness  in  babies  is  almost 

100,000  blind  people,  many  having  '  ^^j  f  t^e  past.  The  use  of  drops  to  combat  oph thai- 
lost  their  eyesight  through  ignorance  .  ,  ,  i  ,  •  , 
of  preventive  measures.  Thus  reports  I  ^^^  neonatorum,  commonly  known  as  babies  sore  eyes, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 1  is  now  the  law  in  most  of  our  States.  But  how  many  know 
Uonofjlmdness  In  its  annual  report,  j  that  many  children  who  are  now  in  schools  for  the  blind 
At  the  same  time,  educational  meth- 
ods are  making  definite  progress  In 
the  campaign  to  conserve  eyesight.       | 

Much  blindness  today  could  have  |  the  course  of  a  study  by  the  committee  on  statistics  of  the 
been  prevented.  Ignorance  is  usually ,  ^Hnd,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the    underlying    reason    for    loss    of...       _,.    ^         •■  ^u     xt   Z        i  o      •   ^     jr       ..u     t>  i.-  t 

sight.,, The  society  is  endeavoring  to' 'the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
overcom'e'*~tKis"  by'  working  through  j  Blindness.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  these  children 
teacher-training   institutions,    provid-  ,the  proper  medical  attention. 

ing  adequate  information  on  eye  care  t..  i-ja  ^-         t-u   t.  j  j* 

o„rf  !,„„■„„  „„^  t  *     X.  ■It   seems   hard   to   realize   that   persons   doomed    to 

and  hygiene  and  to  encourage  teach- 1  ' 

ers  to  participate  intelligently  in!  darkness  in  life  could  have  been  brought  into  light,  yet 
school  programs  for  sight  conserva-  Lewis  H.   Carris,  the  managing  director  of  the  National 

tion.  Many  pupils  now  have  the.  Society,  declares  that  the  worst  tragedy  of  blindness  lies 
benefit    of    vision    testing,    adequate  ^  ...  ,        .       ,  .....,,, 

lighting    and    hygienic    surroundings,  ^^  ^"^  ^^'^^  ''''^^^  ^^  ^"^  Y&si  majority  of  cases  it  is  absolutely 
but  millions  still  Jack  these  boons.        preventable.     "There  are  more  than  100,000  blind  persons 
To  help  adults  in  industry,  the  so-  in  the  United  States,"  he  says.     "Picture  to  yourself  the 
ciety  sponsors  430  sight-saving  classes  ,  r  j     i-ij  i.  ji       i 

In  the  United  States.  Beginning  ati  S^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  "^'^"•.  ^°"^^"  ^^^^  children  who  are  needlessly 
infancy,  it  is  waging  a  successful' doomed  to  grope  in  darkness!  Ignorance  is  usually  the 
fight  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum,]  underlying  reason  for  loss  of  sight,  whether  it  be  the  result 
known  as  "babys  sore  eyes/'  and  has  ^j  ^^g^^g^  ^^  accident.  The  work  of  the  National  Society 
reduced  bhndncss  from  such  cause  75  . 

per  cent  in  25  years.  It  has  assisted  '^"^  ^he  Prevention  of  Blindness  is,  therefore,  concentrated 
In  the  training  of  13  young  women  largely  on  pointing  the  way.  Its  function  is  to  keep  abreast 
for  work  in  hospitals  and  clinics.      /  ^f  scientific  and  pedagogical  knowledge  and  to  inform  the 

public  in  layman's  language  of  such  advances,  and  how 
they  may  be  applied  practically  in  preventing  blindness 
and    saving    sight." 

Of  course  almost  all  of  the  work  to  eliminate  blindness 
must  be  done  on  the  young.  The  adult  who  loses  his  sight, 
or  has  lost  it  through  carelessness,  generally  loses  it  for  all 
I  time.  But  for  the  children  there  is'  hope — at  least  for 
prevention  of  the  cruel  affliction.  How  many  people  know 
that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — of  which, 
by  the  way,  Elihu  Root  is  honorary  president — has  a  staff 
member  engaged  solely  in  working  with  teachers  training 
'  in  institutions,  to  provide  adequate  information  on  ej-e 
j  care  and  hygiene,  and  to  guide  classroom  teachers  toward 
participation  in  the  school  programme  of  sight  conserva- 
tion? There  are  about  26,000,000  youngsters  attending 
school  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  get  the  benefits 
of  vision-testing,  adequate  lighting  and  hygienic  surround- 
ings; but  these  are  the  favored  few.  Millions  do  not  have 
the  advantages  of  good  eye  care.  Yet  not  only  must  the 
children's  eyes  be  protected,  but  they  must  learn  how  to 
protect  them  and  how  to  use  them  properly  throughout 
life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  cannot  become 
blind  after  he  has  grown  up. 
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"In  our  efforts  to  bring  about  more  thorough  going 
protection  of  the  eyes  of  industrial  workers,"  saj's  the 
Society,  "we  have  co-operated  with  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Greater 
New  York  Safety  Conference,  and  various  State  depart- 
ments of  labor  and  industry."  And,  best  of  all,  there 
are  now  430  "Sight-Saving  Classes"  in  the  United  States, 
whose  work  is  educating  children  with  seriously  defective 
vision.  The  ever-useful  Girl  Scouts  are  helping  in  this 
noble  work.  It  is  pointed  out,  also,  as  an  important 
side-issue,  that  five  Slates — Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Nebraska — now  require  the 
use  of  non-shatterable  glass  in  automobiles.  The  Society's 
aid  toward  advancing  this  legislation  was  prompted  by  the 
serious  eye-hazard  involved  in  automobile  accidents. 
Even  some  eye-glasses  are  now  made  non-shatterable. 

To  be  blind !  To  have  the  light  of  the  world  shut  out 
from  one's  vision;  and  to  miss  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  of 
art,  of  architecture,  of  sculpture.  To  know  the  faces  of 
relatives  and  friends  only  by  an  endearing  touch.  There 
are  few  sadder  things  in  life.  And  there  are  few  finer 
movements  than  those  that  shall  lessen  this  affliction.  If 
we  can  eliminate  the  loss  of  sight  altogether — and  there  are 
hopes  that,  save  in  cases  of  accident,  we  can — let  us  en- 
courage the  work  by  our  contributions,  however  small,  and 
thus  help  the  coming  of  the  great  day  when  there  shall  be 
no  more  blind  ogjLhis  beautiful  earth  of  ours.  ^^ 


LEWIS  H.  CARRIS 

Managing      Director,      National 
Society    for    the   Prevention   of    I 
Blindness 

Carris  Sails  For 
Paris  Convention 


Although  trachoma  is  the  pi'in- 
cipal  cause  of  blindness  through- 
out the  world,  ^TfT?  eye  disease  is 
well  under  control  in  the  United 
States  and  is  comparatively  rare 
in  our  large  cities,  declared  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  managing  director  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  just  before 
sailing  for  Europe  with  Mrs.  Car- 
ris on  the  S.  S.  Caledonia  at  noon 
Saturday.  Mr.  Carris  and  Dr.  Park' 
Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  for  Prevention  of 
BHndness  and  the  International 
Organization  Against  Trachoma  in 
Paris  on  May  14th. 

Mr.  Carrig,  is  former  superinten-, 
dent  of  the  Freeport  Schools.         j 


\^     Educator  Lashes  Education 

Blindness,  deafness  and  nervous  disorders  are  due  in  con- 
sideraoJe  decree  to  our  American  elementary  and  high  school  i 
systems  which  are  the  cause  of  much  of  the  poor  physical  con- 
dition of  our  population,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  and  health  of  the  New  York 
University  school  of  education,  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash, 

Dr.  Nash  would  give  children  a  better  chance  to  develop 
physically  and  mentally  outside  of  school  until  the  age  of  eight, ' 
when  the  child  would  be  better  fitted  to  take  up  school  work.  Dr. 
Nash  believes  that  such  a  child  would  be  better  off  at  ten  than 
the  child  who  now  starts  at  six.  Home  lessons  for  children  in 
elementary  schools  he  characterized  as  "legalized  criminality." 
Dr.  Nash  scored  the  practice  of  keeping  children  "after  school." 

Too  many  ambitious  parents  sacrifice  their  children's 
health  upon  the  altar  of  the  god  Education  Upon  these 
adolescents  is  placed  a  burden  heaped  by  a  college  system  too 
largely  medieval.  Year  by  year  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments are  made  stiffer  and  year  by  year  the  high  schools  are 
required  to  work  their  pupils  harder. 

For  what  ?  For  the  law  when  there  are  too  many  lawyers  ? 
For  medicine  and  surgery  when  there  are  too  many  in  that  field  ? 
And  then,  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  for  educators  to  teach 
children  to  be  educators. 

Hjave  we  any  constructive  criticism  ?  Not  much.  We  do  feel 
that  the  public  schools  are  not  to  blame.  The  pubHc  is  to  blame 
in  large  degree  for  demanding  that  children  be  given  classical 
education  regardless  of  the  child's  capacity  for  absorption  or 
its  adaptibility  to  cultural  callings. 

Above  all  else  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  children 
are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  tomorrow.  Their  health  should 
be  conserved. 
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fAVE  CHILDREN'S  SICHT. 


Ey^s  ©an  Be  Made  Well  by  Correct 
Medical  Treatment. 


Many  children  who  are  now  In 
schools  for  the  blind  might  have  their 
I  sight  restdfffa  tHrOugh  adequate  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment. 

This  fact  was  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  survey  undertaken  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind.  Measures  to 
bring  these  children   proper  medical 


attention   and   eventually   to    restore 
their  eyesight  are  now  being  taken. 

"Ignorance  is  usually  the  underlying 
reason  for  loss  of  sight,  whether  it  be 
the  result  of  disease  or  accident," 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director  of 
the  society,  asserted  in  making  public 
the  society's  annual  report  which  de- 
scribed the  survey  of  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind  as  well  as  other 
activities  of  the  society.  This  par- 
ticular survey  was  made  as  part  of  a 
study  of  causes  of  blindness.  A  series 
of  reports  on  the  situation  will  soon 
be  published.  * 


AWARD  pORCSffoRK  FOR  THE  NEAR-BUND 

"|REVi!il7TiPN  of  blihdne.<;s  and  the  consprvation  of 
L  Visibn  are  two  of  the  most  praiseworthy  lines  of 
vorte  tllftt  are  being  performed  on  earth  today.  Thej 
extend  from  end  to  end  of  our  planet. 

All  along  the  way  one  will  find  earnest  and  purpose- 
ful men  and  women  who  are  giving  the  best  there  is 
in  them  to  prevent  men.  women  and  children  from 
drifting  into  the  so-called  realm  of  darkness  which 
contains  thousands  of  persons  who  doubtle.^s  would 
not  be  there  had  the  present  expert  and  scientific 
aids  to  vision  been  available  to  them  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  infirmities. 

Those  thoughts  are  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Leslie  Dana  gold  medal,  awarded  annually  for  out- 
standing achievements  In  the  prevention  of  blindness , 
and  the  conservation  of  vision,  just  has  been  present- 
ed to  Dr.  F.  de  Lapersonne,  a  distinguished  French 
opthalmologist  and  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation for  prevention  of  Blindness,  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Paris  today.  Dr.  de  Laper.sonne  is  the 
second  Euorpean  to  be  awarded  this  highly-prized 
recx>gnition.  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  since  deceased,  of 
Vienna,  received  it  in  1929. 

A  selection  for  the  honor  is  made  each  year  by  the 
American  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  co-operation  with  the  St.  Louis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  through  which  the  medal  is  offered  by 
Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis. 

The  United  States  was  reoresenied  at  ye-sterday"s 
meeting  by  Lewis  H.  Canris  of  New  York  City,  man- 
aging directer  of  the  American  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  Dr.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vice-president  of  both  the  American 
Society  and  the  International  A.s.sociation.  Dr.  Park 
Lewis,  who  had  received  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal  him- 
self in  1928,  made  the  presentation  to  Dr.  de  Laper- 
sonne. He  also  brought  the  warm  greetings  of  the 
American  Opthalmological  Society  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Opthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology  to 
their  Fi-ench  colleagues. 

The  man  or  the  woman  who  wins  the  medal  richly 
deserves  it  under  the  terms  of  the  award.  They  are 
that  it  shall  be. made  for  "long  meritorious  service  for 
the  conservation  of  vision  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  diseases  dangerous  to  eyesight;  research  and  in- 
struction in  opthalmology  and  allied  subjects;  social 
service  for  the  control  of  eye  diseases;  and  special  dis- 
coveries in  the  domain  of  general  science  or  medicine 
of  exceptional   importance   in  conservation  of  vision." 

It  doubtless  will  be  true  that  in  years  to  come,  if 
not  in  the  immediate  present,  many  persons  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  who  today  are  menaced  by  blind- 
ness will  find  succor  in  the  resulte  of  the  painstaking 
and  self-sacrificing  work  of  such  scientists  as  Dr.  de 
Lapersonne  and  Dr.  LewJ^^^^*^ 


i 
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EYES  ARE  PRECJIOLS 

National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention  of  Blindness  ""toLiaidiyt  feteat 
abflBf"T?(f?nfJWJ9«Bd  working  men 
lose  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes 
in  industrial  accidents.  Less  seri- 
ous injuries  to  the  eyes  are  suffered 
by  a  far  greater  number  who  even- 
tually through  improper  or  insuffi- 
icient  medical  treatment  lose  their 
I  sight.  Many  of  these  accidents  are 
caused  by  defective  vision,  the 
workers  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  fact  until  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident.  The  defective  vision  in 
practically  all  of  these  cases  ex- 
isted from  birth.  Had  it  been 
known,  in  most  cases  it  might  have 
been  cured  by  proper  treatment  or 
the  use  of  glasses. 

If  the  estimates  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness are  even  approximately  correct 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eyes  of  a  large  number  of  children 
of  school  age  require  medical  treat- 
ment. Defective  eyes  may  be  badly 
I  overworked  before  they  register  a 
complaint  which  the  child  seldom  i 
notices,  and  a  minor  malady  may 
develop  into  a  serious  one  which 
medical  science  is  unable  to  cure,  i 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  back-  I 
wardness  of  many  school  children 
in  their  studies  is  due  to  unsuspected 
defective  vision.  The  necessity  for 
medical  attention  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  not  being  recognized  as 
it  should.    In  the  public  schools  this 


medical  attention  is  now  given  to 
pupils  and  examinations  are  made 
for  defects  in  vision.  With  the  re- 
sources at  their  command  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  able  to  aid  ma- 
terially in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  the  accident  resulting  from 
eye  defects.  In  many  of  our  paro- 
chial schools  there  is  no  medical 
inspection  of  pupils.  In  a  number 
of  dioceses  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  Where  this  has  been  done 
the  inspections  are  thorough  and 
adequate  and  the  results  are  satis- 
factory. The  American  Association 
of  Catholic  Hospitals,  with  its  mem- 
bership of  over  eight  hundred,  has 
urged  medical  inspection  of  paro- 
chial schools.  Where  inspection 
now  is  being  made  the  staff  of  these 
hospitals  have  been  lending  their 
cooperation.  In  some  places  public 
boards  of  health  have  given  their 
aid.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
when  there  is  a  Catholic  medical 
school  in  arranging  for  medical  care 
in  the  parochial  schools. 

In  other  communities  boards  of 
Catholic  physicians  could  be  organ- 
ized for  this  work.  Our  Catholic 
elementary  schools  should  not  lag 
behind  the  public  schools  in  extend-? 
ing  protection  to  the  eyes  of  ouri 
children.  Rather  should  our  school? 
be  foremost  in  this  work.  The  eye^ 
of  our  Catholic  children  are  usef 
to  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
help  them  become  self  support! 
and  above  all  to  be  used  in  the  s^- 
vice  of  God. 


Interest  In  The 
fion  Of  Blindness 

"iTie  appearance  in  Birmingham  of  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway,  associate  director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  blindness,  draws 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  work  being 
car*ied-'fOTWBwi-by-tiie  agencies  which  aite  con- 
centrating their  efforts  upon  educational  pro- 
grams intended  to  save  the  sight  of  hvunan  beings 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  organization  which  Mrs.  Hathaway  repre- 
sents is  especially  interested  in  the  establishment 
I  of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  schools.  To 
an  interested  group  in  Btrmingham,  she  explained 
the  details  of  that  program.  During  the  course 
of  her  address,  Mrs.  Hathaway  stressed  the  fact 
that  many  eye  troubles,  which  later  develop  into 
serious  handicaps,  can  easily  be  cured  by  rather 
simple  means  when  the  corrective  program  is  be- 
gun early  enough. 

Those  who  are  in  charge  of  teaching  the  blind 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  many  of  their  pu- 
pils would  be  normal  human  beings  if  their  eyes 
had  been  given  intelligent  care  in  childhood.  The 
percentage  of  the  cases  of  blindness  which  might 
have  been  prevented  is  surprisingly  high.  At  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  at  Talladega  the  offi- 
cials frequently  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
number  of  their  charges  whose  lack  of  sight  is 
partially  or  wholly  due  to  lack  of  the  proper  care 
when  they  were  children. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  bHnd  persons,  espe- 
cially the  younger  individuals,  can  be  restored  to 
i  sight  by  the  remarkable  skill  which  medical  sci- 
ence has  developed  in  recent  years.  Some  of  the 
civic  organizations  in  Birmingham,  as  a  matter  of  \ 
fact,  are  just  now  engaged  in  assisting  some  of 
the  students  in  the  Talladega  school  to  obtain  the 
boon  of  the  best  medical  services. 
j  While  many  of  us  probably  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  any  special  preventive  or  curative  devices 
in  connection  wdth  o\ir  sight,  it  is  true  that  most 
individuals  are  inexcusably  careless  in  the  way 
they  use  their  eyes.  Few  of  us  make  the  proper 
effort  to  protect  otu"  eyes  from  over-use  and  the 
kind  of  strain  which  comes  from  bad  lighting. 
Even  those  persons  whose  sight  is  definitely  be- 
low noiroal  are  constantly  allowing  their  eyes  to 
be  weakened  further  by  glaring  Ughts  and  over- 
use. 

The  age  of  printing  has  placed  an  unusual 
btirden  upon  human  eyesight.  The  wearing  of 
special  lenses  does  not  always  compensate  for  the 
imusual  demands  placed  upon  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons whose  professions  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  do  a  great  deal  of  reading.  Mrs,  Hath- 
away's  visit  to  Birmingham  should  make  us  all 
more  conscious  of  our  duties  in  connection  with 
the  protection  of  human  sight 


Independence  Day  Blasts  and  Other     ll 
Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children 


/^^i^^ 


Ar  least  1.000  children  suflfer  acci- 
dental eye  injuries  in  the  United 
States  each  year  and  about  75  of 
these  cases  result  in  total  blindness. 
I  declares  Lewis  H.  Carris.  managing 
'  director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Bliniliimrrnn  a 
staterncnt»itMfc>i«juLd  {JlLading  for  a 
"safe  and  sane"  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

"As  an  Inipo.rtant  measure  toward 
the  protection  of  children's  eyesight  " 
said  Mr.  Carris.  "the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ad- 
vocates complete  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  dangerous 
toys,  such  as  firecrackers,  torpedoes, 
air  rifles,  cap  pistols,  slingshots,  bows 
and  arrows,  darts,  toy  guns  and  other 
devices  for  projecting  missiles. 

"Instead  of  carelessly  permitting 
little  boys  and  girls  to  play  with 
dynamite,  fire  and  bullets — resulting 
in  deaths,  blindness  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  minor  injuries — communities 
should  provide  spectacular  displays  of 
fireworks  under  expert  supervision,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  in- 
dependence. Lives,  limbs  and  eyes 
are  saved  when  cities  forbid  the  sale 
of  fireworks  to  Individuals  and  sub- 
stitute, in  each  neighborhood,  pyro- 
technic exhibitions  under  the  direction 
of  competent  men." 

A  recent  study  made  by  Miss  C. 
Edith  Kerby,  statistician  of  the  so- 
ciety, disclosed  that  more  eye  acci- 
dents occur  on  or  about  July  4  than 
occur  during  100  days  at  any  other 
time  in  the  year.  Urging  "the  un- 
wary parent  to  take  warning  against 
the    so-called    harmless    varieties    of 


fireworks,"    Miss    Kerby    says   in   her 
report : 

"Fireworl:s  cause  23  per  cent  of  all 
eye  accidents  to  children.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  for  the  children 
that  this  type  of  plaything  is  not 
available  for  the  celebration  of  all 
holidays.  The  variations  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  firecracker  accidents 
are  usually  such  as  to  increase  the 
eye  hazard;  for  example,  holding  the 
firecracker  in  the  hand  brings  it 
nearer  to  the  eye.  while  placing  it  in 
a  bottle,  tin  can.  iron  pipe,  etc.,  makes 
a  bigger  and  better  explosion — and 
incidentally  the  fragments  hurled 
about  are  more  destructive. 

"Torpedoes,  which  are  frequently 
labeled  harmless,  are  particularly 
dangerous  to  the  eye,  since  the  small 
pebbles  contained  in  them  can  so  , 
easily  penetrate  the  eyeball.  Similar 
in  type  to  the  accidents  caused  by  I 
firearms  and  fireworks  are  those  which 
are  due  to  e.xplosives,  particularly 
dynamite  percussion  caps,  gasoline 
and  other  highly  explosive  chemicals. 

"And,     while     we     are     considering  i 
articles   which   must   be   kept   out  of  i 
reach  of  the  children,  let  us  not  for-  j 
get   that   there   are   many   things   in  j 
common  use  in  the  household  which 
i  must  be  absolutely   forbidden   to   the 
small    child    of    the    runabout    age. 
These  are  the  sharp-pointed  objects — 
knives,    scissors,    nails,    wires,    hooks, 
sticks,   etc.     To   allow  a  small   tot  to 
cut   a   string  with   a   knife   is   simply 
to  court  disaster.     Even  the  older  boy 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  with  a  jack- 
knife  until  he  understands  thoroughly 
the  principles  of  safe  usage." 


A^'hat  About  Care 
Of  Nation's  Many 
sTind  ChiidTen?! 


Autl20Mty>-^    Sub.iect    Gives 
Pertir«nt  Information 
.  I  "^o  Parents 

Bt  olive  ROBERTS  BARTON 

Are  you  interested  in  the  blind? 
In  blind  babies?  I  need  not  ask.  I:  _ 
•nj-  mother  gets  to  the  place  that  ■ 
•he  feels  she  has  nothing  to  thank^ 
her  God  for,  she  should  get  down  on'i 
her  knees  and  thank  Him  for  spar-1 
Ing  her  that. 

Yet  there  are,  in  the  w6rld  today  , 
—in  thi.s  country,  many  blind  and 
■emi-bhnd  children. 

When  they  are  old  enough,  they 
receive    education    and    training    in 
Institutions     and     special     schools. 
That  there  is  something  to  be  dons  i 
before  this  time  in  the  home,  dur-  j 
Ing  the  years  of  babyhood  and  early  i 
childhood,     is     seldom     mentioned. ' 
Miss  Nancy  Walburn  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Foundation    for    the    Blind    in , 
New  York  City  has  sent  me  some 
material  on  the  subject. 

What  I  quote  below  ha,s  be^n 
compiled  by  Harriet  T.  Totman. 
How  circuitously  does  knowledge) 
come  to  us.  Im.possible  to  relay  the '. 
entire  summary'of  advice  contained  i 
In  it,  I  o.uote  only  some  important ' 
paragraphs.  But  they  havp  author-  , 
Ity  behind  them,  notably  Mis.^ . 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield.  former  dircc-  j 
tor  of  the  foundation: 

Physical  Development 

"If  your  child   is  blind  from  in-  ^ 
fancy,    you     have     three     to    four 
months  in  which  you  need  not  con-  i 
eern   yourself   with    the    immediate  I 
training  of   your   baby   as    a    blind 
child.    This   period   is   for   physical 
development,  and  your  duty  is  ac- 
complished when  you  see  that  he  is 
T^'ell  fed,  kept  clean  and  has  abun- 
dance of  sleep. 

"Care  should  be  taken"  (this,  of 
•curse,  when  the  normal  baby  ordi-  , 
rarily  begins  to  react  to  the  move-  : 
ment  of  objects  around  him>  "to 
have  his  environment  rich  in  tones, 
tlnkly  bells  on  his  cuddle  toys,  which 
are  also  pleasant  to  touch,  squeak 
toj'S,  soft  music,  more  occasion  to 
hear  mother's  voice.  Strings  of 
»-coden  beads  on  the  carriage  or 
erib  and  other  toys  should  be  kept 
where  little  hands  will  readily  find 
them  and  investleate . . . 


^' 
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"Portunatelj','  more  and  more  oi 
cur  so-called  blind  babies  are  not 
entirely  without  sight.  Then  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  stimulating 
—  not  straining  —  whatever  vision 
there  is.  Playthings  should  be  color- 
ful. The  baby  should  be  placed 
where  he  can  see  sunhght  play  on 
objects,  tho  not  shine  into  his  face, 
•nd  enjoy  light  and  shadow... 
Develop   Thru   Sound 

"With  a  blind  baby,  incentives  to 
Walk  are  not  great,  so  creeping  and 
Walking  should  be  encouraged  by 
interesting  sounds  and  voices  at 
close  range.  Fear  is  deterrent,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  had  a  fall.  The 
parent  should  then  lead  him  by  the 
hand,  being  careful  to  give  him  a 
sense  of  security...  There  should 
be  rejoicing  and  laughter  ^^-hen  he 
takes  a  step  alone.  A  kiddy-kar  and 
a  .play  pen  are  useful.  They  give  a 
sense  of  security. .  ."^ATien  he  can 
walk  his  area  should  not  be  too 
!lm.ited.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
Investigate  his  room  and  even  the 
yard.  Going  up  and  down  stairs 
ihould  be  encouraged. 

"If  you  can  buy  him  but  one 
thing,  I  believe  this  should  be 
blocks — not  less  than  two  and  a 
half  inches  square,"  says  Miss  Tot- 
man.  "Drag  toys  are  favorites,  espe- 
cially those  that  tinkle  and  rattle  as 
they  go.  Then  later,  wagons,  out- 
door sand  boxes,  pails  and  spoons 
•c  shovels." 

She  adds  that  he  can  be  taught 
to  feed  himself  in  time,  but  is  better 
off  with  his  own  little  table  and 
chair,  away  from  criticism  and  dis- 
tress over  spilled  food.  Eating  nice- 
ly will  come  with  time. 
.  The  goal,  it  seem.s  plain,  is  to  de- 
velop the  child  as  much  as  possible 
thru  the  medium  of  hi.s  perfect , 
ienses.  And  to  teach  him  inde- 
pendence, acceptance  and  happi- 
ness. This  applies  to  any  handi- 
•apped  child.  Not  too  much  emo- 
tionalism on  the  parents'  part,  and 
a  definite  plan  in  the  early  years 
to  help  him  make  the  most  of  his 
later  life.  . 


I 
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i      PAgfeNTS,  BEfCASEITTtn         ^ 

As  the  National  Society  lor  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blimnresrfemlnds  us.  the  re- 
currence orf  Independence  Day  brings  a- 
real  menJce  to  the  eyesight  of  cele-' 
\)Tat£^Mmerlca.ns — and  to  non-partlcl-i 
patifig  Wizens  who  happen  to  be  stand-| 
Ing  near  by. 

More  than  300  persons  in  the  United 
States  suffer  eye  Injuries  during  the' 
•week  preceding  the  holiday,  on  the  holi- 
day Itself  and  during  the  week  following 
It — for  the  celebration,  unfortunately,  i 
Is  not  confined  to  twenty-four  hoursj, 
And  many  of  these  injuries  lead  to 
blindness.  J 

It  Is  the  plain  btislness  of  parents^) 
set  up  a  special  guardianship  of  UReir 
young  children  during  this  dan^rous 
period.  The  Judgment  of  small  boys  and 
^rls  In  such  matters  is  simply  not  to 
be  trusted.  Fathers  and  mothers,  look 
outi  .1 


}H^mA.  l2/^.j2^yn'Le^ 


Af  Leasi,  Be  Careful 


AppoDximitGly  a  thousand  American  chil- 
dren auffeiveye  injuries  each  year,  and  fully 
175  per  cent  of  these  injuries  result  in  total 
blindness.     And,  according  to  figures  sup- 

■  plied  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Pi'e- 
vention  of  Blindness,  no  less  than  23  per  cent 
of  all  such  accidents  are  caused  by"Fourt!n5f 
July  fireworks, 

f  Indeed,  the  figures  show~  that  more  accir 
dents  to  children's  eyes  occur  on  and  around 
Independence  Day  than  on  any  other  100 
days  : :  the  entire  year. 

These  figures  point  their  own  moral.  Fire- 
works are  dangerous  things  for  children  to 
play  with,  "ifhe  man  who  puts  such  things 
into  his  child's  hands  may  think  that  he  is 
doing  the  youngster  a  kindness,  but  he  is 
raally  putting  the  child  under  the  hazard  of 
a  tragic  injury. 

.     It's  perfectly  possible  to  give  a  child  an 

'extremely  happy  Independence  Day  holiday 

■without  touching  off  a  single  firecracker. 

^More  parents  ought  to  take  the  troubl 

Hind  out  how  it  is  done. 


'rfA^  ^.   /9Ji^ 


Take   Carer~^ 


Here  is  a  timely  warning  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

"By  actual  count  it  was  found  that  more  eye 
accidents  occurred  on  or  about  July  Fourth  than 
occurred  during  100  days  at  any  other  time  in 
the  year." 

Be  careful  with  fire  crackers  and  other  explo- 
sives over  the  Fourth,  for  the  sake  of  your  eyes,  your 
fingers,  your  bodies,  possibly  your  lives  Warn  your 
children.  Watch  them  and  their  fireworks  lest  harm 
be  doue. 


z//^>.:^:  ^^^ .  %h^y 
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BEING  iSOiniTH  A  SA'FE  FC/tJ^TH 

C^Sbalti^s  on  Inaependeiice  Day 
arv^els  yxommon  tlian  they  once 
were.  \  'I«^  ceaseless  efforts  of  ac- 
cident and  fire  preventloon  and 
civic-minded  individuals  are  evi- 
dently begnning  to  make  an  impres- 
siono  on  the  safety  consciousness  of 
tho  American  people,  for  1933  was 
the  second  consecutive  year  in 
which  Fourth  of  July  fatalities 
showed  a  significant  reduction.  In 
1931,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  there  were  354  accidental 
fatalities;  in  ig^^T^S,  and  in  1933 
155.  V 

RegaJrdless  of  fits  gratifying 
downward  trend  in  p.talities  there 
i  remains  much  t#  do.  Uncounted 
thousands  oftperlbns.  cniefly  young 
children,  aieXiiyiued  during  the 
day's  celebratVm.  Motor  accidents 
'arc  frequent  ani  seriouo:  drcwi:- 
'  ings  are  many,  and  injuries  from 
fireworks  and  gunpowder  inex- 
cusably numerous.  Of  the  185 
deaths  last  year,  82  resulted  from 
motor  caasbos;  58  from  drownings; 
7   from  fireworks,  and  38  fi-om  mis- 
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cellaneous  causss.  The  National 
Society  for* the  Prevention jQ^Blind- 
ness  estimates  that  50  personsros*. 
ti.a^^ioht  »f  r.n^  »v  Hn||^^  eyes  and 
50O  suffer  serious  optiCal  injuiries 
each  year  from  fireworks  alone. 

For  motorists:  Make  sure  your 
car  is  in  safe  operating  condition; 
drive  safely,  at  a  (reasonable  speed; 
keep  to  the  right;  take  cars  that 
you  have  more  than  500  feet  of 
clear  distance  ahead  before  passing 
another  car;  watch  out  for  pedest- 
rians. 

For  bathers:  Swim  or  bathe  in 
sfe  paces;  watch  out  for  currents, 
depths,  sunken  debris  and  impuri- 
ties. Wait  at  least  two  hours  af- 
ter eating  before  goini^  In  the  water 
—and  then  take  along  a  companion 
for  safety  sake. 

To  all:  Avoid  fiirev.orks.  If  pos- 
sible, but  if  you  must  use  them,  bo 
on  the  elert  every  moment.  Give 
yourself  and  others  plenty  of  space. 
Keep  away  from  small  children  and 
animals.  Apply  first  aii  to  small 
cuts  and  bruises  immoaiately,  and, 
if  posible,  see  a  doctor — tetanus 
poisoning   is  swift   and    deadly.         i 


.^^^^^^^A^^^A^ 
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EYE  INJURIl 
HITCHILDREN 

1000  Affected  in  the  Nation 

Each  Year,  Expert 

Declares 

NEW  YORK— At  least  1000  children 
suffer  accidental  eye  injuries  in  the 
United  States  each  year  and  about  75 
of  these  cases  result  in  total  blindness, 
declared  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  ■ 
director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  i 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  a  statement ' 
issued  her^  pleading  for  a  "safe  and 
sane"  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
••  "As  an  in>portant  measure  toward  the 
protection  of  children's  eyesight,"  said 
Mr.  Carris,  "The  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  advocates 
complete  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  dangerous  toys,  such  as  fire- 
crackers, torpedoes,  air  rifles,  cap  pis- 
tols, slingshots,  bows  and  arrows,  darts, 
toy  guns  and  other  devices  for  project- 
ing missiles. 

"Instead  of  carelessly  permitting  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  to  play  with  dynamite, 
fire  and  bullets — resulting  in  deaths, 
blindness  and  a  great  variety  of  minor 
injuries — communities  should  provide 
spactular  displays  of  fii-eworks  under 
expert  supervision,  to  celebrates  the 
anniversary  of  our  independence.  Lives, 
limbs  and  eyes  are  saved  when  cities 
forbil  the  sales  of  fireworks  to  in- 
dividuals and  substitute,  in  each  neigh- 
borhood, yprotechnic  exhibitions  under 
the  direction  of  competent  men." 


'  A  recent  study  made  by  Miss  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  statistician  of  the  society,  dis- 
closed that  more  eye  accidents  occur  on 
or  about  July  4  than  occur  during  100 
days  at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 
Urging  "the  unwary  parent  to  t^ke 
warning  against  the  so-called  harmless 
varieties  of  fireworks,"  Miss  Kerby  says 
in  her  report: 

"Fireworks  cause  23  per  cent,  of  all 
eye  accidents  to  children.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  for  the  children  that 
this  type  of  plaything  is  not  available 
for  the  celebration  of  all  holidays.  The 
variations  in  the  circumstances  of  fire- 
cracker accidents  are  usually  such  as  to 
increase  the  eye  hazard;  for  example, 
holding  the  firecracker  in  t  he  hand 
brings  it  nearer  the  eye,  while  placing 
it  in  a  bottle,  tin  can,  iron  pipe,  etc., 
makes  a  bigger  and  better  explosion  and 
incidentally  the  fragments  hurled  about 
are  more  destructive. 

"Torpedoes,  which  are  frequently 
labelled  harmless,  are  particular  dan- 
gerous to  the  eye,  since  the  small  peb- 
bles contained  in  them  can  so  easily 
penetrate  the  eyeball.  Similar  in  type 
to  the  accidents  caused  by  firearms  and 
fireworks  as  those  which  are  due  to  ex- 
plosives, particularly  dynamite  percus- 
sion caps,  gasoline  and  other  highly 
explosive  chemicals. 

"And,  while  we  are  considering  arti- 
cles which  must  be  kept  out  of  reach  of 
the  children,  let  us  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  things  in  common  use  in  the 
household  which  must  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  the  small  child  of  the  run- 
about age.  These  are  the  sharp-pointed 
objects — knives,  scissors,  nails,  wires, 
hooks,  sticks,  etc.  To  allow  a  small  tot 
to  cut  a  string  with  a  knife  is  simply  to 
court  disaster.  Even  the  older  boy  can- 
not safely  be  trusted  with  a  jack-knife 
until  he  understands  thoroughly  the 
principles  of  safe  usage." 
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A  story  of  devotion  and  sacrifice 
in  the  work  of  treating  blindness 
in  children  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains, was  revealed  last  night  in  a 
talk  by  Miss  Linda  Neville  before 
the  dinner  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  Social  Workers  in  ses.slon  this 
week  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
,  Lexington.  The  talk  was  presented 
:  In  the  University  Commons,  and  Dr 
William  S.  Taylor,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  a  the  University 
who  Introduced  Miss  Neville,  char- 
acterized her  as  "a  woman  of  un- 
usual understanding  and  unusual 
sympathy." 

"Let  Us  Not  Fail  the  Next  Gen- 
eration," was  the  topic  of  Miss  Ne 
vine's  talk,  and  she  sounded  a  note 
of  joyfulness  when  she  recounted 
some  of  the  many  opportunities  fov 


the  prevention  of  blindness  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Before  entering  upon  her  chosen 
theme  she  appealed  to  the  social 
workers  to  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Kentuckians  blind 
beyond  all  hope  of  cure.  She  urged 
the  compilation  of  lists  of  such 
blind  with  economic  and  social  facts 
pertaining  to  them  for  use  at  such 
a  time  when  general  help  for  the 
hopelessly  blind  is  possible. 

"The  frequent  cause  of  blindness, 
syphillis,  whether  inherited  or  con- 
tracted, may  oftentimes  bring  deaf- 
ness for  which  no  device  can  bring 
help,  as  well  as  crippleness  and  bad 
teeth."  Miss  Neville  drew  upon  her 
past  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
1  state  board  of  charities  and  correc- 


tions  to   show      how  this   venereal  | 
blood  disease  causes  paresis,  an  in-  j 
curable  type  of  insanity,  and  she  ex- 1 
plained  that  this  disease  may  lurk 
in  the  blood  many  years  before  man- 
ifesting its  destructive  power   over 
the  brain. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Neville  "hopei 
the  tim.e  not  far  distant  when  i 
would  come  about  that  we  in  Ker 
tucky  had  ceased  to  fail  the  chi 
dren  of  the  next  generation." 

Following  the  talk  by  Miss  Nt 
\ille,  the  institute  moved  to  th 
open  air  amphitheater  back  of  Mc 
morial  hall  on  the  university  cam 
pus,  where  J.  Blaine  Gwin,  lecture- 
on  social  case  work  and  director  c 
personnel  of  the  American  Re- 
Cross,  George  Washington  Unlver 
sity,  spoke  on  "The  place  of  the  prl 
vate  social  agency  in  the  develop 
ing  scheme."  Gwin  was  Introducec' 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Montgomery,  assistan* 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  unlver 
sity. 

Gwin  called  attention  to  how  th* 
extensive  activities  of  the  federa'. 
government  in  the  field  of  relief  and 
social  work   has  created  discussion 
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as  to  the  part  the  private  agency 
would  continue  to  play  in  this  work. 
"The  recent  assumption  of  thai 
heavy  relief  work  by  the  grovern- 
ments,  both  federal  and  state,  has 
relieved  the  private  agency  of  at, 
least  all  maintenance  relief  work, 
and  has  made  it  possible  for  the  prl- 
\'iite  agency  to  give  attention  to 
their  essentia!  functions.  This  coun- 
try has  developed  private  social 
work  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
country,  while  public  welfare  work 
has  lagged. 

"We  have  developed  a  national 
tradition  of  doing  things  in  this 
country  through  both  public  and  pri- 
vate auspices,  and  that  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  be  our  practice." 

In  answer  to  the  tile  of  his  talk 
Gwin       concluded,      "The       private 
agency  has  a  special  responsibility  '■ 
for   helping   people   not  eligible   for 
public  aid,  and  for  developing  new 
and     better     ways       and     m.ethods ', 
through   research  and   experimenta- , 
tion." 

Round  tables,  both  this  morning', 
and  afternoon  will  characterize  to- 
day's session  of  the  institute.  This 
afternoon  certificates  will  be  award- j 
ed  members  of  the  institute.  To- 1 
night's  speaker  will  be  James  E.  Al-j 
mond,  general  manager  of  the^ 
A.merican  City  Bureau,  Chicago, 
who  will  speak  on  "Social  Educa^ 
tion."  ^ 


DR.  W.C.  POSEY  DIES 
ON  BOARDING  LINER 

Noted  Eye  Specialist  Succumbs 

in  Stateroom  as  tlie  Rex 

Leaves  Naples. 


AUTHOR  OF  MEDICAL  BOOKS 


Head  of  Philadelphia  College  of 

Surgeons  Was  Famed  as 

Opthalmologist. 


NAPLES,  Italy,  Sept.  5  (IP). -Dr. 
William  Campbell  Posey,  noted 
opthalmologist  of  Radnor,  Pa., 
died  suddenly  today  just  after 
boarding  the  liner  Rex  to  return  to 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Posey  was  first  stricken  this 
morning  while  sightseeing  in  Naples. 
He  was  given  first  aid,  then  taken 
to  the  ship  in  an  ambulance  and 
seemed  somewhat  recovered.  He 
died  not  long  after  the  ship  depart- 
ed. The  Rex  will  carry  his  body  to 
N:iw  York. 


Special  to  Tbs  New  York  Times. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Sept.  5.- 
Dr.  William  Campbell  Posey,  dis- 
tinguished ophthalmologist  of  this 
city  and  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Physicians,  died  to- 
day as  he  was  boarding  a  steamer 
at  Naples  to  return  to  this  country 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  He 
was  carried  to  his  stateroom  on  the 
liner  Rex,  but  died  without  regain- 
'  Ing  consciousness.  Death  was  as- 
cribed to  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He 
was  68  years  old. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  eye 
specialists  in  this  section.  Dr.  Posey 
had  relinquished  virtually  all  his 
active  staff  connections,  although 
retained  as  consultant  by  a  number 
of  institutions,  notably  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July 
5,  1866,  the  son  of  Dr.  David  Root 
Posey  and  Emily  Jewell  Campbell 
Posey.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Episcopal  Academy  and  then  at- 
tended the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  1886  and  his  medical 
degre  three  years  later.  Dr.  Posey 
served  as  interne  at  the  Presbyter- 
ian Hospital  and  then  spent  two 
years  abroad,  studying  at  Berlin, 
Gottingen,  London  and  Paris.  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  1892  and 
made  his  home  in  Radnor. 

I.ong  on  Hospital  Staff. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  surgeon 
on  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  staff.  He 
also  served  as  surgeon  at  the  How- 
ard and  Children's  Hospitals  and 
consultant  at  the  Chestnut  Hill, 
Ablngton  Memorial,  Morristown 
and   Wernersvills   State   Hospitals. 


Times  Wide  World  Photo. 
Dr.   William   C.   Posey. 


He  was  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  at  the  old  Polyclinic  Col- 
lege and  Hospital  but  did  not  con- 
tinue that  connection  after  the  in- 
stitution merged  with  the  Gradu- 
ate Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Posey  contributed  widely  to 
the  literature  of  opthalmolog.  He 
was  president  of  the  Opthalmologi- 
cal  Society  in  1929  and  was  first 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission for  Conservation  of  Vision. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Merlon  Cricket,  Radnor  Hunt 
and  University  Clubs. 

Dr.  Posey  was  married  in  1910  to 
Miss  Hadassah  Felton,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Morse  Felton  of  Chicago, 
who,  with  their  children,  survives 
him. 


Internationally  Known. 

Dr.  William  Campbell  Posey  was 
internationally  known  as  an  oph- 
thalmologist. His  brilliant  surgery, 
writings  and  general  work  as  an 
eye  specialist  brought  him  posts  of 
importance  and  wide  medical  and 
lay  recognition.  In  Philadelphia  he 
was  active  in  charitable  and  civic 
affairs  and  was  prominent  socially. 

He  was  an  authority  on  early 
American  history,  particularly  that 
of  the  section  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked.  He  was  widely  traveled. 
At  one  time  he  was  devoted  to 
horseback  riding  and  to  long  walks. 
A  wealthy  man,  he  gave  liberally 
to  many  charitable  undertakings. 

Dr.  Posey's  honors  were  many. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  the 
presidency  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  American 
Ophthalmologlcal  Association  and  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Ophthal- 
mologlcal Section  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

One  of  his  chief  interests  during 
a  laree  portion  of  his  life  was  the 


■Wills  iJy'e  Hospital  in  Philadelphia, 


of  which  he  was  emeritus  surgeon 
He  was  assistant  surgeon  there  in 
1893  and  surgeon  in  1902.  About 
three  years  ago  his  history  of  the 
hospital,  which  presented  a  survey 
of  ophthalmology  in  the  United 
States,  was  published. 

With  Professor  William  G.  Spiller, 
Dr.  Posey  was  the  author  of  "The 
Eye  and  the  Nervous  System,"  pub- 
lished in  1906.  This  was  a  pioneer 
work  in  dealing  with  the  connection 
between  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  ! 
nervous  system. 

Autlior  of  Medical  Books 

He  also  was  the  author  of  "Dis- i 
eases  of  the  Eye,"  published  in' 
1900,  and  co-author  with  Dr.  Jona- 
than Wright  of  "Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,"  pub- 
lished in  1903.  Another  work,  "Hy- 
giene of  the  Eye,"  was  published  in 
1918.  He  wrote  numerous  articles 
for  medical  journals  and  edited  the 
sixth  edition  of  Nettleship's  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye." 

Dr.  Posey  was  interested  in  ath- 
letics at  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Conservation  of 
Vision  and  a  director  of  the  Mont- 
gomery School.  He  served  aS  con- 
sulting ophthalmologist  for  several  j 
charitable  institutions. 

Dr.  Posey  was  a  member  of  Local 
Draft  Board  No.  7  in  1917-18.  He 
belonged  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  I 
Medical  Society  and  had  been  chair- j 
man  of  its  section  of  diseases  of 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  He  be- 
longed also  to  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology,  Otol- 
ogy and  Laryngology. 

A  Mason,  Republican  and  Presby- 
terian, Dr.  Posey  was  a  member  of. 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  and  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternities.  | 

Lewis    H.    Carris,    managing    di-  j 
rector  of  the  National  Society  for 
the    Prevention    of   Blindness,    la.st 
night  said: 

"Dr.  Posey  was  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  ophthalmology  and  in 
the  movement  for  conservation  of 
vision.  His  textbook  on  'Hygiene 
of  the  Eye'  is  internationally  used 
in  medical  schools,  and  he  was  not 
only  a  leader  among  eye  physicians 

but  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  lay  movement  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  movement.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
associated  with  it  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  s«ciety  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Probably  the  last 
thing  he  wrote  was  his  article  en- 
titled 'The  Romance  of  the  Move- 
ment for  Prevention  of  Blindness' 
which  appears  in  the  Summer  issue 

j  of     our     quarterly     journal,      'The 

I  Sightsaving  Review.'  " 


Blindness  Faces 
2,-650    Elilering 
School  This  Year 


The  sentence  of  blindness  hovers! 
over  more  than  2.600  children  who 
are  entering  the  nation's  schools 
ihis  month,  asserts  M.  J.  Julian. 
president  of  the  Better  Vision  in- 
stitute. New  York  City,  in  a  plea 
for  the  provision  of  better  eye  care 
at  school  and  at  home,  issued  to- 
day to  education  and  health  officials 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Julian,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  incidence  of 
ocular  defects  among  school  childrer., 
qtJofes  laiyyt  available  statistics 
which  show  that  blindness  afflict 
approximately  one  out  of  every  10,- 
000  persons. 

"The  best  estimates  show  that 
approximately  25,600.000  children 
will  enter  for  the  first  time,  or  re- 
enter the  schools  and  colleges  of 
ihe  country  this  fall,"  he  says. 
"Available  sui'veys  indicate  that  the 
.■^ight  of  2,650  of  these  will  be  lost 
at  some  time  of  their  lives." 

All  surveys,  says  Mr.  JuUan,  in- 
iicate  that  the  prevalence  of  eye- 
defects  increases  with  age  after  early 
infancy.  One  summary  shows  that 
22  per  cent  of  eyes  in  public  schools 
:are  defective,  and  40  per  cent  in 
[colleges. 
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SIGHT  AFFEQS   1 
THECHARACTER 


Introversion  and  Extrover- 
/sioji  Determined  by 


Vision 


GLASSES  DO  NOT 

WEAKEN  THE  EYES 


NEW  YORK— How  the  near-sighted 
child  may  become  an  introvert  and 
how  the  far-sighted  child  may  develop 
into  an  extrovert,  are  explained  by  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Wilkinson  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  Sight-Sav- 
ing Review,  a  quarterly  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  Writing  on 
"Eyesight  in  Mental  and  Physical  De- 
velopment," Dr.  Wilkinson  says; 

"The  near-sightei  child  cannot  cope 
■with  his  playmates  on  the  playground. 
He  is  never  wanted  on  a  ball  team,  for 
he  cannot  see  the  ball  until  it  is  within  j 
a  few  feet  of  him,  whether  it  is  at  the  | 
bat  Or  in  the  field.     At  basketball  the  j 
hoop  is  indistinct.     If  he  is  strong  and 
big  enough  he  may  play  in  the  line  on 
the  football  team,  but  it  is  difiRcult  for 
the   near-sighted  child   to  weather   the 
storm  and  become  strong. 

"Early  in  life  he  finds  that  he  gets 
more  pleasure  from  reading  than  from 
playing  games.  At  school  he  remains 
indoors  and  talks  with  the  teacher, 
while  the  others  are  out  playing,  and 
he  is  often  the  teacher's  pet.  It  is  quite 
easy  for  him  to  read,  as  the  near- 
sighted eye  needs  to  accommodate  less 
than  the  normal  eye.  So  the  moder- 
ately myopic  or  near-sighted  boy  be- 
comes a  bookworm  and,  in  time,  an 
unbalanced  individual,  and  does  not 
develop  the  qualities  that  are  needed 
for  leadership  in  later  life. 

"He  does  not  care  to  take  walks  nor- 
does  he  appreciate  a  beautiful  sunset. 
The  trees  appear  to  be  large  green 
blotches.  No  individual  leaves  are 
differentiated  and  the  horizon  is  only  a 
haze.  Thus,  he  has  none  of  the  divert- 
ing influences  that  draw  the  attention 
of  the  normal  child  or  the  motor- 
minded  boy  to  the  roads,  fields,  parks 
and  woods.  Such  a  child  soon  appre- 
ciates that  he  cannot  excel  in  games 
and  gets  satisfaction  from  conquest  of 
the  mind. 

"A  nearsighted  child  is  not  dependent 
on  others  for  his  entertainment  and  is 
likely  to  grow  rather  contemptuous  of 
their  abilities.  He  adapt  himself  poor- 
ly to  his  surroundings  and  may  become 
a  disagreeable  person.  Bookworms  pos- 
sibly do  make  many  contributions  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  race,  but 
they  might  be  able  to  do  more  if  they 
were  more  likable  and  adaptable.  It 
is  usually  possible  to  correct  the  eye 
defect;  hence,  it  is  all  the  more  re- 
grettable that  unfortcnate  personality- 
traits  should  be  permitted  to  develop  for 
lack  of  proper  correction.  When  the 
sight  is  brought  up  to  normal  the  child 
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can  do  and  enjoy  the  things  other  chil- 
dren do  and  enjoy. 

"What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
far  sighted  child?  His  teachers  say  he 
is  lazy,  a  mischief  maker,  inattentive, 
or  motor-minded.  He  plays  truant  and 
wants  to  leave  school.  The  boy  is  a 
jolly  good  fellow;  the  girl  is  a  tomboy. 
Huckleberry  Finn  was  farsighted.  I  am 
sure.  Some  people  might  find  a  far- 
sighted  boy  stupid;  others  will  observe 
how  well  he  can  do  some  things.  He 
hunts  well  and  is  an  excellent  shot.  He 
is  often  a  leader  in  athletics. 

"The  farsighted  child,  as  is  the  case 
with  any  child,  may  or  may  not  have 
good  mentality;    but   he   is   consciously 
I  handicapped   so   far   as   near   vision   is 
I  concerned    and    may    seem    stupid    in 
those  very  activities  in  which  the  near- 
sighted excel.     Although  the  farsighted 
child   sees   much    better   at   a   distance 
than  at  close  range,  he  is  always  under 
more  or  less  eyestrain.  The  ciliary  mus- 
I  cle    is   a   small   muscle   within  the   eye 
I  which   adjusts   the   len*  of   the  eye   so 
I  that  images  are  focused   upwn  the   re- 
'  tina.  or  sensitive  part  of  the  eye.     In 
a    farsighted    child    the    ciliary    muscle 
is   constantly   being   used   to   focus   the 

image  clearly,  whether  it  be  in  the  dis- 
tance or  nearby;  but  the  strain  for  close 
work  is  so  much  greater  that  he  chooses 
those   activities  requiring   distance  vis- 

,  ion    and    avoids    those    involving    the 

I  greater    strain — reading   or   close    work 

I  of  any  kind. 

"The  human  race  has  had  many 
types  of  language  for  several  millions 
of  years  but  printing  is  a  fairly  recent 
method  of  expression.  Thus  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  eyes  at  close  range  is 
a  newly  acquired  need.  When  we  look 
into  the  distance  the  normal  eye  is  re- 
laxed; but  when  we  are  reading  there 
is  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
When  there  is  an  error  of  refraction, 
particularly  in  farsightedness,  there  is 
an  undue  and  often  unbearable  load  on 
this  muscle.  You  have  possibly  heard 
of  "writer's  cramp"  occurring  after  a 
person  writes  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
same  way.  commonly,  reader's  cramp,  or 
spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye, 
is  found.  Thus  a  powerful  athlete  who 
would  scoff  at  the  idea  of  fatiguing  his 
arm  and  leg  muscles  might  suffer  al- 

I  most  unbearable  fatigue  from  the  tmy 
muscles  of  his  eyes, 

"Of  course,  primitive  man  was  far- 
sighted.  He  had  to  be  to  cope  ith 
the  wild  beasts,  and  other  natural  ele- 
ments surrounding  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  nearsighted  man  would  not 
have  survived  long;  he  could  not  have 
done  so  for  he  could  not  have  seen  dan- 
gers in  time  to  reach  safety.  Thus,  the 
nearsighted  man  was  less  adapted  to 
primitive  life  and  the  farsighted  one 
is  less  adapted  to  the  long  hours  of 
reading  necessary  these  days.  Near- 
sightedness is  on  the  Increase  and  per- 
haps statistics  would  show  that  there 
may  be  a  relationship  to  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  reading. 

'•Why  have  glasses  become  so  com- 
mon and  do  they  weaken  the  eyes  as 
some  people  woiild  have  you  believe? 
They  have  become  common  because  the 
need  for  them  is  being  recognized,  and. 
instead  of  weakening,  they  tend  to 
strengthen  the  eyes.  In  explaining  this 
to  my  patients.  I  give  the  example  ol 
the  leaning  house  which,  if  uncorrected, 
may  fall  to  the  ground,  but  which,  if 
adjusted  and  leveled  on  its  foundation, 
may  stand  for  years.  This  is  true  of 
the  eyes.  The  corrective  lens  placed 
before  the  eye  is  analogous  to  the  level- 
ing process  in  building.  It  is  not  an-  I 
common  in  nearsighted  individuals  to 
find  blindness  due  to  tearing  of  the 
sensitive  structures  of  the  eye.  caused 
by  trying  to  adjust  beyond  its  oower." 


LIND  SENTENCE  TO  CHILDREN 

The  sentence  of  blindness  hovers  over  more  than 
2,600  children  who  are  entering  the  Nation's  schools 
this  month,  asserts  M.  J.  Julian,  president  of  the  Bet- . 
ter  Vision  Institute,  New  York  City,  in  a  plea  for  the ! 
provision  of  better  eye  care  at  school  and  home.  j 

Mr.  Julian,  who  has  just  completed  a  study  of  the 
incidence  of  ocular  defects  among  school  children, 
quotes  latest  available  statistics  which  show  that 
hlf^dness  afflicts  approximately  one  out  of  every  ten 
thousand  persons, 

"The  best  estimates  show  that  approximately  25,- 
600,000  children  will  enter  for  the  first  time,  or  re-i 
enter  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Country  this 
Fall,"  he  says.  "Available  sur^■eys  indicate  that  the 
sight  of  2,650  of  these  will  be  lost  at  some  time  of  their 
lives." 

All  surveys,  says  Mr.  Julian,  indicate  that  the  pre- 
valence of  eye-defects  increase  with  age  after  early 
infancy.  One  summary  shows  that  22  per  -cent  of 
eyes  in  public  schools  are  defective,  and  40  per  cent 
in  colleges. 

Every  child  entering  public  school  this  Fall  should 
have  its  eyes  examined  by  an  eye  specialist,  Mr.  Julian 
advises,  giving  the  following  rules  for  the  prevention 
of  eyestrain  and  other  eye  troubles: 

1.  Always  read  with  a  clear,  colorless  light  of  am- 
ple intensity  (amount)  coming  from  above  over  the 
shoulder.  Never  permit  the  light  to  shine  directly 
into  the  eyes. 

2.  Always  read  with  the  head  up.  Children  should 
not  be  permitted  to  read  while  lying  on  the  floor  or 
divan. 

3.  Hold  the  book  or  paper  about  14  inches  from 
the  eyes.  If  the  child  cannot  see  properly  at  this 
distance  he  needs  better  lighting,  or  eveglasses,  or 
both. 

4.  Avoid  reading  blurred  or  otherwise  indistinct 
written  or  printed  matter. 

5.  Rest  the  eyes  frequently. 

6.  If  the  eyes  ache,  or  if  there  is  trouble  in  seeing 
objects  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  eyes  should  be  ex- 
amined without  delay. 

''By  seeing  to  it  that  our  school  children's  eyes  are 
)roperly  safe-guarded,  both  in  the  classroom  and 
it  home,  we  will  be  taking  a  long  step  toward  insuring 
(iheir  future  welfare  and  productivity  as  good  citi- 
zens." -      % 


HE  HELPED  THE  BLIND 

nPHE  i'Ull  in  "'T" ^-'^wiWill.ijui]_"^mr 

bell  Posey  deprives  a  great  c-iuse  ol  one 
of  its  pioneers.  Dr.  Posey  was  a  leading 
American  eye  specialist,  and  for  a  quarter 
had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
hi  to  prevent  needless  blindness, 
fortunate  enough  to  be  leading  these, 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  one-half 
Jlindness  today  is  preventable.  Dr. 
Posey  spent  his  life  not  only  curing  but  also 
telling  doctors,  parents,  teachers,  empioyers 
and  others  how  to  prevent  the  blight  of  sight 
lessness  in  babies,  children  and  adults. 

But  for  him  many  now  blessed  with  sig! 
might  be  walking  in  darkness. 
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Progress  Against  Blindness^ 

The  death  early  this  month  in  Italy  of  Dr. 
William  Campbell  Posey  has  served  to  emphasize 
once  more  the  impressive  strides  being  made  in 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  blindness,  an  en- 
deavor especially  active  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  and  with  which  he  was  prominently 
identified. 

For  the  layman  who  would  learn  and  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  modern  advances  made  against 
blindness,  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindnes.«  has  m^de  available'  a  reprint 
of  one  of  the  last  of  Dr.  Posey's  writings,  an 
article  in  the  Summer  issue  of  the  Sight-Saving 
Review.  In  it  he  tells  of  the  great  opthalmolo- 
gists,  philanthropists  and  humanitarians  who 
have  carried  the  work  forward  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  account  is  interesting  as  well  as 
valuable. 

But  paramount  in  Dr.  Posey's  narrative 
stands  the  message  which  the  National  Society 
is  striving  to  impress  on  the  public  conscious- 
ness, the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  blind- 
ness is  unnecessary.  He  quotes  those  who  place 
the  preventable  amount  of  the  ill  in  humans 
at  one-half.  And  perhaps,  in  the  society's  book- 
letjHhe  most  striking  item  of  all  is  a  photograph 
of  five  little  blmd  boj'S  in  a  Brooklyn  home, 
none  of  whom  "would  have  been  blind  if  a 
single  drop  of  a  harnoless  preparation  had  been 
put  in  each  eye  on  the  day  that  he  was  born." 
It  is  an  illustration  often  used  before,  but  one 
which  can't  be  used  too  frequently. 
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lANCE   ALWAYS   NEAR 

Thr  word  "romance"  is  a  strange 
one.  It  usually  conjures  up  visions 
of  jiTgfi  jvho  live  lives  of  danger 
andV-»fi|~t^u — soldiers,  cowboys,  ex- 
ploren<5  sJVlors,  and  so  on;  too  oft- 
,en  we  Vo«i;et  that  the  greatest  ro- 
iJinance  of  all  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  a  life,  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing,  is   prosiac    and    uneventful. 

One  is  reminded  of  this  by  news 
of  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  William 
Campbell  Posey,  noted  Pennsylvania 
opthalmologist. 

Dr.  Posey  spent  his  life  combat- 
ting diseases  of  the  eye;  and  a 
^short  time  before  his  death  he  wrote 
a  short  article  for  "The  Sight-sav- 
ling  Review",  telling  of  the  romance 
he  had  found  In  the  long  fight  to 
keep  people  from  losing  their  eye- 
sight. 

He  told  of  the  German  physician, 
150  years  ago,  who  first  suspected 
that  infection  in  a  child's  eyes  at 
birth  could  be  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness, and  who  vainly  tried  to  per- 
suade his  colleagues  of  the  truth 
of   his   theory.   He   had   no   success. 

Physicians  on  explaining  the  har- 
ra.ssed  parents  that  their  children 
had  lost  their  sight  because  of  pe- 
culiar atmospheric  conditions,  cold 
drafts,  unbalanced  conditions  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  like — and 
new-born  children  keep  on  being 
stricken    with    blindness. 

Then  Dr.  Posey  went  on  to  carry 
the  story  down  through  the  years. 
He  told  how  the  old  German  doctor 
was  vindicated  some  80  years  later, 
when  another  German  doctor  show- 
ed the  world  how  to  save  the  sight 
of  thousands  of  infants  annually  by 
dropping  a  2  percent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  into  the  eyes  of  tiie 
new-born  babies. 

He  told  how  other  specialists  de- 
vised equipment  to  make  happier 
and  easier  the  lives  of  people  born 
with  weak  or  defective  eyes;  iiow 
rprrinl  mpthods  of  care  and  train- 
ing were  arawn  up  to  fit  tnosg-iwho 
did  lose  their  sight,  for  useful,  nor- 
y"tii  p;{jstpngerhnw  "liiiyyitali  -end 
clinics  were  founuud  ktt»  prevent  the 
blindness;  how  means  were  found 
of  preventing  many  injuries  of  tha 
eyes;  how  a  vast  mass  of  knowledge 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  was  compiled, 
to  make  the  task  of  saving  eyesight 
progressively  easier.  ^_      _ 

TflTyifTmi  ul!"4iiis  Dr.  PoseyTounH 
an  absorbingly  romantic  story^as 
the  rest  of  us  can  do,  also,  if  we 
get  rid  of  our  preconceived  notions 
about  what  romance  really  is. 

In  the  age-old  struggle  to  make 
the  hard  lot  of  human  beings  -3 
little  brighter  and  happier  there  is 
romance  enough  to  satisfy  the  mo.st 
ardent.  All  we  need  is  someone  like 
Dr.  Posey  to  make  us  see  it. 


Vitamin  A  Made 

by  Eye  for  Seeing 

Woods  Hole,  Sept.  24  (A.P.) — How  th© 
eye  manufactures  and  uses  vitamin 
A  to  see  has  been  found  by  Dr.  George 
Wald  at  the  Oceanographic  Institution. 
The  fact  that  vitamin  A  is  important 
to  human  vision  has  been  known  for 
many  years.  Its  lack  is  the  cause  of 
"night    blindness." 

Dr.  Wald  found  a  yellow  pigment,  a 
hitherto  unknown  chemical,  and  the 
vitamin  A  in  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Both 
came  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  visual 
purple,  named  from  its  color,  a  chemical 
secreted  in  the  retina  at  the  site  of  the 
nerve  endings  which  carry  vision  to  the 
brain. 

Visual    purple,    under    light    or    when 
used  for  seeing,  bleaches  colorless.  During 
darkness   it   returns   to   the   purple   form 
again.      "Watching    this   cycle.    Dr.    Wald 
discovered   that  when   the   purple  turned 
white,   a   sHghtly   yellow   substance    split 
off     from     it.       This     hitherto     unknown 
chemical    is   closely    related    to   carotene, 
the  yellow  pigment  in  corn,  carrots  and 
other  food.  Like  the  yellow  food  pigment, 
this    new    yellow    substance    acts    as    a 
"precursor"    or    producer    of    vitamin    A. 
Dr.  Wald  saw  this  new  pigment  actually 
converted    into    vitamin    A   in   the   retina 
of  the  eye.    For  th.at  change  no  light  was 
needed.  The  new  pigment,  called  retinene 
slowly  disappeared.     Its  place  was  taken 
by  an  equal  amount  of  vitamin  A.  But  in 
the  change  back  into  visual  purple,  some 
of    the    vitamin    A    disappeared,    having 
been  used  up  in  the  act  of  seeing      The 
loss   was    slight.      Evidently    in    seeing   a 
little  vitamin  A  goes  a  long  way,  for  it 
Is    on«    of    the    most    potent    chemicals 
Known  when  in  pure  form. 
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Saving  the  Sight  of  Children 
To  Be  Subject  of  Broadcast 

Physician  fo  Point  Out  Proper  Methods  for  Con- 
(  pv^  serving  Health  of  Eyes. 

I    */l  *!fc-         -co  ^11.      Miss    Lvn    Smith    of    New    York    of 

;  IM  ^iRiam  F  Snow,  a  director  of  ^hg  Women's  International  League  for 
|the  national  Society  for  the  Preven- peace  and  Freedom,  will  be  inter- 
tion  of  Blindneso,   II  llMl"!lLlllifcirom  viewed    over    WHAS   from    3:50    to    4 

in-i*-ta- ^MWmBi^Thiirsriav  morn- •'■'^'oc'^  Thursday  afternoon.  Miss - 
10  :l**P«P«^P^Wte Thursday  moin-  ^^^^^  .^  making  a  tour  of  the  country 

ing   over   the   Columbia   network   and  gj   part   of   a   campaign    on    the    part 

WHAS.  of  the  Women's  League  to  focus  public 

Dr.   Snow   will   dis"uss   "Conserving  interest    on    the    U.    S.    Senate's    in- 

the  Sight  of  the  Children."   and  will  quit  v  into  the  munitions  industry. 

point  out  ways  in  which  young  eyes      other  radio  programmes  for  Thurs- 

mav  be  saved  from  harm.  day  are  listed  on  this  page. 

"BLIND  PREVENTION" 
0  \/  SESSION  IS  CALLED 


u 


annual  conference  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion, of  Blindness  will  be  held  in 
New  Yoflrclty  Dec.  6-8,  it  was  an- 
nounced today  by  W.  D.  Vincent, 
superintendent  of  Boise  public 
schools  on  receipt  of  information 
from  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing 
director  of  the  conference. 

Informaton  of  interest  to  in- 
structors will  be  discussed  at  the 
conference.  Among  the  topes 
that  will  come  up  before  the 
meeting  will  be:  The  cause  of 
blindness;  sight-saving  classes  for 
children  with  seriously  defective 
vision;  prevention  of  eye  accidents 
and  prevention  of  pre-natal  infec- 
tions which  may  cause  blindness. 

Dr.  Edward  Jackson  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  deEin  of  American  oph- 
thalmologists will  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address.  A 


\ 
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Carris  Asks 
Prevention 
Of  Blindness 


Best  Care  Should  Be 
Available  to  Those 
TJlreatened,  He  Says. 

f4relstent  use  of  preventive 
measures  will  eventually  eradicate 
some  of  the  major  causes  of  blind- 
ness, it  was  predicted  by  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  of  New  York  City,  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in 
an  address  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
at  Utica.  Blindness  from  disease 
has  decreased  in  recent  years,  but 
the  hazards  to  sight  from  eye  in- 
juries have  become  greater,  accord 
Ing  to  Mr.  Carris. 

"The  conscious  aim  of  society," 
he  declared,  "should  be  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  individual  who  is 
In  danger  of  losing  his  sight  to  get 
the  necessary  medical,  surgical  and 
social  attention  which  will  carry 
him  through  his  crisis.  Improved 
surgery,  in  many  cases,  restores 
sight  to  those  who  have  been  blind 
for  years. 


"Schools  and  societies  for  the 
blind  may  aid  in  the  conservation 
of  vision  by  ascertaining  whether 
all  possible  treatment  and  opera- 
tion have  been  provided  to  restore 
sight  or  to  prevent  its  further  de- 
terioration. This  means  competent 
ophthalmological  service  and,  In 
many  instances,  the  provision  by 
the  school  or  society  of  such  treat- 
ment or  operation.  Every  school 
or  society  sending  back  one  of  Its 
■wards  to  the  sighted  world  deserves 
a  distinguished  service  badge  for 
work  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. It  Is  certainly  true  that  there 
are  many  children  now  in  schools 
lor  the  blind  who  could  have  their 
sight  restored. 

"Blindness  has  been  reduced  not 
only  through  the  development  of 
medical  knowledge  and  surgical 
skill,  but  also  through  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  disease.  Prog- 
ress in  the  elimination  of  certain 
diseases,  however,  is  offset  by  the 
fa«t  that  eye  injuries  from  acci- 
dsntfl  arc  becoming  much  more  fre- 
quent 

"The  national  movement  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness  Is  also  vitally 
concerned  with  the  problems  of 
those  who  suffer  the  physical,  edu- 
cational, and  vocational  handicap 
of  poor  sight  The  number  affect- 
ed are  many  times  the  number  of 
those  suffering  absolute  blindness, 
although  the  affliction  us.ually  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  total 
loss  of  sight.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
aggregate  the  amount  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  unhappiness  caused  by 
defective  vision  looms  even  larger 
as  a  national  problem."  \ 


Woi  pubirc  "heiiTth  agencies  'i 
ip  out  diseases  which  Indl-  ' 
ledtiy  cause  blindness  were  to  be 
discussed  a'^PMWpiiPW^f  by  Louis  " 
H.  Carris,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council  ...  A  dra- 
matization depicting  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492 
was  to  be  aired  at  11:30,  KFRC. 

_  Carris,  vice-president  of 
Jtional  Health  Council  and 
the  New  York  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  will  speak  on 
"The  MUVaiiyilL  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness"  via  CBS  and  WDSU. 
at  3:15.  .«,— ^ 
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MEETING  WILL  REVIEW 
BLIND  PREVENTATIVES 


SpefifTfTVftdnclnril-Tiinef 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Dec.  7— How 
blindness  is  being  prevented  and 
how  vision  is  being  conserved  in  all 
walks  of  life  throughout  the  UniteC 
States  will  be  reviewed  at  the  1 
three-day  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  | 
of  Blindness  in  session  here.  Gath- 
ered together  are  500  men  and  wo- 
men active  in  the  movement — eye 
physicians,  nurses,  "sight-saving 
class"  teachers  and  supervisors, 
safety  engineers,  illumination  ex- 
perts and  social  workers  connected 
vith   eye  clinics.  I 


S'TJy    PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS 

,  Alt!h^ou^~(teirlTiess4ft-€©»»kierecJ  a^worsy 
InOcial  handicap,  blindness,  especially  the- 
blindness  of  little  children,  is  one  of  the- 
most  path:ettrlTai?edi.£iUiUit  can  happen  to 
an  individual. 

Many  cases  of  blindness  are  DreveniibVi 
and  there  fs  a  definite  medicai  organization 
to  induce  the  public  to  take  advantage  of 
these  preventive  and  curative  measures. 

There  are  said  to.be,  at  present,  114,- 
000  totally  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  of  cases  are  undergo- 
ing treatment  but  there  are  many  thou.s- 
n:id  others  that  lack  facilities,  or  i<?norance,  | 
have  not  yet  enabled  the  good  physician  j 
\o  see.  The  most  tragic  thing  is  thai 
blindness  is  often  treated  by  quacks  with 
results  too  terrible  to  be  thought  of.  . 

Discussing  a  meeting  of  500.  eye  speci- 
alists in  New  York  City  this  week,  the 
Literary  Digest  relates  the  following  facts: 

:"The  greatest  single  victory  may  be  cred- 
ited to  Dr.  Carl-Franz  Crede,,  a  Belgian 
obstetrician,  who  discovered,  in  1884,  that] 
blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatoruin  j 
could  be.  jprevented  in  alniost  evei*y  case 
'through  the  use  of  drops  of  silver  nitrate 
.solution  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  birth. 
[Nearly  tvi'enty-five  years  passed  before  a 
campaign  was  started  in  America  to  make 
Ihe  use  of  these  drops  compulsory.  Doctors 
and  raidv?ive^s  aye,,  recjuitt'd  'Ijy  law  to  Ui^t^ 
this  simple  procedure  as  a  routine  measure' 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union;  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  reduction  of  75  per  c*nt  in 
ihe  number  of  new  cases  of  blindnes:> 
i^.rising  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

"Recent  studies  indicate  that  a  larger, 
.-mount  of  blindness  is  hereditary  than  has; 
been  generally  realized.  The  relationship 
of  diet  to  eye-health  has  become  much  bet-' 
t^r  knowr-  through  research  on  vitamins. 
Absence  of  vitamin  A  from  the  diet,  for  in-i* 
htJince,  may  result  in  '^night  blindness'" 
which  is  manifested  by  a  difficulty  in  see- 
ing under  faint  illuminatin,  as  in  the 
I.Y\'ilight. 

"Altho  trachoma  is  ohe  of  the  principal 
causes  of  blindness  in  many  countries,  this 
■ye-disease  is  well  under  control  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  found  in  this  countr^' 
in  the  Ozark  and  Appalachian  INIountain 
/o.i'ions  and     among    Indian  tribes    of  the 

1   Cj"'  u  i    ) 
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Souiiiwf.-i,  wiitn-e  poverty  and  insanitary 
living  conditions  are  important  factors' in 
its  contraction  and  spread.  It  also  is  found, 
'iccasionally,  among  wrestlers,  who  are  in 
such  closi.  contact  that  their  tears  and  per- 
.^  piration  naturally  get  into  each  other'? 
eyes." 

The  above  contains  information  extrems- 
Iv  important  to  mothers  who  may  learn 
to  take  advantage  of  the  required  pre- 
ventives. 

Another  cause  of  blindness  is  accidents^/ 
The  Digest  lists  the  most  common  with  thei 
extraordinary.  Proper     caution     may  pre- 
vent all  • 

■'Childien  are  susceptible  victims  of  eye- 
accidents  of  all  sorts.  Here  are  a  few  odd 
ones:   a  wound  from  the  fin  of  a  fish;   a 
peck  from  a  pet  rooster  held  in  the  lap;  a 
.-plash  of  grease  from  a  frying  pan;   the 
.i;ib  of  a  table-fork  which  slipped  while  be.'. 
:ng  lised  to  untangle  badly  knatted  sho6-i 
luces,  and  the  explosion  of  chemicals  in  a, 
child's     "home-made"    laboratory.     Every 
-I'mmer,  during  Fourth  of  July  celebrating, 
hiindrods  of,    children  suffer     eye-injuries 
vvhile  playing  with  fire.works  and  toy  fire- 
.irms;  some  of  the  accidents  result  in  th? 
complete  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes." 
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D^ector  Of  Society 

Themanagingr  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Lewi's"  KTarris,  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to 
be  held  at  1810  Pere  Marquette 
building,  January  8. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bahn,  president  of 
the  Louisiana  organization,  said 
Saturday,  "We  hope,  with  Mr.  Car- 
rls'  assistance  to  convince  New  Or- 
leans  of  the  need  of  our  organiza- 
tion, and  the  possibility,  through 
the  work  of  the  group,  to  eliminate 
blindness  to  a  great  extent." 

The  society  is  composed  of  phy- 
sicians, scientists,  social  service 
workers  and  others  interested  in 
public  welfare.  "Our  work  is  essen- 
tially educational  and  co-operative  " 
Dr.  Bahn  said.  "About  two-thirds  of 
blindness  Is  preventable.  When  the 
public  understands  the  simple  fun- 
damentals responsible  for  100  000 
persons  in  this  country  being  use- 
lessly blind,  we  wUl  have  done  our 
duty." 

There    are    about    145    communi- 
ties in  the  country,  including  New 
Orleans,  with  sight-saving  classes  in 
nchools.  Tlie  Louisiana  society  plaiii«^ 
"  state-wide  development.  yf^  . 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINI)NEC3 

One  of  the  most  important  o::  ths  I 
annual  meetinjs  hsld  in  Decjir. bcr 
has  been  that  of  the  National  Sociity 
for  the  Prevsntion  of  31in Jnass.  Con- 
spicuous ar.'.rnj  tha  addresses  at  tho 
gathering  v/as  that  of  Dr.  Edv/ai'd 
Jackson  of  Denver,  a  distinsuislisd 
specialist  in  his  fisid  and  consulting 
editor  of  thi  American  Journal  of 
Ophthalmclosy,  who  gave  an  en- 
liglitsning  outline  of  the  pi-c,»icss 
made  by  medical  science  In  treating 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Jackson  callad  /his  tall:  an 
"airplane  view"  of  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive work.  Some  of  it  dealt  ^frith 
mattars  of  purely  professional  in- 
terest cut  for  the  gi-ea-er  part  it  had 
to  do  v/iih  informa'-ion  on  tho  sub- 
ject of  biindnecs  and  its  many  an- 
tecedent causes  thst  should  be  of 
keen  interest  to  everybody.  For 
there  iz  no  afvliction  which  is  mere 
dreaded  than  tha  loss  of  vision,  and 
there  is  none,  perhops,  concerning 
the  potential  causes  of  which  the  ig- 
norance of  laymen  in  general  is  more 
prevalent  and  about  which  the  aver- 
age person  shows  so  much  careless- 
ness and  disregard  aj  long  as  his  eyes 
appear  to  be  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Blindness  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial.  The  frequent 
mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers 
shows  that  it  wes  a  fairly  corr.mon 
affliction  in  the  eariiect  days  of  re- 
corded history.  There  ii  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  superlative  impor- 
tance of  visicn  has  been  recognized 
by  man  from  the  very  beginning.  But 
for  countless  centuries  blindness  was 
regarded  as  a  wrstliful  visitation  of 
the  gods  and  the  hope  of  cure  was 
Dopularly  placed  in  magic,  sacrifices, 
Charms  and  incantations.  Until  mod- 
ern times,  even  among  highly  civil- 
zed  peoples,  the  loss  of  sight,  as  well  - 
is  other  bcdiiy  afTlicticns,  was 
widely  considered  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  wrath.  The  supsrotition,  in- 
deed, persists  even  to  this  day. 

But  the  practice  of  medicine,  as 
distinct  from  the  ritualistic  prac- 
tices of  religions,  began  a  lo:ig  time 
ago,  and  science  began  to  develop  as 
a  better  understanding  of  physical 
facts  was  gained,  although  science 
was  a  long  time  in  disentangling  it- 
self from  the  tentacles  of  "magic." 
But  trachoma  was  causing  blindiiecs 
in  Egypt  more  than  thirty  centunes 
ago,  and  some  of  the  remedies  then 
used  in  its  treatment  are  still  relied 
on  to  check  its  course. 

Trachoma  is  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ed diseases  of  the  eyes.  When  a 
British  army  was  sent  to  drive  Napo- 
leon out  of  Egypt  both  arr.iies 
brought  back  so  much  trachoma  to 
France  and  England  that  it  was  more 
common    in    both    countries    for    a 


whole  generation  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  As  a  result  an  infirmary 
was  established  which  eventually 
grew  into  the  Royal  London  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital. 

This  is  one  eye  disease  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  great  progress  has 
been  registered  in  recent  years.  In 
London  in  19C4  children  afi'ected 
with  trachoma  in  the  Ccunty  Council 
schools  were  taken  out  and  placed 
in  two  "trachoma  schools"  under  a 
regimen  of  regular  treatment  In 
the  beginning  these  tv/o  schools  con- 
tained 625  pupils,  but  some  time  later 
new  cases  almost  ceased  to  appear. 
In  1S18  there  were  only  13J  entries, 
so  one  of  the  schools  was  closed,  and 
three  years  later  it  was  found  that 
there  were  not  enough  cases  to  hoop 
the  one  school  filled.  Several  ether 
outbreaks  occurred  later,  but  they 
were  quickly  controlled,  and  tliree 
years  ago  an  authority  on  the  subject 
was  justified  in  writing  that  "trach- 
oma is  practically  extinct  in  Eng- 
land." 

In  this  country  trachoma  has  been 
an  endemic  disease.  In  Philadelphia 
forty  years  ago,  it  was  found  in  the 
clinics  that  practically  all  the  recent 
cases  were  of  immigrants  who  had 
arrived  from  Europe  by  steerage 
within  the  previous  few  months.  Ex- 
cept for  such  importations  trachoma 
has  been  rare  in  the  northeastern 
States,  but  it  has  become  a  serious 
cause  of  blindness  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  mountains  and  it  hat 
extended  across  southern  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  It 
is  said  to  have  become  almost  uni- 
versal among  Indians  living  on 
reservations. 

Through  continual  research  there , 
is  increasing  knowledge  of  causes  of 
blindness  and  a  progressive  improve- 
ment   in    methods    of    preventive 
treatment.    Smallpox    is    a  prolific ; 
source  of  blindness  in  some  regions,  i 
and     blindness     may    result    from 
measles,  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria.  I 
I  and  occasionally    from    mumps  or  F 
whooping  cough.    These  are  empha- ! 
sized  as  important  facts  to  be  re-j 
membered  by  all  workers  foi    the' 
promotion  of  public  health. 

Blindness  was  once  rogai'clej  as  a 
natural  affliction  of  age  but  this 
view  has  been  g-.:ci-ily  disc-rJcd, 
although  a  weal:cr.-nj  cf  th  :  ^cw^  .'s 
of  vision  is  natu:-  1  e.:3U£;h  \^i1\  nd-i 
vancing  years.  0.;e  aUtiicilly  Lasi 
recently  decla. .c  1  ti.at  Ly  .->.  ccnj_i va-  i 
tive  estir.-.a*a  Eev^.-.ty-twy  i>:r  cc.;t. 
of  all  cases  of  llLi  "-^^-.j  are  p:-  -v.:r.t- 
a'jle,  end  tiiat  vMth  i:i  :i-c:  .Inj  Liv-v/l- 
ec'ge  and  bcttr  cete  r---'i-*l*y  fU 
blinclitcso  mrj-  L  c  rr.,-'cnte  1.  The  So- 
ciety for  th-:  iri-  :veR'i  -n  cf  £l-r.  '.•.  ■  -? 
is  certainly  oi.g'.'::J  in  a  grr-.t  wo'.'t 
i.i  a  notcll/  e-p-i'/'r'!  flc'-l  cfi 
l.ur.-.c.i  s~rvic'.  ' 


Better  Figures 

O     on  Blind  Sought  I 

How  many  people  In  the  United  States ; 
today  are  blind  or  suffering  from  serious- 
ly defective  vis^ion?    Tlie  1930  census  lists 
63,489.    Wliat  caused  their  blindness? 

The  Census  Bureau  has  figures  to  an- 
swer this  question,  too,  but  their  infor- 
mation is  not  adequate  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  study  of  ways  to  prevent  blind- 
ness, according  to  repoi-ts  made  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  oJ 
Blindness.  •   " 

"We  must  have  more  accurate,  explicit 
and  reliable  statistics  of  blindness  as  it 
now  exists  in  our  country,"  urges  Dr. 
Kdward  Jackson,  Denver  ophthalmologist. 

"The  statistics  we  now  have  compare ' 
well  with  those  of  other  countries;  but 
thej'  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  reliable 
basis  for  the  effective  and  economic,  gen- 
eral prevention  of  blindness  that  we  now 
seek,  to  bring  about.  This  country  has  a 
greater  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
blind  and  the  prevention'  of  blindness 
than  it  has  in  any  line  of  manufacture 
or  business  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  special  investigation  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 

"The  facts  on  prevalence  and  causes 
of  blindness  can  only  be  brought  out  by 
a  special  investigation:  that  must  be  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  have  expei't  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  blindness;  and  not 
by  enumerators  appointed  by  political 
favor  or  because  they  have  passed  a  gen- 
eral civil  service  examination.''  i 

A  special  committee  of  the  society  has 
been  at  work  devisins  means  of  securing ' 
the  necessary  statistical  information.  One 
of  their  tasks  has  been  to  evolve  classi- 
fications for  degrees  of  blindness  and 
causes  of  blindness,  since  lack  of  uni- 
formity on  these  points  has  been  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  persons  using  the  figures 
compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  and 
various  State  commissions.  The  Census 
Bureau  figures,  for  example,  give  causes 
of  blindness  based  on  stattements  of  the 
blind  themselves.  These  "^obviously  may 
not  all  be  scientifically  correct. 

The  next  steps  of  the  committee,  says 
C.  OEdith  Kerby  in  a  report  of  its  activi- 
ties, will  be  to  gather  and  analyze  essen- 
tial medical  and  social  facts  about  the 
blind  and  to  apply  the  data  as  the  find- 
ings indicate. 
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'BABY  EYE'  LAW 
SHOWS  RESULTS 
IN  FIRST  YEAR 


Not  One  Infant  Blinded  by 

Use    of    Opthalmia 

Neonatorum. 


BY  GIFFORD  ERNEST. 
Not  a  single  baby  in  Illinois  was 

blinded   by   opthalmia   neonatorum 

'the       first 
year  of  the 

;  e  n  f  o  r  ce- 

'men  t    of 

'the    "baby 

!  bfll"       re- 

'  quiring  the 
use     of     a 

'  prophylax- 
is wash  to 
prevent 
b  I  i-nrinegs 
from  birth 
infections. 
This  is 
the  first 
time  in 
history 
that  such  a 
report 
could  be 
made,  said 
Audrey  M. 
Hayden,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  which  supported  the 
health  welfare  legislation  since  the 
society  was  founded  in  1915.  The 
bill  became  effective  July  1,  1933. 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  and 
deaf  woman,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  years  of  lobbying  for  the  bill. 
Every  birth  certificate     for     the 

iyear    was    checked    to    determine 

j  whether  physicians  and  midwives 
had  used  the  prophylaxis,  a  1  per 
cent  silver  nitrate  solution  or  some 
other  equally  ^effective  wash,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  new-born  babies  in  the 
state. 


AUDRET   M.    HAYDEN. 


Extension  of  Service. 

This  most  unusual  annual  report 
of  a  social  and  welfare  service  in 
the  field  of  health  agencies  revealed 
an  extension  of  services  in  behalf  of 
the  eyes  of  the  state's  people  and 
particularly  those  of  children.  This 
was  accomplished  on  a  budget  of 
$15,600  with  a  staff  of  six  people — 
$1,400  less  than  last  year's  budget. 

Direct  service  to  290  towns  in 
eighty-seven  counties  of  the  state 
was  maintained. 

Checking  birth  certificates  to  as- 
certain facts  about  the  enforcement 
of  the  "baby  bill"  revealed  that 
there  were  about  4,000  babies 
1  .-ought  into  the  world  by  409  mid- 
wives.  Dr.  Frank  J,  Jirka,  director 
of  the  department  t)f  health,  gave 
full  cooperation  to  the  society  in  its 
effort  to  train  midwives  in  the  use 
of  silver  nitrate  that  was  distributed 
in  ampoules. 

Many  Midwives  Active. 

Of  the  409  midwives  now  active 
in  the  state,  155  were  unlicensed, 
untrained,  unregistered  and  unsu- 
pervised. The  names  and  addresses 
of  these  have  been  sent  to  the 
department  of  education  and  reg- 
istration. There  are  communities  in 
the  state  so  remote  and  so  back- 
ward that  no  doctor  could  eke  out 
a  living  in  them  and  so  well-trained 
midwives,  supervised,  are  still  nec- 
essary, tljnks  Miss  Hayden. 

There  are  575  children  now  in 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  state,  but 
there  are  probably  three  times  that 
many  who  are  struggling  along  in 
regular  school  grades  because  of 
the  limited  facilities  for  discovering 
such  cases  of  need,  the  report  as- 
serted. In  Chicago  last  year  the 
prevention  of  blindness  worker  did 
9,373  visual  acuity  tests  and  made 
1,796  corrections.  | 

For  the  first  time  it  is  true  that' 
all  teachers  in  sight-saving  classes 
are  trained.  Illinois  is  the  only 
state  where  this  is  the  case.  Today 
there  aye  fifty-four  classes  operat- 
ing under  the  new  statute,  thirty- 
four  in  Chicago  and  twenty  down- 
state. 

Appropriation  \&  Increased. 

The  state  appropriation  per  bi- 
ennium  for  this  work  has  been  in- 
creased Ixom  $26,000  to  $139,500. 
Six  new  classes  were  opened  in 
Chicago,  Champaign,  Freeport,  Villa 
Park,  Joliet  and  Elgin. 
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Twelve  children  in  the  School  lori 
the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  were! 
found  to  have  normal  vision  and 
were  transferred  back  to  the  public 
schools.  Five  more  were  removed 
to  the  public  schools  after  glasses 
and  corrections  proved  that  these 
children  had  normal  vision  with 
glasses  and  should  be  in  regular 
schools.  Instead  of  costing  the 
state  $12,300  annually  for  their  ed- 
ucation, these  seventeen  children 
are  now  costing  the  state  $1,260, 
Miss  Hayden  pointed  out. 

Alleviation  of  Trachoma. 

Outstanding  in  the  year's  work  is 
that  done  for  the  alleviation  of 
trachoma,  particularly  in  southern 
Illinois.  The  governor  had  released 
to  Dr.  Jirka  $5,000  from  the  state 
contingent  fund  for  the  control  of 
communicable  disease.  This  was 
used  for  the  control  of  trachoma 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 

Clinics  in  four  southern  Illinois 
centers  were  established  and 
manned  by  trained  nurses  and  a 
good  doctor.  There  were  performed 
309  operations,  240  clinics  were  held , 
and  9,894  patients  were  treated  in) 
these  centers.  Just  recently  the 
governor  released  another  $5,00(1 
for  the  coninuance  of  this  'wo^*. 

The  societ,,  now  has  1,918  xcytm.- 
bers,  an  increase  for  the  year.«f  192. 


Cams  to  Broad- 
Talk   at   General 
Meeting  Jan.  18. 

Lewis  H.  CarTis^_jna2iasias:_jil- 
ioctor~oY"l1ie  'Kfatloiiaisociety  for 
tho_JP,rcvention  of  Blindness,  will 
be  in  Bato'n  Ilouge  i-Tiaay,  Janu- 
ary 18,  aud  while  here  will  ad- 
dress a  citizens'  meeting  and  will 
also  spealt  over  Station  WJBO, 
announces  A.  J.  Caldwell,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  School  for 
the    Blind. 

All  physicians,  scientists,  social 
workers  and  teachers  ai-e  especial-  ^ 
ly  urged  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  at  7:30  p.  m.  at  the  Junior 
High  school  building  on  January 
1«-      .inrl     the     broadcast     will     be 
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made  from  3:30  to  4  p.   ni.  on  the 
same    day. 

Mr.  Can-is  will  be  guest  of  honor 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Society  for  the  Prevention 
of.  Blindness,  which  will  meet  in 
New  Orleans  Tuesday,  January  8, 
and  will  address  the  gathering. 
The  program  will  also  include  re- 
ports on  the  work  and  plans  of 
the  local  society,  an  exhibition  of 
sight  saving  devices  and  social 
features. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
organization   this   year   of   a    num- 
ber   of    affiliated    societies    for    the 
prevention   of   blindness    in  various 
[sections  of  the  state. 
i      In  a  recent  interview.  Dr.  Charles 
;  A.   Bahns,   president    of   the   Louis- 
j  iana  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
]  Blindness,      issued     the     following 
;  statement:     "About    two-thii-ds    of 
!  all   blindness   is  preventable.  When 
the   public   understands   the    simple 
!  fundamentals    responsible    for    the 
fact    that    more    than    100,000    per- 
sons in  this  country  are  needlessly 
blind,  we  will  have  done  our  duty." 
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Wdern  machinery 
is/ declared  cause 

OFGAININBLimNESS 

Blindness  due,..to— hiehrspeed  ma- 
chinery and  to  automobile  accidents 
Is  increasing  in  the  United  States, 
while  blindness  due  to  disease  is  on 
the  decrease.  So  stated  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  who  is  in  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  sev- 
eral bodies  on  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness and  its  causes. 

Mr.  Carris  will  address  a  public 
meeting  tonight  at  The  Roosevelt 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Louisiana 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  BHnd- 
ness.  He  will  also  address  several 
luncheon  clubs  and  school  groups 
during  the  present  week  and  other 
bodies  in  other  parts  of  Louisiana 
nejjt  week. 

"New  Orleans  leads  the  rest  of 
the  South  in  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing sight-saving  classes,"  said  Mr. 
Carris.  He  lauded  the  reorganiza- 
I  tion  of  the  Louisiana  society.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Bahn,  now  president  of 
the  Louisiana  body,  adding  to  What 
Mr.  Carris  said,  told  of  the  value 
of  a  balanced  diet  in  enabling  a  per- 
son to  ward  off  eye  troubles. 

The  meeting  tonight  is  scheduled 
for  8  o'clock  in  the  Tip  Top  Inn  of 
The   Roosevelt. 


[CSRRISTCr 
I  AT  SIGHT-SAVING 
GROUP'S  MEETING 
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Annual     Session    of    Stata 

Unit  of  National  Body  Set 

for  Tuesday 


Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  direc- 
tor   of    the    Natinnfll    Rnr-iofy    f.^  tj,« 

Prevention  of  Blindness,  will  be  th« 
nrinpjnai  cppj^j^j.^.  "*  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Tinit  of  th« 
organization  at  8  p.  m.  Tuesday  at 
The  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Porteous. 
executive  secretary  of  the  unit,  an- 
nounced  Saturday. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Carris"  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  fight  to  elim- 
inate the  principal  causes  of  blind- 
nef!s  in  industry,  in  public  life  and 
the  home.  He  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  struggle  to  re- 
move hazards  to  the  nation's  eye- 
sight and  has  taken  part  in  varioui 
international  crusades  for  sight  sav- 
ing. 

Mr.  Carris  is  co-author  of  "Ey« 
Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations," 
ja  handbook  for  safety  engineers  and 
other  persons  concerned  with  sav- 
Ung  the  sight  of  industrial  workers. 
He  is  American  corre.spondent  of  th« 
International  Association  for  th» 
Prevention  of  Blindnes;  which 
maintains    a    secretariat    in    Paris. 

Aids  in  Study  of  Causes 
,  He  was  active  in  assisting  th« 
peague  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in 
their  worldwide  study  of  the  prin- 
pipal  causes  of  blindness  several 
i'ears  ago.  Following  the  publica- 
*ion  of  the  report  of  this  study  th« 
international  Association  for  th« 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  organ- 
ized in  The  Hague  in  September, 
1929.  and  Mr.  Carris  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  organization  of  th« 
association. 

I  In  addition  to  his  activities  a« 
managing  director  of  the  national 
kssociation,  Mr.  Carris  is  vice-chair- 
tnan  of  the  New  York  State  Commia- 
Jjion  for  the  Blind  and  for  several 
Jyears  was  vice-president  of  the  na- 
tional health   council. 

Degrees  have  been  awarded  to 
jhim  by  Hobart  college  and  Colum- 
jbia  university,  while  he  also  attended 
/Union  college  and  Harvard  univer- 
I  sity. 

(  When  the  federal  board  of  voca- 
tional education  was  established  dur- 
ing the  World  war,  he  was  named 
assistant  director  for  industrial  edu- 
cation.     He    aided    in    tha    draftinir 
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of  many  state  and  federal  laws  on 
vocational  education  and  industrial 
rehabilitation  now  in  force  and  be- 
cause of  this  work  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Father  of  Voca- 
tional  Education." 

Heads  of  Louisiana  Unit 

Mr.  Carris  was  administrative  hefd 
of  the  federal  board  for  vocation -J 
education  before  his  appointmon;  to 
the  staff  of  the  nationrJ  si-ii;  .;«■/. 
ing  organization. 

Officers  of  the  Louisia:  •:  unit  of 
the  association,  which  was  reo-  •  -ri- 
ized  in  1933,  are  Dr.  Charle:.  A. 
Bahn,  president;  Mrs.  A  P  Pc?- 
rin,  J.  K.  Byrne  and  W.  A.  SUu.er, 
vice-presidents,  and  Mrs.  Por'eousi 
executive  secretary.  As  originally  or- 
ganized in  1930,  the  state  associa- 
tion's officers  included  the  late  Dr, 
Henry  Dickson  Bruns.  honorary 
president;  Dr.  J.  W.  Newman,  ac- 
tive president,  and  Dr.  Rudolph  Ma- 
tas,  chairman  of  the  advisory  board. 
Dr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Matas  are  hon- 
orary members  of  the  present  a::;so- 
ciation.  The  membership  of  the  so- 
ciety is  245  at  present. 

The  objects  of  the  organis;ation.  as 
outlined,  are  along  the  five  followmg 
lines:  Proper  care  of  babies'  eye« 
at  birth;  periodic  examination  of 
school  children's  eyes,  with  treat- 
ment when  necessary ;  special  classes 
and  other  educational  advantages  for 
children  with  defective  vision;  pro- 
tection of  adults'  eyes  in  industry 
and  better  understanding  by  the  pub- 
lic of  proper  care  and  use  of  ti>* 
eyes. 
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Eaff  flStter^    Spinach, 

Oranges,  Dr.  Carris       \ 
Advises 


Eat  butter,  spinach  and  oranges 
to  help  preserve  your  eyesight,  Dr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director 
of  the  National  .4^o9iation  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindn'ess,  saTff  on  his 
arif4vaLJi§Ee  yesterday. 

Dr.  Carris,  who  will  delivei  an  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  branch  of  the  association 
at  8  p.  m.  today  in  the  Roosevelt 
hotel,  said  that  although  the  rela- 
tionship of  diet  to  vision  and  eye- 
health  was  not  very  widely  known, 
it  was  becoming  better  known 
through  research  on  vitamins. 

"For  instance."  Dr.  Carris  said, 
"an  absence  of  vitamin  A,  contained 
in  cream  and  butter,  vegetables  and 
the  citrus  fruits,  has  been  known  to 
result  in  'night  blindness."  That  is, 
the  person  finds  it  difficult  to  see 
imder  faint  illumination,  as  in  the 
twilight." 

Automobile  and  machinery  acci- 
dents are  increasing  the  number  of 
cases  of  blindnes,>  caused  by  acci- 
dents, but  blindness  resulting  from 
venereal  disease  and  other  disease 
is  decreasing,  Dr.  Carris  said.  Warn- 
ing against  home  treatment  for  the 
eyes,  no  matter  how  slight  the  in- 
jury. Dr.  Carris  pointed  out  that 
"the  tiniest  scratch  may  result  fn 
blindnesS^Jf  a  doctor  Is  not  con- 
sulted at  once." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisi- 
ana branch  of  the  association  to- 
night will  be  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Rudolph  Matas.  Addresses  will  be 
delivered  also  by  Rabbi  Louis  Bin- 
stock  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bahn,  pres- 
ident of  the  branch. 

Pupils  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Baton  Rouge  will  provide 
music.  The  meeting  is  open  to  the 
public. 

A  luncheon  honoring  Mrs.  Carris, 
wife  of  the  manag.ng  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  will  be  given  at  the 
Orleans  club  at  1  p.  m.  tod'fty  by  a 
group  of  women  members  of  the 
board  of  the  Louisiana  society,  with ' 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend  as  chairmajgj 
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Opens    Meet- 
CliiJJren  Slio^v 
School  Work 


i  L«wis  H.  Carris.  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Society  for  the! 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  was  the 
principal  speaker  last  night  at  the 
annual  meelliig  of  the  Louisiana 
branch  in  the  Tip-Top  Inn  at  the 
Roosevelt  hotel.  Dr.  Rudolph  Matasi 
delivered  the  opening  address.  Rabbil 
Louis  Binstock  also  spoke.  Dr.i 
Charles  A.  Bahn,  president,  pre-; 
sided. 

Children  from  the  six  "sight  sav- 
ing" classes  conducted  in  New  Or- 
leans under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
society   gave   an   exhibition   of   the 
work  they  do  in  school  and  their 
method  of  leai'ning.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Port- ' 
eous,  executive  secretarj',  and  David] 
Fichman,  treasurer,  read   their  an-i 
nual  reports.  Blind  women,  from  the 
state    institution,    entertained    with 
songs. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in 
the  "sight  saving"  classes  was  set  I 
up  for  the  members  and  visitors  to 
view  by  Miss  Mamie  Butler,  social 
worker  in  charge  of  the  classes.        i 


Work  To  Prevent 
C^lindne_ss    Will 
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Attention 


Within  the  past  26  years,  there 
has  gone  on  record  an  organized 
movement '""»- "re.yyn^  ^'■'"■^nfifia  <m 
tht  United  States.  MlOTin  the  past 
l.";  years  this  movement  h.n.s  advanc- 

^-iilto  Lcuisiana  UMt^er  the  leader  ~< 
slijp  or  sucli  eminent  citizens  as  Dr. 
Kudolpli  Mata.?,  Dr.  J.  \V.  Newman, 
and  Mrs.  May  Collins  BorleS*,  With- 
in the  past  year  an  organ izatidfr  i'.as 
been  achievetl  under. tlie  presifienc>' 
nf  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bahn,  prominent 
in  medical  circles  in  New  Orleans,' 
with  Mrs.  W.  A.  Porteous  as  execu-| 

I  tive    secretary,      wliich    has     match. 

u'-.tepped  with  development  %vith  an., 
Community    in    the    United    States." 

'Prominent  men  and  women  through- 
out the  State  are  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  this   State  organization  ofi 
which    number    Mrs.    Ed    Adrion    of! 

'  Alexandria  is  a  member. 

j  Three  fundamentals  of  the  cam- 
paign against  blindness  have  occu-] 
pied  the  attention  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Louisiana,  the  injection  of  a 
prophylactic  solution  into  Ijjie  eyes 
of  new-born  babies;  the  extension  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  schools  i 
of  the  state;  and  laws  governing , 
the  protection  of  the  eye-sight  of 
men  and  women  in  industries. 

I  The  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  In  New  Orleans  Jan- 
uary 8th  to  report  upon  the  -work  of  ' 
tn©  past  year  and  anticipate  plans 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Louis  H.  Carris. 
managing  director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- , 
ness,  was  the  guest  speaKer  of  the' 
conference.  The  meeting  drew  a 
large  attendance  of  physicians  and 
laymen  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
to  learn  what  may  be  done  to  pre- 
vent blindness  and  to  pledge  theii^ 
aid  in  doing  it. 
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Keeping  Well  Eyes  Well 


— Photo  by  Staff  Photographer. 

MRS.  LEWIS  H.  CARRIS,  left,  wife  of  the  noted  managing 
director  of  tiie  American  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, both  of  whom  are  in  New  Orleans  this  weeKT^was -guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  yesterday  at  the  Orleans  club,  at  which 
MRS.  WILLIAM  A.  PORTEOUS,  executive  secretary  for  the  Lou- 
isiana branch  of  the  society,  presided.  Dr.  Carris  delivered  a  short 
address  at  the  luncheon. 
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Saving  Eyesight 


ijlost  .encouraging  are  the  splendid  results  of  the 
/latlo'n-wide  fight  that  is  being  carried  on  against 
'blindness.  A  well  organized  and  intelligent  cam- 
paign to  preserve  eyesight  and  prevent  blindness  now 
is  being  conducted  throughout  the  nation,  and  in  re- 
cent years  the  proportion  of  blind  population  has 
steadily  decreased. 

Especially  gratifying  and  effective  has  been  the 
work  of  preventing  blindness  in  infants,  which  has 
decreased  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  through 
the  efforts  of  enlightened  medical  science.  Children 
who  start  life  with  good  sight  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  preserving  it  through  life.  Most  eye  dis- 
eases are  under  control  in  the  United  States,  and  eye 
health  is  preserved  and  good  sight  maintained 
through  proper  diet,  good  lighting,  proper  care  of  the 
eyes,  and  protection  against  accidents.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  fight  against  blindness  is  due  to  the  un- 
ceasing work  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindnses,  which  held  Its  annual  conference 
in  New  York.  The  slogan  of  the  society  is:  Good 
Eyesight — the. Birthright  of  Every  Child. 

More  than  five  hundred  persons  directly  concern- 
ed in  saving  eyesight  attended  the  meeting,  exchang- 
ed ideas  and  discussed  the  latest  developments  in 
methods  of  eliminating  eye  diseases,  most  of  which, 
they  proclaim,  happily  are  preventable.  At  present 
there  are  approximately  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  This 
number  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  It  still  is  far  too  high,  however, 
and  is  steadily  decreasing,  not  only  through  preven- 
!tive  measures,  but  also  through  the  restoration  of 
'vision  in  many  cases. 

Good  eyesight  is  a  priceless  heritage.    Blindness  I 
is  a  terrible  affliction— to  live  in  perpetual  darkness, 
shut  off  from  the  sunlight,  the  beauties  all  around] 
us,  the  faces  of  loved  ones.    Those  who  are  carrying ' 
on  the  effective  fight  against  blindness  deserve  crec 
and  support. 
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SIGHT  SAVING  SCHOOLS 

,0F  LOUISIANA  PRAISED 
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organized  efforts  to  conserve 
vision  in  Louisiana  were  warmly 
praised  by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  of 
New  York  City,  Managing  Director 
jf  the  Nationai^Societ;^  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  MrrCar- 
v'iB  w«i»  BBo  ^^4lie  principal  speak- 
ers at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Tuesday  evening, 
and  he  addressed  the  New  Orleans 
Rotary   Club  at  noon  Wednesday. 

"Medical  science  has  achieved  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
blindness  from  disease,"  said  Mr. 
Carris.  "Improved  surgery,  in 
many  cases,  restores  sight  to  those 


who    have    b^n    practically    blind'' 
for  years.  The  proportion  of  blind- 
ness  from   accidents,    however,   is 
greater. 

It  is  interesting  to  jrecall  that 
Louisiana  was  thfe  fffslNQouthern 
state  to  Tnauguraie  a  sight-saving 
class  for  the  education  of  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision.  The 
success  of  this  class  in  New  Or- 
leans resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  others,  and  the  city  now  has 
six.  \ 

"There  are  about  160  boys  and 
girls    in   New    Orleans   with    such 
poor   sight    as    to     require     thes'; 
special  educational  facilities.     V 
hope    that,    before   long,    a    p^   '■ 
saving  class  v/ill  be  establish 
Baton   Rouge,    one   in    Alex;i-    i:> 


jifid  perhaps~two~^in  Shrevepoii. 

'"  "Altogether,  there  are  apprr>vi-- 
mately  900  puiuls  in  the  sch- 
Louisiana  who  should  be  in  ^  . 
saving  classes.  The  great  majority 
qf  these  pupils,  of  course,  are  in 
tne  rural  areas  and  they  could  be 
brought  together  best  in  consoli- 
dated schools. 

"Recent  studies  indicate  that  a 

larger   amount     of     blindness     is 

hereditary  than  has  been  generally 

realized.     The  relationship  of  diet 

to    eye-health    has    become    much 

better  known  through  research  on 

vivfimins.     Absence   of  vitamin  A 

the  diet,   for  instance,   may 

1.    in    'night    blindness'    which 

.   manifests:!   by  a   difficulty     in 

.icing  under  faint  illumination,^ 
jin  the  twilight." 
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To  Be  Stressed  in  Talk^ 
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fte  Workers  Slated  ^''"  can-is  warmly  praieed  the  or- 

ji       -yj,    J         J          .  gaulzed  efforts  to  conserve  vision  In 

Iks    Wednesday    in  Louisiana  in  a  visit  m  New  Orleans 

ShreVeport,  Conservation  Tu«sda,y. 

e  \  /•   •         f     /—       1  "Medical    science    has    achieved    a 

or  Vision  Is  Lioal 


I     Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director 

fot  the  National  Society  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  Mrs.  Carrls. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Porteous,  secretary 
of  the  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention" of  Blindness,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  three  programs  In  Shreve- 
port  Wednesday  by  the  Lions  club. 
They  will  meet  with  the  Shreve- 
port  Lions  club  at  12:15  p.m..  and 
at  2:15  p.m.  Mr.  Carrls  will  talk  to 
Byrd  high  school  students  In  the 
school  auditorium.  Concluding  his 
stay  here,  he  will  appear  In  a  public 
meeting  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Washlngton- 
Youree  hotel  In  the  Crystal  ball- 
room under  the  auspices  of  the 
Shrevcport  Lions  club  and  the  Lou- 
isiana Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Active  in  Fight  on  Blindness. 
Mr.  Carris  has  for  a  number  of 
years  directed  the  forces  canning  on 
the  fight  for  elimination  of  the 
principal  causes  of  blindness  in  in- 
dustry,   in    public    life    and    In    the    children  are  not  only  given  the  sane 


marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
blindness  from  disease,"  said  Mr. 
Carrls.  "Improved  surgery,  in  many 
cases,  restores  sight  to  those  who 
have  been  practically  blind  for  years. 
Tlie  proportion  of  blindness  from 
accidents,  however,  is  greater. 
Sight-Saving  Classes. 

"The  people  of  this  state  are  to  be 
congratulated,"  said  Mr.  Carrls, 
"upon  having  such  a  fine  organiza- 
tion as  the  Louisiana  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  with  such 
able  leaders  as  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bahn, 
its  president,  and  Mrs.  William  A 
Porteous.  Its  secretary.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  Louisiana  was 
the  first  southern  state  to  Inaugur 
ate  a  sight-saving  class  for  the 
education  of  children  with  seriously 
defective  vision.  The  success  of  this 
class  in  New  Orleans  resulted  In  the 
establishment  of  others,  and  the 
city  now  has  six. 

"In    sight-saving    classes,    through 
the  use  of  books  in  large  type,  mov- 
able de.sks.  Ideal  lighting  and  special  I 
teaching      methods,     partially-seeing  ' 


home.  He  Is  co-author  of  "Eye 
Hazard  In  Industrial  Occupations," 
a  handbook  for  safety  of  engineers 
and  others  concerned  In  the  sight 
of  Industrial  workers.  Mr.  Canls  is 
also  American  correspondent  of  the 
International  Association  for  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  which  main- 
tains a  secretariat  at  Paris.  He  as- 
sisted the  League  of  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties In  a  study  of  the  leading 
world-wide  causes  of  blindness.    Fol- 


educatlon  that  children  with  full 
vision  receive,  but  they  are  taught 
how  to  conserve  their  remaining 
sight  and  they  are  guided  to  select 
occupations  In  which  their  defects 
of  vision  are  not  likely  to  be  In- 
creased. 

"There  are  about  160  boys  and 
girls  in  New  Orleans  with  such  poor 
sight  as  to  require  special  educa- 
tional facilities.     We  hope  that,  be- 


,      ,  .^,,     ,.  .,  ^  fore    long,    a   sight-saving    class    will 

lowing    publication    of    a    report    onj  ^   established  In   Baton   Rouge,   one 
this    study    the    international    Aj.so-1  ^   Alexandria,   and    perhaps   two    in 


elation   for  Prevention   of   Blindness 
was  organized  at  The  Hague  In  Sep- 


tember. 1929. 


Bhreveport.  On  the  basis  of  the 
school  population  It  may  be  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  children 


'^mi^g.lUki  cl&lieriit^  11  In  Alex- 

andrla,   17  in   Baton  Rouge,   and   35 
In   Shreveport. 

"Altogether  there  are  approxi- 
mately 900  pupils  In  the  schools  of 
Louisiana  who  should  b^  in  eight- 
saving  classes.  Tlie  great  majority 
of  these  pupils,  of  course,  are  In  the 
rural  areas,  and  they  could  be 
brought  together  best  in  consolidated 
schools. 

Blindness  Often  Hereditary, 
"Recent  studies  Indicate  that  a 
larger  amount  of  blindness  is  hered- 
itary than  has  been  generally  real- 
ized. The  relationship  of  diet  eye- 
health  has  become  much  better 
known  through  research  on  vitamins. 
Absence  of  vitamin  'A'  from  the  diet, 
for  Instance,  may  result  In  'night 
bllndnes,'  which  is  manifested  by  a 
difficulty  in  seeing  under  faint 
Illumination,  as  In  the  twilight." 

Mrs.  Porteous,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  who  will  ac- 
company Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrls  here, 
has  for  some  years  been  a  prominent 
figure  among  the  women  of  the 
state  whose  work  has  Identified  them 
with   matters   of   public   welfare. 

During  the  World  war  she  served 
as  New  Orleans  chairman  for  the 
women's  division  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  In  New  Orleans, 
and  received  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion from  President  Wilson  for  her 
achievement  at  this  time.  She  was 
chairman  of  a  Red  Cross  drive  for 
membership  and  Is  now  vice  presi- 
dent. She  Vut  on  the  first  poppy 
sale  In  the  state,  and  has  been  ac- 
tively concerned  with  the  Travelers 
Aid  society,  was  nine  years  president 
of  the  Girl  Scout  movement,  first 
president  of  the  auxiliary  of  the 
American  Legion  and  active  In  num- 
erous other  organizations. 

In  1S33  Mrs.  Porteous  accepted  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  Is,  at 
present,  making  a  tour  of  a  number 
of  parishes  to  interest  organizations 
and  laymen  In  this  movement  for 
future  work  In  reducing  blindness 
In  Louisiana. 

Thomas  L.  Amiss  Is  president  of 
the  Shreveport  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board,  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 
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^Prevention    Unit 
i'^r^6  Visit  Here 

Louis  Q.  Carris,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  will  be 
in  Alexandria  Tuesday  of  next  week. 
Mr.  Carris  is  a  speaker  of  note  and 
Is  to  bring  an  interesting  message 
here  on  his  subject. 

He  will  be  a  guest  of  the  Lions 
and  Rotary  Clubs  at  a  joint  meeting 
Tuesday  at  noon,  at  which  time  he 
will  deliver  his  message  on  his  worlc. 

At  9: 30  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  he 
will  address  the  student  body  at 
Louisiana  College  and  at  7:30  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  will  speak  at  the 
city  hall  auditorium  to  the  public. 

All  employers  of  men  in  hazardous 
jobs  are  urged  to  attend  the  night 
meeting. 
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EW  TREATMENT 
CURBS  BLINDNflSS 

Bye*  Disease   of    Infants 
Believed  Checked. 

A  new  method  of  treatment  for 
"opthalmia  neonatorum,"  an  eye 
disease  of  infants,  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Louis  Lehrfeld, 
of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hos-- 
pital. 

Through  studies  and  experiments 
made  with  C.  W.  A.  funds.  Dr. 
Lehrfeld  developed  a  technique 
which,  his  associates  believe,  may 
reduce  the   disease  to   a  minimum. 

Instead  of  "waiting  until  the  in- 
fant contracts  the  infection  as  at 
present,"  Dr.  Lehrfeld's  method 
consists  in  treating  the  mother 
with  antiseptic  before  birth.  After 
the  child  is  born.  Dr.  Lehrfeld  ad- 
vocates the  added  precaution  of 
flushing  the  infants'  eyes  with  an- 
tiseptic solutions,  a  method  in  use 
for  some  time. 

At  present  two  out  of  every  100 
infants  born  in  Philadelphia  con- 
tract the  disease.  Unless  it  is 
treated  promptly,  blindness  may 
result.  in 


CLUB^ffOPEM 
IN  MASS  MEETING 

PTrf^Tje#n~Designed  To  En- 
]^st(jnterest  In  Blind- 
ness Societv 


All  civic  service  clubs  of  Monroe" 
ihave  pledged  cooperation  in  the  plans 
for  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  at 
7:30  Thursday  night,  January  17,  in 
the  parish  high  school  auditorium, 
as  part  of  a  state -wide  program  to 
enlist  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
Louisiana  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Lewis  H.  Can-is,  managing  dlrec- 
itor  of  the  National  Associ:'tion  for 
iPrevention  of  Blindness,  will  be  the 
Iprincipal  .  sptsaker  at  the  meeting, 
which  h^s  been  arranged  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  service  clubs,  the  Par- 
ent-Teacher associations,  the  Tuber- 
culosis association  and  the  Women's 
auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion  as 
well  as  the  medical  societies.  Mr. 
Carris  is  making  a  tour  of  the  state 
to  impress  on  the  public  the  import- 
ance of  the  movement.  Last  week 
he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  state 
association    at    New    Orleans. 

On  Thursday  noon  Mr.  Carris  will 
speak  before  the  Rotary  club,  at 
which  members  of  the  other  clubs 
and  organizations  of  the  city  will 
be  in  attendance. 

As  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Mr.  Carris  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  directed  the  forces  carry- 
ing on  the  fight  for  elimination  of 
the  principal  causes  of  blindness  in 
industry,  in  public  life  and  in  the 
home. 

He  is  co-author  of  "Eye  Hazards  in 
Industrial  Occupations,"  a  handbook 
for  safety  engineers  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  sight  of  industrial 
workers. 

Mr.  Carris  is  closely  identified  with 
the  work  of  various  other  public 
health  and  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions. He  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
New  York  stale  commission  for  the 
blind,  and  for  several  years  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  National  Hc.'<'' 
council. 

When  the  federal  board  for  v.ica- 
tional  education  was  establish  id  dur- 
ing the  war,  Mr.  Carris  was  Appointed 
assistant  director  for  industrial  edu- 
cation. He  helped  draft  many  of  the 
state  and  federal  laws  on  vocational 
education  and  industrial  rehabilita- 
tion now  in  force,  and  therefore,  is 
sometimes  called  "the  father  of  vo-  ^ 
cational  education."  He  was  adminis- 


Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing-  director 
of  the  National  Association  fpr. Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  who  will  address 
a  puGIic'meeting  fostered  by  local 
service  civic  clubs  at  the  pcirish  high 
school  auditorium  next  Thursday 
night. 

trative  head  of  the  federal  board  for 
vocational  education  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Porteous,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Louisiana  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
has  for  some  years  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  among  the  women  of  the 
state  whose  work  has  identified  them 
with  matters  of  public  welfare. 

During  the  war  she  served  as  New 
Orleans    chairman    for    th«    women's 
division    of    the    national    council    of 
defense  in  New  Orleans  and  received 
a  letter  of  commendation  from  Presi-  . 
dent  Wilson  for  her  achievements  at  | 
this    time.    She    was    chairman    of    a  i 
Red  Cross  drive  for  membership  and  i 
first  president,  put  on  the  first  poppy  ' 
sale   in   the   state   and   has   been   ac-  I 
tively   concerned   with  the   Travelers'  , 
Aid   society,   nine   years   president  of 
the  Girl  Scout  movement,  first  pres- 
ident of  the  auxiliary  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  numerous   other  or- 
ganizations. 

In  1933  Mrs.  Porteous  accepted  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and ,  is  at 
present  making  a  tour  of  a  number 
of  parishes,  to  interest  organizations 
and  laymen  in  this  movement  for 
future  work  in  reducing  blindness  in 
Louisiana. 
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Following  are  eome  interesting' 
notes  on  the  subject  of  prevention  of  I 

blindness:  ^  v-   *  ■ 

.  The  srreates't'  'single  victory  in  the  > 
war  ngainst  blindness  is  credited  to 
Dr.  Cai-I . giiaiM»iCwde,^a  Belgian  ob- 
stetrician who  discovered  that  the 
use  of  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  birth 
could  prevent  blindness.  It  is  esti- 
;  mated  that  a  reduction  of  73  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  cases  of  blind- 
ness followed  this   discoverj-. 

In  the  United  States  145  com- 
munities maintain  sight  savins 
classes  in  their  school  systems.  New 
Orleans  is  one  of  these. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  a 
large  amount  of  blindness  is  here- 
ditary. 

Diet  has  a  distinct  relation  to  eye- 
health.  Absence  of  Vitamin  A  from 
the  diet  may  result  in  "night  blind- 
I  ness"  which   is  manifested  by  diffi- 
■  culty  in  seeing  under  faint  illumln-i 
ation,  as  in  the  twilight. 

The  child  who  wears  glasses 
should  have  his  eyes  examined  at 
least  once  a  year  as  this  is  the  period 
in  w*ich  the  eyes  are  changing 
shape  and  errors  are  more  apt  to 
ai'lse.  ^ 


^^^ 
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Causes  of  Blindness 
/>^(>  Be  Discussed  at 
^  IQf^n  Meeting  Friday 

TfePnght  for  tfie  elimination  of 
the  principal  causes  of  blindness  I 
in  industry,  in  publjp  life,,  and  'a 
the  home  will  be  discussed  by  I 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  direc- 
tor  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
"PFevenfro'irW  Bliiuliioue,  ^ho  will 
speak  at  an  open  meeting  Friday 
night  at  7:30  in  the  Junior  High 
school  auditorium.  The  meeting  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
BlinJness,  and  numerous  local 
groups  and  organizations  are  co- 
operating in  efforts  to  nialie  it  as 
effective    as    possible. 

The  program  will  include,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Carris'  address,  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bahn,  pres- 
ident of  the  Louiiana  society,  who 
will  dicsuss  the  plans  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  this  state. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Culpepper  will  di- 
rect the  bras  choir  of  the  Lou- 
isiana State^  university  school  of 
music  which  will  furnish  the  mu- 
sic  for  the   occasion. 

Mr.  Carris  has  recently  returned 
from  New  Orleans,  where  he  has 
held  various  conferences.  He  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  state 
board  for  the  blind  held  here  la.st 
week. 

Mr.  Carris  Is  co-author  of  "Eye 
Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations," 
a  handbook  for  safety  engineers 
and  others  concerned  with  the 
sight   of  industrial   workers. 


He    is    also    the    Am  Cor- 

respondent of  the  International  As- 
sociation for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, which  maintains  a  secre- 
tariat in  Paris.  He  assisted  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  societies  In 
a  study  of  the  leading  worldwide 
causes  of  blindness;  following  pub- 
lication of  a  report  on  this  study 
the  International  Association  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  or- 
ganized at  The  Hague  in  Septem- 
ber, 1929,  and  Mr.  Carris  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  formation  of 
this   association. 

Mr.  Carris  is  closely  identified 
with  the  work  of  various  other 
public  health  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations. He  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
National    Health    council. 

Mr.  Carris  has  received  degrees 
from  Hobart  college  and  Colum- 
bia university.  He  also  attended 
Union  college  and  Harvard  uni- 
versity. Hobart  college  made  him 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  in   1933. 

When  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  was  established 
during  the  war,  Mr.  Carris  was 
appointed  assistant  director  of  in- 
dustrial education.  He  helped  draft 
many  of  the  state  and  federal  laws 
on  vocational  education  and  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation  now  in  force 
and,  therefore,  is  sometimes  called 
"The  Father  of  Vocational  Edu-  ( 
cation."  He  was  administrative 
head  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  before  his 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 
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Steps  to  Prevent 
Blindness  in  U.  S. 
to  Be  Outlined 


Lewi 
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city"  ancT  Mrs.  Porteous  wTIT'^ive 
a  brief  report  of  her  activities  as 
secretary.  The  brass  choir  of  the 
Louisiana  State  university  school 
of  music  will  play  several  pieces, 
under  the  di»ection  of  A.  M.  Cul- 
pepper of  the  music   faculty. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  superintendent  of 
the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind,   is   a  member  'of   the   advis- 


CsrriS,      H6Ed       ory  board  fou  the  Louisiana  Socie- 


Meeting. 
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Talk     Tonight     at     Open      meeting  here.     He  is  receiving  the 

co-operation  of  numerous  groups 
and  individuals,  including  the  Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis  and  Lions  clubs, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  Luncheon 
club,  'the  Young  Men's  Business 
club,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  club,  the  Ea.^t  Baton 
Rouge  Medical  society.  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  sanitarium,  the  Baton 
Rouge  General  hospital,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  auxiliary  through  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Robertson,  Sixth  district 
president,  and  the  local  officers; 
the  public  schools,  the  Red  Cross, 
through  Mrs.  B.  C.  Mittendorf,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  local 
chapter;  also  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hinds, 
representing  Protestant  women's 
organizations;  Miss  Modeste  Gau- 
din,  representing  the  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America,  and  others. 
They  are  helping  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  the  meeting,  to  direct  at- 
tention to  its  importance  and  to 
encourage   a    large   attendance. 

Mr.  Caris  has  spent  years  in 
the  cause  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. He  assisted  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  societies  in  a  study  of 
the  leading  causes  of  blindness 
throughout  the  world  and  he  Is 
closely  identified  with  the  work 
of  various  public  health  and  social 
welfare  organizations.  He  is  co- 
author of  "Eye  Hazards  in  Indus- 
trial Occupations." 


Lewis  H.  Carris  of  New  York, 
managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the.  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  tonight  at  the  open  meet- 
ingr  sfionsaised J»y,H;£L.Louisiana  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, to  be  held  at  7:30  p.  m.  at 
the  Junior  High  school  auditorium. 
A   large   audience    is   expected. 

Mr.  Caris  has  been  in  Louis- 
iana for  more  than  a  week,  spend- 
ing several  days  in  New  Orleans, 
and  visiting  other  cities,  including 
New  Iberia,  Alexandria,  Shreve- 
port  and  Monroe.  Mrs.  Carris  is 
with  him  and  they  will  motor  here 
Friday  morning  from  Monroe,  ar- 
riving early  in  the  afternoon,  in 
time  for  Mr.  Carris  to  speak  at 
3:30  p.  m.  over  WJBO,  Baton 
Rouge's  broadcasting  station.  They 
were  accompanied  on  their  tour 
of  the  several  cities  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Porteous  of  New  Orleans, 
executive  secretary  for  the  Louis- 
iana Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  she  has  participated 
in    the    speaking    programs. 

At  the  meeting  here  tonight 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Bahm,  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  society,  will 
tell  something  of  the  work  in  this 
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Lrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  blindness, 
has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  sight-con- 
servation movement 
among  American  edu- 
cators. Largely 
through  her  efforts 
sight-saving  classes 
for  the  education  of 
children  with  defec- 
tive vision  have  been  established  in  many 
communities.  There  are  now  455  of  these 
classes  in  145  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Eighty-nine  of  the  classes 
are  in  New  York  City. 

Before  joining  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  with  which  she 
has  been  associated  for  eighteen  years,  Mrs. 
Hathaway  was  Director  of  the  Department 
of  History  at  Hunter  College,  New  York. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  and 
received  her  M.A.  degree  at  New  York 
University. 


3To60^006'SchooT15hir^en^^ 
Have  Poor  Eyes,  Is  Report 

Approximately  three  million  school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States — one-eighth  of 
the  entire  school  population — are  handi- 
capped in  their  education  by  defective 
eyesight,  it  is  disclosed  tn  the  report  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  co-operating  with  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

'Far-sightedness    Is    the    most    common 
visual     defect     among    American    school 
children,    according    to    the    report,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  ol  Dr.  Thomas 
D.    Wood    of    Columbia    University    and 
published  today  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  with  the 
title    "Conserving    the    Sight    of    School 
Children."     Astigmatism    is  nest    in   fre- 
quency,   and-    near-sightedness    Is    third; 
1  other  eye   defects    mentioned   are   cross- 
1  eyes  and  inflammation  of  the  eyelid  lin- 
ing. 
I      At  the  present  time  6000  children  are 
i  enrolled   in    the   458  sight-saving   classes 
j  maintained    by    14.5    communities,    where 
special   educational    facilities   and    teach- 
ing methods  are  used.    Additional  classes 
are    needed,    however,    for    about    44,000 
other  children,  according  to  the  National 
eodety  for  th©  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


The  Sight  "Problem 

That  one  of  every  eight  school  children  in 
the  United  States  is  losing  ground  educationally 
because  of  defective  eyesight  is  reported  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  American  Medical  and 
National  Education  Associations,  working  vdth 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. The  seriousness  of  the  condition  becomes 
more  apparent  as  it  is  pondered.  The  danger  is 
not  only  to  .educational  standards,  but  to  health 
and  comfort  of  milHons  of  children. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  striking  facts  brought 
out  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  have  under- 
taken the  organized  effort  to  protect  human  eye- 
sight. We  have,  for  example,  been  told  that  a 
great  percentage  of  near-blindness  and  blindness 
could  be  avoided  were  the  victims  given  proper 
examination  at  ah  early  age  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

In  short,  the  campaign  for  prevention  of  blind- 
ness is  one  which  warrants  the  sympathetic  at- 
tention of  every  citizen,  as  it  progresses  steadily 
year  after  year.  And  the  fact  that  much  of  tht 
responsibility  for  prevention  of  blindness  de- 
pends on  parents  is  one  that  cannot  be  over 
emphasized. 
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Look  to  Your  Child's  E^yes 


Importance  of  continued  efforts  in  home 
and  scfiool  to  determine  whether  children's 
sight  is  up  to  par  is  emphasized  in  a  report 
just  issued  through  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

This  report,  prepared  by  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Education  association, 
shows  tliat  fully  3,000,000  school  children 
are  handicapped  by  defective  sight. 

Most  of  these  children  will  be  able  to  sur- 
mount their  defects  if  the  trouble  is  prompt- 
ly.  discovered  and  treated.  But  where  the 
defect  is  not  discovered,  the  effect  on  the 
child  can  be  -disastrous.  He  maj'  be  blamed 
for  stupidity  or  inattention  in  school,  when 
all  that  is  wrong  is  that  he  can't  see  what  is 
going  on. 

Regular  examinations,  treatment  where 
treatment  is  needed,  and  establishment  of 
special  classes  for  children  whose  sight  de- 
fects are  more  than  ordinarily  bad,  will  save 
many  children  from  a  difficult  situation. 
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BEGIN  CAMPAIGN, 

FOR  PREVENTION 

dF  BLINDNESS! 


First  of  lecture  series  on  sight 

conservation  heard  by  picked 

group  of  nurses 

Th€      Countrr  -  wide      Campaign 
Against    Blindness,    the    first    in    a 
series  of  lectures  on  sight  conserva- 
tion, was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
by  Lewis  H.   Carris,  managing   di- 
rector of  the   National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  the  I 
assemblyroom  at  the  Buffalo  Asso-  | 
elation     for     the  Blind,     52  Maple ' 
Street. 

The  entire  course,  given  mainly  to 
ft  class  of  nearly  200  picked  nurses, 
includes  the  following  lectures: 
Gross  Anatomy,  Vision,  Eye  Defects 
and  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
O'Gorman,  March  15th;  Motor 
Anomalies,  Eye-lids,  Conjunctivitis, 
Refractions  and  Lenses,  by  Dr.  Will- 
lam  M.  Howard,  March  22d;  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  Etiology,  Heredity, 
Communicable  Diseases,  Focal  In- 
fections and  Accessory  Sinuses,  by 
Drs.  Ivan  J.  Koenig  and  Thurber 
Lewin.  March  29th  and  April  5th; 
Syphilis  as  a  Source  of  Eye  Diseases, 
by  Dr.  Earl  D.  Osiborne,  April  12th. 

Year-Round   Campaign 

The  course,  being  given  under  aus- 
pices of  the  newly  formed  Buffalo 
Sight  Conservation  Society,  is  only 
the  first  step  in  a  projected  year- 
round  campaign  to  instruct  parents 
and  children  in  methods  for  the 
safeguarding  against  injury  to  the 
eyes. 

"The  association  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  and 
assistance  for  all  local  health,  so- 
cial and  educational  agencies  either 
directlj-  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  blindness,"  Mr. 
Carris  said.  ; 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  president  of ! 
the  association  and  vice-president 
of  the  National  and  International 
A.=£Ociations  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  presided  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  the  assembly  room  pre- 
ceding the  lecture. 


MM  BLIND  MAY  SE, 
WORKER  MRIS  HERE 


Proper  Medical   Examination  and 
/Tk-e6iment,  Especially  for  In- 
v<'l  S(     fants,  Advised 

VISITS  PRINCIPAL  SCHOOLS 


Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  of  New  York, 
associate  editor  ot  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  and  director  of  the  research  di- 
I  vision    of    the     American     Foundation 


for  the  Blind,  is  sl^tlKlum  ae 
daj^*'^mT?^1Bwh«ma  School  for  the 
Blind  where  she  is  studying  eye  con- 
ditions an-ong  the  pupils,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
said  last  night. 

The  research  director  has  spent  sev- 
eral years  Investigating  the  causes  and 
possible  cures  for  blindness  and  at  this 
time  is  making  a  tour  of  the  principal 
schools    for    the    blind    in    connection 
with  her  work.  She  is  secretary  of  thei 
committee   on    statistics   for   the   blind  j 
j  which     is     sponsored    Jointly     by     the! 
American    Foundation    for    the    Blind  • 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention  ot   Blindness. 

Can    Be   Corrected 
From   her  Intensive  study  Mi.ss  Mc- 
Kay  has   learned   that   many    children 


now  classified  as  blind  might  be  made 
to  see,  it  given  medical  examination 
and   treatment. 

A  recent  study  of  blindness  and  lt5 
causes.  Miss  McKay  said,  i-evealei 
'that  In  a  number  of  institutions  chil-, 
dren  were  foiind  whose  defective  eye^ 
sight  still  could  be  corrected  or  im 
proved.  The  study  also  disclosed  rc' 
cent  trends  in  the  incidence  of  cause! 
of  blindness. 

"For  years,"  the  research  exper 
said,  "ophthalmis  noonatorum  was  re- 
garded as  the  chief  cause  of  blindne.s.> 
among  children.  This  is  inflamation  o) 
eyes  at  birth,  or  baby's  sore  eyes.  a( 
it  is  more  generally  known,  caused  bj 
infection." 

Study    Congenital    Causes 

Through  state  laws,  which  req\iir« 
the  use  of  1  percent  solution  of  silvci 
nitrate,  prevention  has  reduced  this" 
to  11  percent.  Miss  McKay  also  ).•< 
convinced,  thanks  to  her  intensive 
study,  that  more  attention  should  bt 
given  congenital  causes  or  hereditary 
causes  of  blindness — 52  percent  of  the 
children  studied  were  blind  from  thest 
causes.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the 
children  examined,  who  were  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  braille  for  reading 
by  the  touch  system,  had  reading  vi- 
sion or  better. 

This  revelation  entitled  them  to  be 
educated  in  the  iniblic  schools  for 
normal  children,  she  said. 

From  a  wide  experience  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind  Miss  McKay 
strongly  advocates  more  attention  b« 
given  to  medical'  reexamination  and 
treatment    of    children    already    undey 
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^Special  to  the  Transcript: 

London,  April  5  —  Sterilixaiion  was 
urged  as  a  measure  to  i>revern  blindness 
at  the  meeting  here  of  the  International 
Association   for  Prevention   of  Blindness. 

For  this  purpose  facilities  should  be 
jnade  available  everywhere  for  steriliza- 
tion of  persons  suffering  from  hereditary 
eye  diseases  and  pre-marital  certificate's 
regarding  the  freedom  from  such  diseases 
should  be  required  of  brides  and  grooms. 
Dr.  A.  Franeschetti  of  Geneva,  declared. 
The  .chances  of  becoming  blind  are 
gn-eatest  in  the  first  two  years  of  life, 
[Dr.  M.  Van  Duyse  of  Ghent.  Belgium, 
told  members  of  the  conference.  The  con- 
ditions responsible  for  the  high  propor- 
tion of  blindness  in  the  early  years  of 
life  are  babies'  sore  eyes,  scientifically 
known  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 
Injuries  or  sores  of  the  cornea. 

Cases  of  blindness  from  babies'  .sore 
eyes  have  been  reduced  75  per  cent  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  twentv- 
five  years,  Lewis  H.  Carris  of  New  York, 
managing,  director  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  reported,  as  a  result  of  State 
laws  requiring  physicians  and  midwives 
to  wash  the  eyes  of  every  new-born  baby 
with  a  prophylactic  solution. 
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OPERATE 
TO  RELIEVE 
GLAUCOMA 


Sterilization  Urged 
to  Curb  Blindness 


'ith  c< 


Disease  With  Cataract 

Takes  New  Toll  of 

Blindness 


'  CLEVELAND,  April  5  (AP)— 
Many  adults  are  losing  their  eyesight 
heedlessly,  John  O.  McReynolds, 
M.  D.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  told  the 
(American  College  of  Surgeons  at 
their  closing  session  tonight  in  an  ad- 
dress on  "Saving  Your  Eyesight." 

A  new  situation,  he  explained,  has 
arisen  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
average  life  span,  and  the  almost 
complete  conquest  of  the  ills  that 
:ommonly  caused  blindness  a  few 
years  ago. 


CATARACT  AND  GLAUCOMA 

[  Because  they  live  longer,  more  peo- 
ple are  exposed  to  cataract  and  glau- 
coma, the  latter  being  hardening  of  the 
eyeball.  These  two  diseases  are  taking 
new  toll  of  blindness. 

Their  ravages.  Dr.  McReynold's  ex- 
plained, a,re  du«  In  part  to  their  sim- 
ilarity in  early  stages,  which  prevents 
general  practitioners  from  recognlcing 
the  danger  in  time  to  »ave  the  eyeg. 

Both  ar«  curable,  he  said,  but  th« 
glaucoma  has  to  be  treated  immediate- 
ly, while  the  cataract  can  run  for  Ions' 
■  periods,   and   still   be   safely  removed. 

1  Will  Teach    Doctors 

I     Whatever  damage  the  hardening  does 
j  up    to    time    of    recognition    and    treat- 
ment  is  permanent. 

Eye  specialists  have  a  sure  diagnosis 
but  this  diagnosis  has  not  been  taught 
(0  the  general  medical  profession.  Steps 
to  do  this  were  taken  today  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
section  of  the  convention. 

Surgically  the  hardening  is  stopped, 
Dr.  McReynolds  said,  by  an  operation 
which  establishes  an  artificial  drain  in 
the  eyeball.  Through  this  escape  the 
excess  substances  which  If  confined  pro- 
duce i>ermanent  hardening. 
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Glasses  Change  the  World 
For  Poor-Sighted  Children 


If  lour  youngster  mysteriously 
loses  iiLs  glasses  or  classes  them 
amongSsuch  "sisyified"  bits  of  wear- 
ing apparel  as  Buster  Brown  collars, 
short  socks  and  ruffled  shirts,  he 
probably  doesn't  need  them  anyhow 
and  it  might  be  well  to  take  them 
off.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  R. 
Connolly,  director  of  the  optometric 
clinic  at  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
The  doctor  reaches  his  conclusion  j 
on  the  basis  of  approximately  80  \ 
examinations  which  he  has  made 
each  month  since  1927  on  Children's 
Aid  boarders,  all  of  whom  are  re- 
quired to  pass  through  the  society's 
unusual  eye  clinic.  j 

"We  have  a  lot  of  rough  and  ready 
youngsters,"  he  said  Saturday,  "and  ' 
to  most   of   them   the   term   'sissy'  ' 
maplies  the  lowest  creature  possible. 
Yet  we  find  that,  when  these  boys  , 
I  do  need  glasses,  they  have  no  com-  , 
I  punctions  about  wearing  them.  They  j 
'  are  so  delighted   at   being   able   to  I 
see  that  they  don't  care  what  any-  | 
one   calls   them   and   they   feel   so  | 
much    better   physically    that    they 
can  usually  take  pretty   good  care 
of  taunters  whom  they  might  pre- 
viously  have   avoided   just   because 
of  general  weariness." 

Glasses,  according  to  the  doctor, 
not  only  increase  vision  and  some- 
times serve  as  a  shield  to  protect 
eyes  from  injury  but  they  serve  as 
instruments  to  build  personalities. 
He  recalled  as  an  example  a  child 
who  was  turned  over  to  the  society 
and  appeared  for  treatment  at  the 
clinic. 

"This  youngster."  he  said,  "came 
to  the  society  when  complaints  were 


made  that  his  parents  beat  him.  H« 
was  covered  with  bruises  and  welts 
for  which  his  parents  assumed  the 
blame,  but  they  justified  their  action 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  stupid 
and  stubborn.  The  boarding  mother 
in  whose  care  we  placed  him  con- 
firmed their  complaint. 

"When  we  got  him  into  the  clinic- 
he  refused  to  walk  over  to  the  ex- 
amination chair.  Finally  the  nurse 
led  him  over  and  examination 
showed  that  he  couldn't  even  see 
the  chair.  He  couldn't  distinguish 
three  fingers  held  20  feet  from  his 
face. 

Glasses  made  a  complete  change. 
His  boarding  mother  reported  that 
he  was  pleasant  and  alert.  She  said 
that  hi£  increased  vision  appeared 
to  make  the  whole  world  over  for 
him.  She  said  that  it  was  a  delight 
to  see  him  examining  his  surround- 
ings in  a  way  which  indicated  that 
he  had  never  seen  them  before." 

The  Children's  Aid  clinic,  accord- 
ing to  its  managers,  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  operated  by  a  child  care 
institution.  In  it  every  ward  and 
boarder  of  the  society  is  given  an- 
nual examinations  and  glasses  are 
prescribed  and  made  up  for  him  if 
they  are  found  necessary.  Dr.  Con- 
nolly will  advocate  similar  clinics 
next  week  when  social  workers  will 
turn  their  attention  to  the  further- 
ance of  a  week-long  Prevention  for 
Blindness  Campaiej;^  in  Detroit. 


Will  Deliver 

Lecture  On 
^%  Child  Sight 


MARY  EMMA  SMITH 

Mrs.  Mary  Emma  Smith,  R.N.,  di- 
rector of  nursing  activities  of  the 

National    ■'^^jPtY    *'"''    T>Tf;ypritmn    of 

Bliadness,  will  conduct  louf  liiutl- 
tuteS"  IBf  my  yiiTR^nealth  nurses 
in  Utah  in  May.  The  first  one  will 
be  held  for  the  northern  district, 
May  2,  in  Ogden. 

On  May  1,  at  seven-thirty  p.m.  in 
Madison  school  auditorium,  2418 
Madison  avenue.  Miss  Smith  will 
address  the  public  on  "Conserving 
the  Sight  of  School  .Children." 

All  those  interested  are  invited 
to  attend.  -■r--».smta-^a*^^- 
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AWARDED  GlW-D  MEDAL 
FOR  WORK  WITH  BLIND 

NEW  YORK,  May  8.— The  Leslie 
Dana  gold  medal,  awarded  annual- 
ly for  outstanding  achievement  in 
prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
servation of  vision,  will  be  present- 
ed this  year  to  Dr.  William  H. 
Wilder  of  Chicago,  it  ig  announced 
by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr. 
Wilder  was  selected  for  this  honor 
by  the  national  society  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  St.  Louis  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

The  medal,  offered  annually  by 
a  fjrector  of  the  St.  Louis  Society, 
will  be  presented  at  ceremonies  at 
St.  Louie  May  18.  The  medal  bears 
the  inscription:  "Wise  Clinician, 
Devoted  Teacher  and  Humani- 
tarian'.' 

Dr.  Wilder  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  American  Board  of  Oph- 
thalmology, vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  profee^or  emeritus  of 
,  opthalmology  at  Rush  Medical 
College,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
a  past  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
I  Otolaryngology. 

The  Leslie  Dana  medal  was 
awarded  last  year  to  Prof.  F.  de 
Lapersonne  of  Paris,  president  of 
the  International  Association  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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Chairman  Describes  How 
Child^s  Sight  Is  Saved 

Benjamin  F.  Sisson  Broadcasts  Sfory  in  Con- 
\     nection  With  Blind  Work  Association's 
I        tw     it^'^^  Drive  to  Carry  on  Work 

I  How\he  eyesight  of  a  13-year-old  girl  was  saved  by  the  Blind  Work 
{Association  was  told  in  an  address  broadcast  over  Stat1e«w,JiVNBF  last 
ni^ht  by  ■  Ftrnjamin  F.  Sisson,  general  chairman  of  the  association's 
drive  for  funds,  now  in  progress. 

I  Says  Girl  Could  Not  Attend  School 

j  Concerning  this  case,  Mr.  Sisson,  hesitant  about  having  anyone  else 
said:  help  her,  arrangements  were  made 

"This  little  girl,  whose  name  is  to  send  Mary  to  the  City  Hospital, 
Mary,  is  now  13  years  old.  She  was  where  she  was  placed  in  the  Iso- 
living  with  her  father  and  mother  lation    Ward.      Through     the     co- 


and  10  brothers  and  sistei's  some 
few  miles  outside  of  Binghamton. 
Mary  had  so  little  eyesight  that  she 
was   unable    to  attend   the   country 


operation  of  Mrs.  DeWitt  of  the 
Blind  Association  and  Dr.  McNitt 
of  the  Lions  Club,  an  operation  was 
performed     on     her     eyes     which 


school    nearby.      Her    family    were  I  proved    highly    successful.      Grad 


very  poor  and  had  so  many  mouths 
jto  feed  that  they  were  unable  to  do 
[anything  for  her,  and  Mary  was 
growing  up  without  any  schooling 
or  education  whatsoever,  and  grad 


ually  Mar>-  was  restored  to  health, 
placed    in    a    good    private    honi^ 

here,  and,  her  eyesight  greatly  im- 
proved,   was    installed    as    a    pupil 


ually  her  condition  grew  wo'se,  not :  in    the    sight-saving    class    at    the 
only   was   she   in   danger   of   losing ,     j^       Hamilton    School, 
her    eyesight    completely    but    her 


1  health    was    being    rapidly    under- 
'  mined. 

"Without  her  parents  realizing  it 
Mary  was  suffering  from  a  danger- 


"It    is   not   necessary    for    me    to 
point  out  a  moral  from  this  story,  j 
On  the  one  hand,  complete  blind- 
ness,   loss    of    health    and    perhaps 


ous  contagion  of  the  eves  knov/n  as  !  worse ;    on   the    other,    through   the 

aid     of     the     association,     restored 


trachoma.  She  would  have  un- 
doubtedly lost  her  eyesight  com- 
pletely and  probably  infected  the 
rest    of    the    children    had    not    the 


health  and  sight,  a  good  education 
and  proper  surroundings.  Mary 
should,  in  time  take  her  place  as  a 


Broome    County    Blind    Association !  useful   member   of   society 


heard    of   the    situation    and   inter- 
vened to  aid  her. 

"After  some  little  misunderstand- 
ing with  her  parents,  who,  as  I  said 
before,  were  unable  to  help  her 
in    any    wav    and    were    somewhat 


The  Lions  Club  workers,  headed 
by  Joseph  R.  Levine,  will  have  a 
report  meeting  in  the  Work  Shop 
at  91  State  Street,  this  afternoon 
at  4:30  o'clock.  ^ 


y 1 
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6,000,000  Weak  Eyes 

(From  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal) 
■p^YESIGHT  Is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  hu- 
A-'  man  possessions,  yet  through  carelessness  and  ig- 
norance in  permitting  the  eyes  to  go  unattended,  an 
almost  countless  number  of  persons  suffer  severe 
handicaps  in  life. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  of 
Columbia  University  through  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  it  is  revealed  that  3,000,- 
000  children  In  the  United  States  are  laboring  under 
great  handicap  In  their  school  work  because  of  de- 
fective vision. 

The  pathetic  feature  about  such  a  handicap  is  that 
not  only  may  it  retard  the  child  in  his  studies,  but 
may  affect  his  general  health,  hinder  his  adjustment 
in  school  as  well  as  with  his  playmates  and  family. 

Measures  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight  are  rec- 
ommended, including  scientific  adjustment  of  lighting 
arrangement.  Dr.  Wood  contends  the  schools  should 
assume  the  leadership  In  this  sight  conservation 
movement  because  of  the  tendency  of  so  many  pa- 
rents to  pay  no  attention  to  their  children's  eyes. 

Defective  vision  can  of  course  be  corrected  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  remedial  steps  are  taken  at  the 
proper  time.  A  vast  number  of  the  3,000,000  children 
may  be  spared  needless  suffering,  embarrassment  and 
difficulty  by  intelligent  attention. 

___  lit^^r  ii  19351 

DANA  AWSSd  to  dr.  WILDER 
AS  LEADER  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY: 

Medal   M'ill   Be   Presented    Not  for 

Any  Specific  Achievement,  but  for  I 
J  J/  I)isting:uished  Career.  J 

I^he  Leslie  Dana  gold  medal  to  be! 
presented   Saturday     night     to  Dr.i 
William  Hamlin  Wilder  of  ChicagOj 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
prevention    of   blindness     is     to    be 
awarded  to  Dr.  Wilder  not- for  any 
specific  accomplishment,  but  in  rec- 
ognition of  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  leadership  in  ophthalmol-i 
ogy.  I 

.  The  award  is  made  each  year  by, 
,the  National  Society  for  the  Pre-  / 
yention  of  Blindness  in  co-opera-  \ 
tion  with  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  ] 
the  Blind.  It  will  be  presented  to 
Dr.  Wilder  at  a  dmner  at  Hotel 
Coronado. 

Dr.  Wilder  is  professor  emeritus 
of  ophthalmology  at  Rush  Medical 
College,  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Ophthalmology  since  it 
was  established  in  1917.  His  prin- 
cipal contribution  to  the  science  of 
ophthalmology  has  been  in  plastic 
■surgery  of  the  eyelid.  He  is  known 
also  for  the  encouragement  he  has 
given  to  social  work  among  the 
blind  and  for  fostering  high  profes-1  ^k 

sional    standards   for   ophthalmolo- 1 
gists. 


CHICAGO   DOCTOR   HONORED 


Presentation  of  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal,  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  to  Dr.  William  H.  Wilder  of 
Chicago.  L.  H.  Carris  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  is  presenting  the  medal  at  a  dinner  tendered  by  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. 


-  -S-kr—^atfT  • 


ALL    T  H  I  N  G  S  \  Refreshing  Contrast 

GOTV^TriRRPri  i       '^^^  ^^^'  ^^*^^®  ^^^^'  ^^  ^"^^  °^  stories  about 

^  -l-^   olivlirvr!/!^  ^j^g  inefficiency  of  government  and  the  crooked- 

-BY  HOWARD  VINCENT  O'BRIEN r  ncss  of  politicians.     The  few  remaining  lamp- 

^yf  Y  EYE  doctor,  who  promises  to  make  mePO^ts  of  hope  are  obscured  by  the  buzzing  gnats 

iVi  see  double  or  not  at  all  if  I  don't  keep  his^f  pessimism.    It  is  refreshing  to  hear  of  a  good 

name  out  of  it,  entertained  me  between  injec-IJ"'-*'  ^^'^  done. 


tions  of  belladonna  by  telling  me  a  little  insidei 


But  after  the  refreshment  there  comes  a  re 


newed  gloom.     So  little  is  accomplished,  when 
so  much  might  be. 

,       The  human  race  is  prodigal  of  time,  money 
of  Illinois,  where  the  people  are  of  the  purest ^^^  ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^-^  ^^  ^selessness.    When 

disease! 


I  story  of  politics. 

It  appears  that  down  in  the  southern  rcachesi 


American  stock,  but  extremely  poor,  the 
I  of  trachoma  is  rampant.     This   disease,   about 
'  whose  cause  or  origin  little  is  known,  leads  to 

blindness  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

It  can,  however,  be  cured  if  caught  in  time 

So  this  eye  doctor  and  others  went  to  the  gov- 
mor  of   the  state   and  wheedled   out   of   him 

5;5,000  of  state  funds.  Later,  $5,000  more  was 
; obtained.    A  private  charity  organization  kicked 

in  with  $9,000.  From  somewhere  else — it  may 
Ihave  been  the  state  again — came  another  $5,000. 
[Anyway,  there  was  a  grand  total  of  $24,000. 

\  Netting  a  Thousand  Per  Cent 

I  This  money  went  toward  the  establishment 
!of  clinics  and  dispensaries.  In  a  year  or  so  of 
I  work  some  500  cases  of  trachoma  were  cured. 
i  Some  of  the  patients  came  on  foot  for  treat- 
ment. One  young  man  walked  twenty  miles, 
to  and  from  his  home,  twice  a  week.  He  can 
walk,  now — and  see  where  he  is  gping. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  talc 
is  the  fact  th^t  $3,000  of  the  original  $24,000 
remains  unspent! 

The  state  pays  a  pension  of  $1  ?.  day  to  blind 

persons.      Through    the    expenditure    of    only 

?;2 1,000  the  taxpayers  have  been  saved  nearly 

200,000.     Putting  it  another  way,  this  invest- 

jment  has  paid  nearly   1,000   per  cent  in   cash 

'dividends.     Even  leaving  out  the  factor  of  the 

uman  suffering  avoided,  this  seems  like  pretty 

Sood  business. 


the  archaeologists  of  the  future  are  writing  their 
histories  of  our  time  they  will  have  queerer 
things  to  tell  about  us  than  anything  we  can 
now  tell  about  our  ancestors.  The  latter  did 
some  strangely  foolish  things,  but  mostly  be- 
cause they  didn't  know  any  etter.  We,  de- 
spite the  vast  amount  of  things  we  know,  go 
right  on  doing  things  that  would  be  beneath  the 
attention  of  an  idiot. 

A  single  shell,  fired  from  a  battleship,  costs 
as  much  as  curing  500  citizens  of  trachoma. 
The  archaeologists  will  have  a  hard  time  making 
sense  of  that! 

Who  Will  Survive? 

Some  day  a  race  of  men  may  stumble  on 
the  novel  idea  that  it  is  folly  to  squabble  among 
themselves  over  nothing  when  such  implacable 
and  well-equipped  enemies  are  assaulting  not 
merely  the  gates  of  civilization  but  life  itself. 

To  a  visitor  from  another — and  presumably 
more  intelligent — planet  the  human  race  would 
appear  at  this  moment  to  be  in  an  aggravated 
state  of  insanity.  Engaged  in  bitter  and  futile 
disputation  of  political  questions  which  it  can- 
not even  define,  it  ignores  the  onslaught  of  so 
potent  a  competitor  as  the  rat.  And  while  it 
girds  for  fratricidal  wars  that  can  benefit  no- 
body it  is  comfortably  indifferent  to  such 
things  as  preventable  blindness. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  will  of  providence  that 
man,  blind  even  when  he  thinks  he  sees,  is  to 
join  the  dinosaur  in  oblivion,  leaving  the  earth 
to  his  heirs — the  rodent,  the  insects  and  the 
microbe. 

[Copyright,  1935,  by  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc. J 
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More  Blindbn^ss,  an  Hereditary  111,  Faced 
^by  America  fromPoor  Depression  Diet 


(!■ 


New  York,   June  1   (A-P-) — One   sin  of 

the  present  depression,  the  effect  of  poor 

food,  may  be  visited  on  the  children  by 

j  heredity,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Bibli- 

i  oal    words,    for    several    generations    to 

I  come. 

The   specific    depression    diet   diseases, 
i  and  the  reasons  why  they  become  heredl- 
;tary,  were  described  today  to  the  Eugen- 
jics   Research    Association   by   Dr.   Eman- 
1  uel  M.  Josephson  of  New  York. 
I     Cataract  particularly,  blindness  due  to 
glaucoma  and  other   diseases,  and  prob- 
ably mental  troubles  less  clearly  defined 
are  the  depression  diet  heritage. 
(      It  is  unusual  for  disease  or  any  other 
trait    acquired    by    an    individual    to    be- 
come herditary,  but  Dr.  Josephson  cited 
,  records  to  prove  that  these  diet-inspired 
i  evils   would    be    transmitted   to    succeed- 
I  ing  generations. 

"We  are  now  passing  through  a  period 
during  which  ?.  large  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation is  suffering  from  severe  dietary  in- 
isuflficiency,"  he  said. 


"It  behooves  those  of  us  interested  in 
public  health  or  eugenics  to  warn  the 
public  that  unbalanced  depression  diets 
may  levy  a  horrible  toll  of  disease  and 
blindness  in  future  generations,  as  well 
as  on  the  present.  If  America  wishes  to 
take  no  risk  of  becoming,  like  China,  a 
country  with  a  high  incidence  of  blind- 
ness and  disease  due  to  prolonged  mal- 
nutrition, prompt  action  must  be  taken. 

"The  cost  of  prevention  need  not  be 
more  than  the  education  of  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  an  adequate  dietary  for 
the  prevention  of  some  conditions. 

"Day-blindness  has  become  widely 
prevalent  in  this  country,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  depression,  among  the 
school  children  of  the  poorer  elements  of 
the  community. 

"Day-blindness  and  its  later  stages, 
night-blindness  and  keratomalacia  and 
xerophthalmia,  are  due  to  deficiency  of 
vitamin  A.  Medical  and  genetic  litera- 
ture shows  that  this  condition  may  be- 
com^e  hereditary,  associated  with  other 
grave  disorders." 


Pryi:tinA^^}j4e-  ^JjalAA. 
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POOR  SIGHT 


According  to  a  joint  report  oy 
the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, cooperating  with  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  three  million  chil- 
dren "in  the  United  States  are 
handicapped  by  defective  eye- 
sight. The  most  frequently  found 
defect  is  far-sightedness,  with  as- 
tigmatism second,  and  near-sight- 
edness third. 

The  first  of  these  defects  re- 
sults in  headaches,  undue  fatigue, 
and  nerve  strain  because  of  the 
jdifficulties  of  close  work  entailed 
in  reading  and  study  upon  eyes 
(that  are  adapted  for  distance 
work.  The  near-sighted  child,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  he  is 
capable  of  close  woi*k,  is  handi- 
capped in  sports  and  suffers  loss 
of  important  emotional  outlet. 

The  conclusion  is  that  schools 
must  assume  primary  responsi- 
bility for  guarding  the  "eye- 
health"  of  children,  but  that  par- 
ents must  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  school  must  have  "op- 
timum lighting  and  seating  con- 
ditions, and  those  children  with 
defective  vision  should  be  freed 
from  the  strain  entailed  by  much 
writing  in  longhand."  Instead, 
the  touch  system  of  typewriting 
should  be  taught  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

One  can  hardly  imagine,  after 
reading  the  committee's  report, 
any  great  outcry  from  those  who, 
as  watchdogs  of  the  municipal 
treasuries,  as  firm  believers  in 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  myth, 
or  as  opponents  of  the  "socialized" 
activities  in  modern  education, 
have,  in  the  past,  decried  sight- 
saving  classes  as" fads  or  blunders. 
The  only  possible  objection  must 
be  to  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  correction  and 
preservation  of  eye-sight  in  chil- 
dren can  be  productive  of  the 
largest  revenues  to  the  state  and 
community. 

Authorities  declare  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  blindness  is 
preventable.  What  agency  is 
better  able  to  prevent  it  than  the 
schools,  themselves  the  product 
as  well  as  the  agent  of  intelli- 
gence? With  the  known  and  ack- 
nowledged  lack    of   interest,    the 


(Unit) 


ignorance  and  the  negligence  of 
many  parents,  eye-health,  con- 
served in  the  interest  of  child, 
parent  and  community,  must  nec- 
essarily become  a  first  obligation 
of  the  school. 

It  is  with  relief  and  gratitude 
that  citizens  of  Portland  realize 
that  our     education     authorities 
have    taken   early   cognizance   of 
the  situation  and  have  adopted  a 
.  sight-saving    program.      In    view 
i  of  the  report  referred     to,     our 
.  School   Board   may   feel   justified 
in   going   even    further   into   the 
matter    of    eye-health.      No    one 
who  has  a  child  of  school  age  will 
object  to  the  most  extensive  pro- 
gram of  sight-saving  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  that  science  and  good 
inriiTTnpnt  ran  devise. 


EYE^PQRTHE  FUTUl^E. 

Too  little  known  are  the  praise- 
worthy activities  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
The  blind  population  of  the  UnTTed 
^tatCB^Jiunibers  approximately  11^,000, 
but  the^  foVm  only  a  small  minority  of 
those  needing  visual  help.  To  them  and 
to  the  whole  project  of  saving  sight  the 
society    devotes   itself. 

Its  report  for  the  year  1934,  just  is- 
sued, gives  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  ■ 
the  work.  Nearly  a  quarter-million  pub- 
lications were  distributed  in  answer  to 
inquiries.  A  film  feature  on  preventing  , 
blindness  was  shown  hundreds  of  times 
to  medical  groups,  parents,  teachers 
and  students.  Members  of  the  eo- 
siety's  staff  assisted  in  local  sight  con- 
servation activities  in  eighty-six  cities. 

Co-operating  with  the  CWA  and  the 
FERA  the  society  has  furnished  infor- 
mation on  eye  protection  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  relief  workers.  It  also 
has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  causes  of  blindness  among  2,700 
children  and  is  continuing  its  campaign 
against  ''babies'  sore  eyes."  The  so- 
ciety yet  hopes  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
ease completely,  for  in  the  past  twenty- 
eix  years  the  number  of  children 
blinded  as  a  result  of  failure  to  receive 
proper  eye  treatment  at  birth  has  been 
reduced  from  26.5  per  cent  to  6.7  per 
cent. 

Prevention  of  eye  accidents  from  flre- 
*or];s  and  in  industry  are  two  more 

goals  which  the  society  seeks.  It  la 
behind  the  movement  in  the  various 
state  legislatures  to  require  safety 
glass  In  motor  vehicles.  Finally  its  es- 
tablishment of  twenty-nine  additional 
sight-saving  classes  last  year  for  chil- 
dren v'ith  seriously  defective  vision 
brought  the  total  number  to  459  claiSses 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions. 

Dependent  largely  on  donations  for 
support,  the  society  has  carried  out  a 
splendid  program.  It  is  one  of  those 
organizations  working  quietly  and 
efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
that  deserves  high  tribute  from  the  na- 
tion for  the  fight  it  is  waging. 


CURLEYWARNS 

OF  FIREWORKS 

P       

30  Killed  and  30.000  Hurt 
Last  Fourth  of  July 


£Mld-H^  y^^id^-.  /^Ic'ul/^^ 


Pointingr  out  that  30  persons  were 
killed  and  30,000  injured  by  fireworks 
last  year  throughout  the  country, 
Governor  Curley  last  night  urged  a 
safe  and  sane  celebration  of  July  4th  in 
Massachusetts. 

His  warning  came  upon  being  in- 
formed by  the  National  Society 'for  the 
Prevention  of  the,^iiNCl  that  262  per- 
sons received  serious  injuries  to  their 
eyes  last  year  through  the  use  of  fire- 
works, and  many  actually  lost  their 
sight. 

In  a  letter  to  the  organization,  the 
Governor  said;  "I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
sincere  congratulations  for  the  splendid 
work  which  your  organization  is  doing 
in  focusing  public  attention  upon  the 
necessity  of  safety  campaigns  in  con- 
nection with  th©  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Independence  Day. 

"All  the  agencies  charged  with  the 
conservation  of  life,  limb  and  health  in 
Massachusetts,"  said  the  Governor, 
"have  endeavored  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  safety 
campaign  along  the  lines  which  have 
■been  recommended  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  as  a  consequence  of  our 
combined  efforts,  plus  your  splendid 
contribution.  Independence  Day  may 
be  experienced  this  year  without  a 
single      child      suffering      the      lo.«.s      of 


ri^OfRIOrS-STILL  UNSAFE 

The  widespread  Impression  that  the  Fourth 
i  of  July  celebration  is  as  glorious  as  ever  and 
!  fairly  safe  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Gains  in  safety  have  been  made,  due  largely  to 
the  persistent  campaign  initiated  more  than  a 
score  of  years  ago,"  but  the  National  Society  for 
the  Preventiog,  nf  Rlinxl,ne.ss  collected  last  year 
the  names  of  29  persons  who  died  from  Inde- 
pendence day  fireworks  accidents  and  of  more 
than  2600  others  who  were  seriously  hurt.  Of 
those  injured,  59  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  and 
four  of  both,  two  lost  an  ear  and  ten  a  hand. 
Most  of  the  casualties  were  caused  by  the  fire- 
cracker. '^ 

Yes,  there  has  been  progress.  The  Fourth 
is  safer  than  it  v/as.  But  the  mother  of  the 
boy  who  loses  an  eye,  and  the  father  of  the 
lad  who  loses  a  hand  or  a  finger,  have  their 
own  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be.  The  casualties 
that  now  occur  are  due,  it  must  be  said,  as 
much  to  the  carelessness  of  parents  and  other 
older  persons  as  to  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  children.  Alfred  E.  Smith  a  few  weeks 
ago  said  just  the  right  thing:  ''I  am  for  a 
Fourth  of  July  in  which  not  a  single  American 
child  will  be  killed,  in  which  not  one  boy  will 
lose  an  eye,  in  which  no  child  will  be  burned." 


i^r  %  I9,^r  _^ 

EYE    PROTPECTION   FOR       ^ 

NEW-BORN    CHELDREN 

As  a  means  of  protecting  new- 
born infants  from  eye  infections 
to  which  they  may  be  exposed  at 
birth  and  which  maght  result  in 
blindness,  the  state  department  of 
health,  effective  July  1st,  has  been 
required  by  a  statutory  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  the  departnjent 
and  enacted  by  the  recent  Gener- 
al Assembly,  to  furnish  in  a  con- 
venient form  a  prophylactic  solu- 
tion for  this  purpose,  to  be  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  to  persons 
licensed  to  practice  healing  arts 
or  midwivery.  Formerly,  the  stat- 
ute required  only  that  any  per- 
son in  attendance  at  the  birth  of 
an  infant  in  a  state-aided  institu- 
tion or  any  midwife  attending  a 
birth  must  instill  a  prophylactic 
solution  into  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
fant. By  the  1935  amendment,  this 
protection  is  afforder  to  every  child 
born  in  Connecticut. 
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H^LP  THIS  UNION  MAN 

BATTLE   BLINDNESS 


JAw  urgen 
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urgent  appeal   is   being   inaTie 
by   Operating   Engineers   Local   No. 
320,  in  behalf  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers  who  is   threatened   with  blind- 
ness.   The  Union  Local  is  seeking  to 
raise  funds  with  which  to  send  this 
brother  to  the  Mayo  clinic  in  Min- 
nesota, and  any  Union  members  who 
desire  to  help  in  this  worthy  cause, 
I  can  send  contributions  to  B.  T.New- 
1  ton,  401  Cole  Street,  Florence,  secre- 
j  tary  of  the  Local.     Any  cash  contri- 
f  bution  will  be  appreciated. 
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\PYovLr  Eyes 

*  By  Geo.  H.  Dears,  O.  D. 

Optometric   Supervisor 
Stoughton    Public    Schools 
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Under  the  caption,  "Eyesight  of 
children  'bad,"  The  New  York  Times 
says  in  part:  "Approximately  3,000,- 
000 — three  million — ichildren  were 
held  in  a  report  mad©  public  to  be 
handicapped   by   defective   eyesight. 

"The  report,  issued  by  joint  dam- 
mittee  of  Naitional  Edutattional  As- 
sociation and  fthe  American  Medical 
Associatiom  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  So,oiety  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness." 

Since  there  are  approximately 
25,000,000  school  children  in  the 
country,  this  would  indicate  thalt 
about  12%  of  them  are  held  to  have 
defective  eyesight. 

Dr.  James  A.  Keenan,  dire.ctor  of 
Schowl  Hygiene  of  the  Bioston  Public 
Schools,  has  recently  released  a  re- 
port showing  that  115,000  pupils  ex- 
amined in  the  Boston  schools  were 
found  to  have  defective  vision.  He 
reports  that  over  7,000  cihildren  that 
are  not  wearing  glasses  should  have 
them  provided,  and,  according  to  the 
Boston  Post,  of  the  12,000  children 
that  are  wearing  them,  some  4,500 
of  these  children  are  wearing  im-  i 
I  proper  glasses. 

Defective  eyesight  is  usually  a  re- 
sult of  imyopia — near  sigiht — or  as- 
tigmatism. In  our  own  schools  about 
fifteen  peaTent  of  the  children  have 
defective  eyeso^ght;  of  these,  about  6 
percent  are  myopic. 

When  the  e^yesighlt  is  defective,  ex- 
tended use  of  the  eyes  causes  harm- 
ful eyestrain,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  this  eyestrain  to  Cause  eyes 
already  decfective  to  develop  more 
serious  eye  troubles. 


NEW  LENS  OFFMS 
HOPE  FOR  BLIND 

I  Inventor  Says  20,000  Children 

May   Be   Returned   to 
I  World  of  Vision 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  35  (AP)— Twenty 
thousand  children  in  schools  for  the 
I  blind  may  be  returned  soon  to  the  world 
of  vision  through  the  aid  of  a  newly 
created  "microvision"  lens,  Dr.  William 
Feinbloom,  research  fellow  In  optometry 
at  Columbia  University,  announced  to- 
day. 

Dr.  Feinbloom,  creator  of  the  lens, 
told  of  the  research,  development  and 
results  of  the  aid  to  vision  at  the  14th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Optometry. 

I     Dr.  Feinbloom  brought  onto  the  plat- 
form four  former  "patients,"  who  told 
of  having  spent  from  six  years  to  dec- 
1  ades  of  their  lives  knowing  the  world 
only  throxigh  soimd  or  touch. 

They  had  only  five  per  cent,  vision — 
in  other  words,  were  95  per  cent,  blind. 
The  most  rapid  movement  close  to  their 
eyes  was  only  slightly  perceptible. 

With  the  miscrovision  lens  they  read 
newspapers  out  loud. 

Paris  Blind  Expert  | 
iv  Duefl^reOct.  4| 
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There  are  between  five  and  six 
million  blind  persons  in  tlie 
world,  and  in  most  cases  the 
causes  of  blindness  is  prevent- 
able, according  to  Dr.  Alix 
Churchill,  who  is  associate  secre- 
tary-general of  the  International 
Association  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  will  visit  Washington 
on  Oct.  4  and  5  for  a  conference 
with  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Vories.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  of  the  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
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to  BE  HERE  m  21-23 
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Mix  Churchill  Is  Leader  in 
Organizations  Fighting  Blind- 
ness and  Tuberculosis. 


Dr.     Alix     Churchill      of      Paris, 
France,  associate  secretary-general 
of  the  International  Association  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  exec- 
1  litive  secretary  ot  tne  international 
'  Union     Against     Tuberculosis,     re- 
,  cently   arrived   in  New  York  for  a 
series   of   conferences   in   the   Unit- 
ed   States    regarding    policies    and 
procedure    in    a    world-wide    fight 
against  blindness  and  tuberculosis. 
She  will  be  in  St.  Louis  Sept.  21 
to  23  to  confer  with  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stebbir.s   cf  the   '"'"SBilfj   <^"l7^'n''^- 
,  sion     tm-     the     Blind;     Joseph     W. 
Bcc^te^,  TxSenlllVe'Te'iliretary  of  the 
Missouri    Tuberculosis    Association, 
and   A.   W.   Jones,   executive   secre- 
,  tary      of      the      Tuberculosis      and 
j  Health  Society  of  St.  Louis. 
I      The  International  Association  for 
'  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  scien- 
tific and   educational  activities  for 
the    conservation     of     sight     in     36 
countries.    Americans  were  largely 
;  responsible   for    the     establishment 
j  of  this  organization  at  a  conference 
I  at  The  Hague   in  1929.    The   Inter- 
national Union  Against  Tuberculo- 
sis, composed  of  representatives  of 
44  nations,  also  is  designed  to  be  a 
clearing  house  for  information. 
•'Sight-Saving  Classes." 
Dr.  Churchill,  on  arrival  in  New 
,  York,  said  she  estimated  that  there 


were  five  or  six  million  blind  per- 1 
sons  in  the  world.    Most  causes  of  I 
blindness  are  preventable,  she  said.  ' 
There  is  a  steady  growing  interest 
among  European   educators   in   the 
use    of   "sight-saving   classes'    as   a 
means   of   educating   children   with 
seriously  defective  vision,  she  con- 
tinued,    but     the     movement     has 
grown  more   rapidly  in   the  United 
States,    where    there    are    462    such 
classes  in  144  communities. 

Summarizing  the  theories  con- 
cerning the  evolution  of  tubercu- 
losis throughout  the  world.  Dr.  , 
Churchill  stated  one  school  believed 
that  the  last  two  centuries  have 
witnessed  a  tuberculosis  epidemic 
which  is  slowly  dying  out,  and  that 
anti-tuberculosis  measures  have 
had  little  effect. 

Others,  she  continued,  believe 
economic  conditions  are  the  main 
factor  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate.  A  third 
theory,  she  said,  advanced  by  Sir 
•Robert  Philip  of  Edinburgh,  holds 
anti-tuberculosis  measures  have  a 
definite  and  decisive  influence  on 
the  incidence  of  the  disease. 
Cites  Reduced  Mortality. 
However,  all  major  countries 
have  been  developing  anti-tubercu- 
losis measures  since  1905,  she 
stated,  and  since  that  time  a  de- 
cline in  the  death  rate  has  been 
observed.  "In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  the  figure  has  come  down 
from  195  deaths  per  100,000  inhab- 
itants in  1900  to  63  in  1932,  a  de- 
cline of  67  per  cent." 

Generally  speaking,  she  said,  the 
decline  is  most  marked  in  such 
countries  as  the  United  States, 
Great  Britam  and  Denmark,  where 
anti-tuberculosis  programs  have 
reached  the  highest  level  of  effi- 
ciency and  have  been  in  operation 
for  the  longest  time. 

Besides  visiting  St.  Louis,  she 
will  observe  activities  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  tubercu>« 
losis  in  New  York,  Boston,  Wash-^ 
ington,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Buf- 
falo,   Baltimore    and    Denver. 
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Fever  Treatment 
For  Blindness 

ARTIFICIAL  fever  treatment  is  proving 
I.  to  be  a  new  weapon  in  the  war  on  blind- 
ness and  is  expected  to  be  a  means  of  pre- 
venting one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  this 
affliction.    Patients    whose    vision    was    re- 
stored   by    this    treatment    combined    with 
drugs   were    reported   by    Drs.    Arthur   M. 
Culler  and  Walter  M.  Simpson  of  Miami 
\alley  Hospital,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  the  Amer- 
ican   and    Canadian    medical    associations. 
The  patients  had  become  blind  because 
of  syphilitic  infection.  This  disease  causes 
from  10  to  15  percent  of  all  blindness.  Dr. 
Culler  said.  In  some  cases,  improvement  be- 
gan  after  one  or  two  treatments  and  the 
patients  recovered  useful  vision.  In  cases  in 
which  atrophy  or  other  permanent  damage 
had  occurred,  the  fever  treatment  did  not 
appear  to  help  any  more  than  other  forms 
of  treatment.  As  most  of  the  58  patients  had 
failed  to  respond  to  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment the  results  were  considered  satisfac- 
tory. 

Importance  of  beginning  fever  treatment 
in  the  early  stages  of  syphilis  in  order  to 
prevent  blindness  was  emphasized  by  Dr. 
Culler.  The  artificial  fever  treatment  has 
already  been  found  useful  in  the  mental 
disease  which  results  from  syphilitic  in- 
fection, it  was  pointed  out. 

The  patients  in  the  series  reported  were 
given  10  treatments  of  five  hours  each  with 
temperatures  above  105  degrees,  Fahren- 
heit. Skill  in  the  use  of  artificial  fever  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  most  patients 
do  not  need  to  remain  in  the  hospital.  When 
the  five-hour  period  of  fever  is  over,  streams 
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A    NOBLE   MISSION 


(Boston  Traveler) 


Boston  is  to  greet  Tiost  dis- 
tingui.sljecl  guest.  Sept  .  a.id  29< 
when  Dr.  Mix  Chiuchin  of  Paris 
comes  to  observe  the  work  of  three 
of  our  city's  world-famed  institu- 
tions, the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  the  prevention  of 
blindness  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts division  tor  the  blind,  ana 
the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association 
Dr.  Churchill  is  associate  secretary- , 
general  of  the  International  Asso-  , 
elation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness and  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Union  Against  Tub- 
ercclosis. 

We  have  in  our  city  some  noble 
men  and  v/omen  engaged  in  the 
ex;alted  missions  mentioned,  and 
the  results  of  their  consecrated  la- 
bors have  been  blessed  indeed. 

In  these  days  of  .selfishness  and 
disputes  over  possessions,  hov/ 
heartening  it  is  to  observe  that  wd 
have  so  many  fine  men  and  wor- 
thy women  giving  freely  of  their 
talents,  their  time  and  their  money, 
to  relieve  human  misery.  Dr.  Chur- 
chill, an  outstanding  woman  sci- 
entist Is  the  vital  spark  back  of 
much  of  the  endeavor  and  her  visit 
to  Boston  sui-ely  will  be  of  help 
in  our  war  against  preventable 
blindness  and  the  dread  white 
plague.  


BLINDNES^  IN   CHILDREN 

Frequent    Tests    and    Proper    Lighting 
^ill  prevent  Poor  Eyesight 

I     The   Aforklii-.s  for   the   common   pur- 
pose   of •_  preventing    blindness    include 
eye  physicians,    nurses,    safety    engin- 
eers,   hospital     social    workers,     social 
hygiene        authortiies,        teachers, 
and  others.     By  legislation   and   pub- 
lic education,  we  may  confidently  e.\- 
pect   the   eradication   of   some    of    the 
major   causes    of    blindness    such    as 
ophthalmia      neonatorum      commonly 
.  knotvn    as    "babies   sore    eyes"    in    the 
,  next    twenty-five    years.      The    older 
generation   has   proven   that   the    pre- 
vention of  blindness  is  a  perfectly  ra- 
tional  and  practical  enterprise.   Crede 
published   over  50   years  ago  his  plan 
of  preventing  ophthalmia   neonatorum 
The   medical   profession   has   tested    it 
j  and   proved   its   value.     A   young   mo- 
ther who  was  told  that  it  was  too  late 
I  to    do    anything    to    prevent    life-long 
blindness  in  her  first-born  not   y3t   a 
j  month  old  was  a  pathetic  sight.  Doc- 
tors who  saw  many  hopeless  cases  of 
I  this  sort  demanded  legislation  and  as 
j.  a    result    nearly    every     state     in    the 
I  Union  now   requires  that  doctors   and 
'  midwives   use    silver   nitrate    di'ops    in 
[the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth.     Twenty- 
!■  seven   years    ago,    almost    30%    of    the 
I  children  entering  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  were  blind  from 
this  infection.     Now  less  than   7%   of 
the  new  students  entering  school;;  for 
the   blind   have   lost  their   sight   from 
ophthalmia     neonatorum.      The     goal 
will   not    be   reached   until   this   figure 
has   been   reduced   to   an  infinitesimal 
percentage. 

Before  vaccination  became  general  in 
Europe  small  pox  caused  l-8th  to 
l-6th  of  the  blindness,  "eonscientiou.g 
objectors"  to  vaccination  may  not 
realize  that  small  pox  often  results  in 
life-long  blindness.  In  rural  areas, 
such  as  Washington  county,  where 
distances  between  farm  houses  and 
doctor's  offices  may  be  great,  a  rela- 
tively painless  vaccination  may  ,be  a 
factor  in  preventing  life-long  blind- 
ness is  small  pox  breaks  out. 

Diseases  of  childhood  such  as  meas- 
les, scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  and 
occasionally  mumps  and  whooping 
cough,  may  cause  blindness.  Diph- 
theria toxoid  and  small  pox  vaccine  is 
available  without  cost  to  every  school 
child  in  Washington  county.  Local  in- 
fections of  the  eyes  are  common  in 
childhood  and  in  most  cases  not  ser- 
'ious,   but   whenever  there    is    a    dis-| 


charge  from  the  eyes,  the  child  should 
be  examined  by  a  physician  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  serious  condi- 
tion present  Trachoma,  while  not 
common  in  this  section,  still  does  oc- 
cur, and  if  neglected,  is  likely  to  cause 
very  marked  decrease  in  visual  ability 
if  not  total  blindness. 


e  relations'lilp  of""  diet  to  eye- 
health  has  become  much  better  known 
through  re.search  on  vitamines.  We 
still  do  not  know  in  1935  what  a  vita- 
mine  is  although  they  have  been  sep- 
arated into  seven  group;  and  each 
group  is  a  necessity  for  good  health. 
Abscence  of  vitamine  A  from  the  diet 
may  result  in  "night  blindness"  which 
results  in  the  inability  to  see  in  the 
twilight  and  in  some  cases  in  corneal 
disease.  A  diet,  rich  in  milk,  eggs, 
green  vegetables  and  truits,  low  in 
meat  and  iree  particularly  from  pas- , 
tries  will   help  prevent  this  condition.  \ 

A      great      proportion     oi     life-long  I 
blindness   is   due   to   congenital   blind-  j 
nesa    The    important    causes    of    this  I 
condition    are    not    known.      Parental  i 
syphilis  transmitted  to  the  child  is  the  i 
cause    of    interstitial    keratitis,    which  j 
in  many  cases  cripples  the   vision  for 
life.     The   effort   to   prevent   blindness  j 
from   orphthalmia    neonatorum    brings  | 
us  in  close  alliance  with  social  hygiene . 
workers  who  are  laboring  for  the  full 
control  of  social  diseases.  These  work- 
ers, like  all  engaged  in  the  prevention, 
of   disease,   need    the   cooperation   and- 
help  of  all  citizens  in  the  community, 
as  they  strive  to  bring  about  a  higher 
standard  of  life. 

Every  child  in  school  should  under- 
stand what  is  good  vision  and  how  the 
eyes  must  be  used  to  help  it.  All 
school  children  should  have  yearly ' 
eye  examinations  and  defects  correct- 
ed if  possible.  The  school  environment 
is  important  in  eye  health  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
right  lighting,  shades,  wall  coloring, 
etc.  Many  one  room  rural  schools  be- 
cause of  bad  lighting  have  an  unreas- 
onably large  percentage  of  children 
suffering  from  eye  strain.  According 
to  recommendations  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness all  seats  and  desks  in  school 
rooms  should  be  arranged  so  that 
light  comes  from  above,  over  the  left 
shoulder.  Neither  pupils  nor  teachers 
should  face  the  windows.  It  is  import- 
ant also  that  attention  be  given  to . 
the  location  of  blackboards.  They 
should  not  be  placed  between  win- 
dows and  should  not  be  located  where 
reflections  will  cause  glare.  School 
authorities  can  always  receive  sugges- 
tions and  advice  regarding  proper 
school  room  lighting  from  the  above 
mentioned  society  which  has  head- 
quarters in  New  York  city. 

A  few  years  ago  an  unusual  number 
of  school  children  from  a  small  one- 
voom  rural  school  in  Washington 
county  were  referred  to  an  oculist.  It 
seemed  strange  that  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  children  from  one  small 
school  should  have  difficulties.  On  in- 
vestigation of  the  school  plant  it  was 
found  that  the  lighting  of  the  room 
was  extremely  bad  and  sufficient  to 
cause  eye  strain  in  the  children.  While 
the  correction  of  eye  defects  were  be- 
ing effected  the  school  authorities 
made  necessary  alterations  in  thie 
.«;chcolhouse  so  that  better  light  ,was 
afforded. 
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One  of  the  dangerous  toys  comincui- 
ly  used  by  children  is  the  ayrgitn. 
Many  eyes  are  lost  every  year  through 
these  injuries.  The  sale  of  these'giins 
is  a  misdemeanor  'but  the  law  is  not 
enforced.  Fourth  ol"  July  injuries  a(nd 
plajing  with  explosives  account  for 
the  loss  of  many  eyes  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  proliibition  of  the  sale  of 
fireworks  will  be  enforced  at  an  early 
dato. 

"Blindness  is  preventable;  It  is  a 
duty  placed  directly  upon  us,  to  make 
sure  that  the  growing  generation  has 
the  best  visual  ability  we  can  confer 
upon  them.  We  must  also  do  what 
we  can  to  remove  inherited  handi- 
caps. "As  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto 
them. " 
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jPARIS  PHYSICIAN 
COMING  TO  BOSTON 


tudying    Prevention    of 
Tuberculosis,  Blindness 


Dr  Alix  Churchill  of  Paris,  making 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  and  the  National  So- 


DR  ALIX  CHURCHILL 

ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
will  be  in  Boston  next  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  She  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  International  Union  Against  Tu- 
berculosis and  a?sociate  secretary 
general  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
The    International    Union    Against 

I  Tuberculosis      includes     44      nations, 
among   them  the   United   States.     Dr 

,Leo  Piestrzynski  of  Warsaw,  Poland, 

'is  president,  and  Prof  Lopo  de  Car- 
valho  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  president- 

j  elect.  The  next  meeting  of  the  union 
will  be  in  Lisbon  in  September,  1936. 
Arrangements  for  Dr  Churchill's 
visit  to  Boston  are  in  charge  of 
Frank  Kiernan,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis 
League.  Visits  will  be  made  to  the 
Prendergast  Preventorium,  Rehabiii- 1 
tation  Workshop  of  Boston  Tuber- 1 
culosis  Association,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  for  the  •  Blind,  anJTie^Tate 
House  to  confer  with  Dr  Henry  D. 
Chadwick,  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health,  and  other  officials. 


\        5,000,000  BLIND  PERSONS 

!  There  are  approximately  5,000.000 
blind  persons  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  F.  de  Lapersonne, 
president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, which  held  its  annual  confer- 
ience  in  London  recently.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  who  are  blind  there 
are  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  suffer  from  defective 
vision.  Professor  Lapersonne  said, 
adding  that  recent  studies  indicate 
that  a  larger  amount  of  blindness 
Is  hereditary  than  Is  generally  real- 
ized. Thirty-four  countries  were 
I  represented  at  the  conference. 


Friday,  December  6,  l^5t) 


Friends  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  who  are  unable  to  attend  its  annual 
conference  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  5-7,  may  wish 
to  tune  in  on  a  discussion  of  "The  Prohlem  of  Fire- 
works Accidents,"  which  will  "be  "broadcast  over 
Radio  Station  WEAF  and  the  entire  network  of  NBC. 
Important  addresses  will  be  given  by: 

Dr.  Leland  Cofer,  Chairman,  American  Museum  of 
Safety  Fireworks  Accident  Prevention  Committee; 

Dr.  C.  H.  Watson,  Pres.,  National  Safety  Council; 

C.  H.  Fleming,  Exec.  Secy.,  Pyrotechnic  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


The  Fireworks  Problem  to  the  Fore 

This  is  none  too  early  for  full  and  free  con- 
sideration of  fireworks,  and  the  casualties  caused 
by  them,  with  an  eye  to  vigorous  effort  to  make 
the  1936  and  subsequent  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions actually  safe.  Thus,  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  and  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Pyrotechnic  Industries,  Inc.,  are  to 
be  praised  and  encouraged  in  their  endeavor, 
outlined  at  a  three-day  meeting  in  New  York,  to 
find  a  workable  course  of  remedial  action. 

Careful  notice  of  what  was  said  and  done  at 
the  sessions  is  recommended  to  parents  and  all , 
others  concerned  with  the  safety  problems  that 
the  annual  Independence  Day  observance  brings.  \ 
Louis  Resnick,  of  the  National  Society  for  the  [ 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  summarized  findings 
of  a  survey  of  this  year's  Fourth  of  July  acci- 
dents which  caused  thirty  or  more  death's  and 
7738  injuries.  C.  H.  Fleming,  representing  the 
fireworks  manufacturers,  said  that  misuse  and 
the  products  of  irresponsible  manufacturers  were 
largely  to  blame  for  the  casualty  lists.  His 
suggestion  that  the  manufacturers  are  ready  to 
co-operate  in  eliminating  the  plainly  dangerous 
types  of  fireworks  gives  promise  that  at  least 
something  definite  will  be  done  by  next  July  in 
the  interests  of  safety,  and  that  aside  from 
whatever  legislation  the  contemplated  fireworks 
control  campaign  may  produce. 


There  seems  little  likelihood  that  much  effec- 
tive legal  prohibition  of  fireworks,  as  sought  by 
some  of  the  conference  speakers,  can  be  im- 
mediately realized.  Obstacles  are  obvious.  A 
great  many  people,  perhaps  a  majority,  do  not 
believe  the  annual  casualty  lists  warrant  a  ban 
on  fireworks.  Many  still  think  a  Fourth  with- 
out fireworks  would  be  no  Fourth  at  all.  More- 
over, fireworks  manufacturers  and  dealers  don't 
look  kindly  on  anti-fireworks  legislation.  That's 
natural  enough. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  More  and  more  communities  throughout  the 
country  have  tightened  their  fireworks  regula-  \ 
tions  during  recent  years.  Many  have  forbidden 
sale  of  all  except  sparklers,  and  some  have 
clamped  down  on  all  forms,  "harmless"  or  not. 
Here  in  Worcester  the  types  of  fireworks  and 
the  number  of  days  permitted  for  sale  of  them 
are  closely  restricted.  Such  restrictions  will 
most  certainly  be  increased  gradually  until  the 
casualty  list  is  substantially  decreased.  The 
trend  is  plain. 

The  preferable  method  of  making  the  Fourth 
safe  is  for  the  manufacturers  to  go  earnestly 
about  the  job  themselves,  by  inventing  safe  fire- 
works and  producing  only  that  kind.  Maybe 
they  can't  do  that.  Unless  they  do  something  of 
that  sort,  however,  the  other  alternative  of  leg- 
islation— and  on  a  statewide  scale  which  would 
be  effective  by  contrast  with  here-and-there  locfti 
bans — seems  inevitable,  sooner  or  later. 
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'^fh"Momp.  of  a  Miracle! 


Modern  miracles  were  performed  today  and  The  Press- 
Scimitar's  cameraman  looKed  un: — The  blind  were  made  to 
see  by  skilled  eye  specialists  as  "Ellett  Day,"  honoring  Dr. 
'TrrC'.'h^lWlly  was  veleViiTted.  Here  is  how  a  cataract,  which 
blotted  out  the  sight  of  a  patient,  was  removed  at  Mernphis 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital. 

— staff   Photos    by   Hilmon    PiiiPKar. 


The  patient  is  wheeled  into  the  operating  room. 


AT 

CLINIC-BUND 
MADETO  SEE 

Specialists  Give  Their  Services! 

As    Practical    Memorial 

To   Dr.   Ellett 


MID-SOUTH     GREAT     HERE 


To  Honor  Memphian;  Happy 

Day  for  the   Sightless; 

Free  Operations 


OeUing  the  eye  ready  for  the  operation. 


By   CLARK   PORTEOUS 

Prexa-HcimAtar  Staff  Writer 

The  blind  were  made  to  see 
today  as  specialists  of  the 
Mid-South  gathered  in  Mem- 
phis in  honor  of  Dr.  Edward 
Coleman  Ellett,  9ne  of  the 
leading  eye  specialists  of  the  world. 

Today  is  "Ellett  Day"  and  medical 
men  set  it  apart  to  pay  homage  to 
the  past  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Opthalmological  Association — 
one  of  the  highest  honors  that  can 
come  to  an  eye  doctor. 

People  with  impaired  vision  and 
other  sufferers  were  gathered  from 
Memphis  and  the  Tri-State  territory. 
Delicate  operations  were  performed 
by  leading  specialists,  and  the  work 
was  performed  free  of  charge. 

Modern  miracles  of  surgery  were 
done  at  Memphis  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Hospital  and  at  Baptist  Hos- 
pital, with  scores  of  doctors,  masked 
and  immaculate  in  white,  hovering 
over  the  tables  and  listening  intently 
lo  the  explanations  of  the  experts. 
The  Guest  of  Honor 

Tall,  soft-voiced  Dr.  Ellett,  who 
has  saved  the  sight  of  so  many  peo- 
ple, performed  some  operations  him- 
self  and   explained   his   work.    Dr, 


Doctors  look  on  as  the  operation  gets  under  way. 


A  close-up  of  the  climax — delicate  work  by  the  specialist. 


Ellett,  keen-eyed  despite  his  white 

moustache  and  hair,  is  on  his  43d 

year   of   practice    in   Memphis.    He 

worked  at  an  Eastern  hospital  two 

I  years  after  he  was  graduated  from 

i  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

■  then  returned  here. 

I     Here  are  some  of  the  things  Dr. 

;  Ellett  and  the  other  specialists  did 

I  today: 

I     George    W.    Griffin,    69 -year-old 
;  Lepanto.  Ark.,  farmer,  will  be  able 
j  to  see  again  as  the  result  of  a  cata- 
I  ract    removal.     He    has    been    blind 
!  in  one  eye  for  six  years  and  in  the 
i  other  for  three  years. 
I     L.    O.   Wallick,    31,   supervisor   of 
'  instrumental    music    in     the    high 
;  school  and  A.  &  M.  College  at  Mon- 
i  ticello.  Ark.,  will  regain  the  use  of 
i  his    eyes.      Mr.    Wallick    has    been 
unable    to   read    or   focus   his   eyes 
•since    a    light    fixture    fell    on    his 
head  AUg.  3.    His  right  eye  was  re- 
paired    in    a     retinal     detachment 
operation    today.     This   will   enable 
!  him  to  control  his  eyes. 
Cataract 
Mrs.  Emma  Crumpton.  75.  of  1334 
Emmerson,  hasn't  read  in  10  years. 
Her  eyes  have  been  so  bad  she  could 
.scarcely     see     for     the     past     two 
months.      Cataract    removal    today 
will  restore  her  sight — at  least,  the 
chances  are  98  out  of  100  that  the 
operation    was    a    success.      It    will 
probably  be  a  week  before  bandages 
are  removed.     Then  she  will  prob- 
ably be  fitted  with  glasses. 

S.  W.  Keck,  75,  who  says  "I  live 
wherever   I'm   at,"   has   been   blind 

five  years.    An  operation  today  will 
bring  sight  back  to  his  dull  eyes. 

W.  S.  Loftin,  80-year-old  resident 
of  Shelby  County  Hospital,  has  suf- 
fered from  impaired  vision  for  sev- 
eral years.  William  S.  Ewing,  75, 
County  Hospital,  could  read,  but  he 
couldn't  see  anyone  standing  75  feet 
away.  Operations  were  performed  i 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  restore.' 
their  vision. 

The  patients  were  brought  up  to 
the  third  floor  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospital  in  wheel  chairs. 
On  the  cataract  cases,  nursesj 
squeezed  drops  of  cocaine  into  the  I 
patients'  eyes  half  an  hour  before 
the  operation  in  some  cases,  to 
deaden  the  eye  and  kill  pain.  The 
patients  are  not  put  to  sleep. 

Sterilization 

Before  the  surgeon  came  In,  as- 
sistants scrubbed  the  patients'  eyes 
with  white  sterilized  soap.  A  rub- 
ber bulb  containing  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  bicholoride  of  mercury  was 
squeezed  above  the  eye  and  the  pa- 
tient told  to  roll  the  eyes. 

The  bicholoride  was  washed  put 
with  boric  acid  in  a  final  rinse. 
Iodine  was  daubed  on  the  cheek  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  A  hypodermic 
needle  of  one  per  cent  of  novocaine 
was  inserted  in  the  iodine  spot.  This 
is  to  deaden  the  nerve  that  sup- 
plies the  eye-lid.  It  prevents  the 
patient  from  squeezing  his  eye  shut  | 
and  ruining  the  operation.  ^  i 


Wheeling  the  patient  out.    He  loill  soon  know  whether  sight 
has  been  restored. 
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adrenalin  was  injected  by  needle 
mto  the  white  of  the  eye  to  doadeu 
It  so  an  incision  could  be  made. 

Then    ;iie   surgeon   came   in,   fol-  i 
lowed  by  a  group  of  doctors  watch- 
mg   the   work.    Patients   were   kept  | 
leady  in  several  operating  rooms  and 
there  was  no  delay. 

Doctors  told  the  patients  they 
would  not  be  hurt,  and  they  weren't. 
One  doctor  held  a  powerful  light 
that  thnust  a  steady  beam  into  the 
afflicted  eye.  The  operating  doctor 
giasped  minute  forceps,  knives  and 
other  Instruments  in  rubber-gloved 
fmgers. 

In  some  cases,  little^  steel  clamps 
kept  the  eye  open.  Talking  reassur- 
ingly, the  doctor  would  explain  why 
he  made  a  particular  kind  of  inci- 
sion in  a  certain  place,  stopping  his 
flow  of  surgical  talk  occasionally  to 
ask  a  squirming  patient  to  keep 
still. 

Source  of  Cataract 

In  general,  a  cataract  is  an  opasity, 
or  density,  of  the  lens,  which  is  be- 
hind the  pupil  of  the  e,ve.  The 
cataract  is  not  on  the  surface  of  the 
eye.  The  lens  is  suiTounded  by  the 
capsule,  which  holds  the  lens  to- 
gether. The  eye  lens  is  fluid,  and  if 
nny  of  the  vitreous  fluid  is  spilled 
the  operation  is  a  failm'e,  hence  the 
dockers  work  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully, tho  they  finish  some  of  the 
operations  in  less  than  20  minutes. 

In  a  way.  the  cataract  is  a  harden-  | 
ing  of  the  lens  jjdiinay^he  iris.  The  [ 
pupil  is  the  hole  in  the  Iris.  There 
is  no  definite  cau.<;e  of  cataract. 
Sometimes  It  springs  from  an  in- 
j.iuiy.  Sometimes  it  is  hereditary.  It 
is  more  prevalent  in  old  people. 

The  lens  is  held  in  place  by  tiny 
ligaments  smaller  than  a  spider's 
web.  The  doctor  carefully  removes 
th^  lens,  for  a  cataract  removal 
amounts  to  a  lens  removal.  ' 

The  lens  controls  the  accommo-' 
dation  of  the  eye,  which  regulates 
the  power  to  see  objects '  close  and' 
far.  There  Is  no  way  to  determine 
the  amount  of  accommodation. 
When  a  cataract  is  removed, .the  pa- 
rent has  no  control  or  accomoda- 
tion. This  is  corrected  later  by 
glasses. 

It  is  important  that  the  patient' 
remain  perfectly  quiet  and  not  talk 
after  the  operation.  A  sneeze  can 
ruin  the  result  of  the  delicate  op-  , 
eration.  In  spite  of  this,  doctors  | 
say  from  95  to  98  out  of  every  100 
are  sucessful, 

(     In  removing  the  patient  from  the  ' 

operating    table,    extreme     care    is 

u.sed,     A     hammock-like     .sling     is 

[slipped  under  his  body.    Four  men 

'  slowly   lift   the    patient   and    swing 

him  over  to  a  wheel  stretcher. 

He  is  slowly  wheeled  along  the 
corridor  to  the  elevator  and  taken 
to  his  room,  which  is  darkened,  The 
patient  wears   a   thick   black  mask 


(ICiit) 


as  he  lays   for     perhaps     a    week, 

awaitins  the  result  of  the  operation. 

,  Only  the  doctor  removes  the  band- 

{  ape  in  his  daily  inspection.  Soon  the 

I  doctor's   finaers  loom  up  and  then 

other  ob,jects.  Finally,  blessed  sieht 

and  another  patient  can  see  again. 


Doctors  to  Relax 
At  Dinner  Tonight 

"Ellett  Day''  will  be  climaxed  by  a 
dinner  at  the  University  Club  at  6 
o'clock  tonight. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Ellett  will  read  a 
paper  titled  "Personal  Recollections 
of  Practice  in  Opthalmology  and 
Otolargynology."  This  paper  will 
show  how  the  practice  of  eye-treat- 
ment has  changed  during  the  period 
of  more  than  42  years  in  which  Dr. 
Ellett  has  specialized. 

Commissioner  Clifford  Davis  will 
serve  as  toastmaster. 

The  doctors  will  begin  relaxing 
from  a  strenuous  day  at  a  cocktail 
party  at  the  University  Club  at  5  pm 

The  doctors  were  guests  of  Baptist 
Hospital  at  a  luncheon  in  the  hospi- 
tal  chapel   at   1:15   this   afternoon. 

Today  marks  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Memphis  medical  annals 
that  an  individual  doctor  has  been 
honored  by  having  a  day  of  dem- 
onstrations named  for  him.  Dem- 
onstration da.vs  have  been  held  in 
connection  with  medical  associatij^jr 
rneetinKS.  -^ 


J1S.  CAUSE  OF  BLINi)NESS 

Although  Dr.  LeGrand  H.  Hardy  of  New 
York  was  able  to  report  some  advances  to 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  de- 
tachment of  the  retina,  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  progress  against  glaucoma,  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  blindness  in 
adult  life,  has  been  extremely  slow.  At  pres- 
ent the  only  safeguard  against  glaucoma, 
like  that  against  cancer,  is  early  recognition. 
If  it  is  treated  medically  or  surgically  before 
the  optic  nerve  has  been  killed,  blindness 
can  usually  be  prevented. 

Glaucoma,  or  "grayness,"  is  a  hardening 
of  the  eyeball.    Its  cause,  while  indistinct,  is 
generally  connected  with  soine  bodily  dis- 
ease   like    kidney    trouble,    diabetes,    high; 
blood-pressure  or  syphilis.     Its  objects  for 
attack  are  usually  persons  in  their  forties 
or  fifties.     Its  commonest  symptom  is  the 
appearance    of    rainbows    or    halos    about 
bright  objects  like  electric  lights.     If  such 
an  eccentric  vision  is  experienced,  ai\  oph-  | 
thalmologist  should  be  consulted  at  once.  Al-  | 
though  research  is  constantly  being  made  \ 
into  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  glau- 
coma, it  remains  one  of  the  treacherous  ene- 
mies of  human  sight.  J 
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(j^      Modern  Help  for  Blindness 

Physiologists,  Engineers,  Educators,  Neurologists  and  Many- 
Others  Are  Working  Together  to  Preserve  Sight 


Recent  advances  in  medicine, 
surgery  and  optics,  says  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  have  made 
contributions  to  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  vision  which 
should  work  to  remove  much  of 
the  public's  sense  of  hopelessness 
regarding  the  afflictions  of  blind- 
ness. 

-In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  held  in  New  York 
last  week,  Dr.  LeGrand  H.  Hardy 
briefly  reviewed  the  remarkable 
progress  in  the  field  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy during  the  past  few  years.  The 
achievements  are  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  modern  technology 
and  imaginative  effort  plus  dogged 
perseverance  and  courage.  Thus, 
application  of  radiation  has  saved 
some  otherwise  hopelessly  lost 
eyes  menaced  by  tumors  and  it  Is 
hoped  this  type  of  therapy  may  be 
extended  and  perfected.  Trans- 
planting of  tissue  from  a  dead  eye 
to   a  living  host  is   the   fulfillment 


of  a  century-old  dream  in  the  his- 
tory of  sight  restoration.  Another 
dream  in  the  process  of  realization 
is  in  physiologic  optics,  specifically 
the  use  of  contact  glasses  and  tele- 
scope spectacles.  The  former  are 
thin  shells  of  glass  which  fit  over 
the  eyeball,  under  the  lid,  and  have 
served  to  restore  many  industrially 
blind.  Treatment  of  detachment  of 
the  retina  has  advanced  the 
chances  of  recovery  from'less  than 
1  to  50  per  cent.  On  the  field  of 
squint  orthoptics  great  accomplish- 
ment is  due  to  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  educational  psychology 
and  visual  physiologjr  by  the  en- 
gineers of  the  optical  instrument 
makers. 

The  public  should  know  that  the 
physiologist,  the  educator,  the  neu- 
rologist and  the  engineer  are  all 
working  together  to  preserve  and 
perfect  eyesight.  Their  combined 
efforts  are  going  far  toward  re- 
moving the  pall  of  despair  from , 
i  one  of  mankind's  most  tragic 
afflictions. 
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